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THE DOCTOR'S WARD. 




CHAPTER I. 

The rivers run chill, 
The red sun is sinking. 
And I am grown old. 
And life is fast shrinking. 
Here's enow for sad thinking. 

Hood. 

T was a stormy evening in November. 
The heavy rain • beat against the 
window-panes, and the wind howled 
as it fought its way through passages, 
and round comers, and finally entered, with a 
triumphant gust, the young physician's house 
in Elmerton ; for the front door had just been 
opened, and a gig driven up, when the young 
physician himself might be seen preparing to 
do battle with the enemy, as he put on great 
coat and comforter in the hall. Not, however, 
without a little opposition from inside first, for 
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2 The Doctor^ s Ward, 

near to him stood a lady, who although she 
only reached up about as high as his tall 
shoulder, seemed with eager and lively words to 
be disapproving of the venture. 

" Nonsense, Christine," he was replying 
hastily. But no one that saw the affectionate 
smile that accompanied his words, and the 
gentle way in which he led her out of the 
draught just afterwards, could have thought 
him really ungracious. "Nonsense, Christine. 
Suppose that I had gone out to physic the Red 
Indians, as Uncle Edmond wished me, what 
would you have done then ? " 

"Gone with you, my dear," was Christine's 
decided answer. " But really, Frank," she 
added, " it does seem absurd for you to go so 
far on a night like this, quite out of your own 
circuit too." 

"This is quite an exceptional case," he 
answered, as he buttoned in his comforter. 
"The man will not see any one else, you know, 
so there is no help for it Besides, you would 
be the last to wish him to be neglected, so do 
not try to make a chicken heart of me. And, 
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sister mine/' he added, turning back, after he 
had gone a few steps towards the door, "perhaps 
your help may be wanted too, for in case of the 
worsts the child would be left in wretched 
plight; surely that will satisfy you," and so 
saying, with another smile and cheerful nod, 
Frank shut himself and the wind outside, with 
a loud bang of the house-door, and drove away. 

Then Miss Raymond, with a discontented 
look, and a little shiver, went back into her 
warm drawing-room. Here she folded up the 
newspaper that her brother had just laid down, 
moved the chairs here and there, what we call 
tidying, pushed a footstool aside, with some- 
thing very much like impatience, stirred the 
fire, gave a little sigh, and finally sat down in a 
small easy chair that looked as if it belonged to 
her. She had only left it just before apparently, 
for close beside it was the low work-table, with 
its pretty fringed cloth cover spread with 
needle-work and all its appurtenances, and she 
at once resumed the occupation. 

Not for long; however. Perhaps some thought 
connected with the little dress she was em- 

B 2 



4 TJie Doctor's Ward. 

broidering took her far away, and whilst her 
fingers still unconsciously retained the threaded 
needle, the muslin dropped upon her lap, 
and her hands fell idly one upon the other; 
for far away in time and distance ran her 
musings. 

She was several years older than her brother, 
this Miss Raymond, and though most people 
still called her a young lady, she was old enough 
to be able to look back as from a safe landing- 
place upon the billows of the past. 

She had never been very pretty, but she had 
what perhaps might be called kind grey eyes. 
All her family had good noses, arid as for her 
expression, I only know what her feelings were, 
and from that the signs of them might be 
gathered. The bitter medicine of life had been 
offered to her early, but it had not soured her, 
nor had it been drunk entirely in vain. Hence, 
although the spring of youthful joy was gone, 
there remained the power of being glad and 
thankful for the many blessings left to her, 
and I believe every one thought her a cheerful 
person. 
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Her dress partook of the same mixture ; I 
cannot say that she was vain, but she was rather 
particular, and whilst she always wore quiet 
colours, shades of grey most commonly, the 
fashion and material were always good, and 
the sober hue was invariably relieved by a 
bright ribbon somewhere. That was because 
she was so fond of pretty things. Flowers, for 
instance, she must have, were it only two white 
crysanthemums and some autumn leaves, like 
what were in a glass near to her now ; and her 
books, her own pictures, and her china, all were 
arranged with taste and care. Frank liked 
pretty things round him too, and certainly it 
was her pleasure to make Frank's home plea- 
sant to him. I suppose that was one of the 
secrets of Christine's cheerfulness. Some people 
wondered how Miss Raymond could be so 
light-hearted, as they called it. 

Ah, women can smile in spite of almost any 
past, when there is some one left for them to 
serve and love. There were some years of her 
life that Christine could only glance at even 
now, and that glance always gave her pain; 
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but she had Frank still, her dear youngest 
brother, and he needed her, and loved her, so 
how could she be unhappy. She thought no 
brother could be equal to this Frank, and 
surely she was not far wrong; his "very faults 
inclined to virtue's side," and his talents were 
equal to his goodness. He had taken Cam- 
bridge honours at a time when his success came 
with the most soothing balm to her, and he 
and she had been a few years settled in a little 
country town within ten miles of which they 
had always lived, in a house that had belonged 
to their great-grandfather. He had also been 
a physician, and the name of Dr. Raymond was 
not yet forgotten, when Frank, with an earnest 
wish to become useful in a profession that com- 
mended itself so strongly to his ardent benevo- 
lence, came to follow in the footsteps of his 
progenitor. 

The family did not, however, solely consist of 
these two individuals. There was old Mrs. 
Raymond also, their grandmother, a venerable 
lady of nearly eighty years, who had out-lived 
all her contemporaries, and whose life seemed 
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scarcdy to belong to this present world. Her 
face had gone back, as it were, to the sweetness 
and calm look of childhood, and her words had 
the same simplicity. To be conversed with 
troubled her, and you might have thought that 
she took no interest in passing subjects, but 
that sometimes, strangely enough, she would 
make some remark quite startling in its per- 
tinence, though most frequently mingled with 
an allusion to the faith with which her almost 
worn-out heart was filled, or to the heaven for 
which she was but waiting now. 

Christine had other relations too. There was 
an eldest brother, who was expiating an early 
life of extravagance by a banishment in Bengal ; 
and another who was devoted to his wife and a 
parish in Berkshire ; and there was a sister, — 
handsome Kate, as she was always called in 
their girlish days. She had married well, as the 
saying is, and yet if there was a care for. one of 
them it was for her, living as she did in the 
greatest luxury, idolized by a husband, who 
cared for nothing else but her and ambition, — 
at least, so Christine judged ; and at this very 
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time she let her needlework fall neglected on 
her lap, and began to sigh over the last letter of 
the mamma of the little Katherine Mordaunt, 
for whom the embroidery was intended. A 
violent ring at the door-bell suddenly changed 
the current of Christine's thoughts. 

" Oh, dear ! " she exclaimed, " now Frank will 
have to turn out again the moment he returns. 
No doubt it is Mrs. Martin seized with alarm 
lest her influenza should be typhus fever; or 
perhaps Betty Simpson's little boy taken worse: 
I should really be sorry for that." 

At this moment the door opened, and a card 
was brought to me, bearing the name of " Mr. 
Gerald Compton." I recognised it at once as 
belonging to a college friend of my brother s, 
and a gentleman whose family I had known in 
former years. 

There I have betrayed myself. I thought I 
should. Then I may as well give up my in- 
cognito at once. I dare say that it was not of 
the least use in preventing my story from being 
egotistical; so now I will write in my own 
proper person, which will be much easier, and 
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I hope not much more wearisome to my 
readers. 

Following almost immediately on his card, 
my visitor appeared. He had been often de- 
scribed to me, so that his indifferent manner 
and his general coolness, which would have been 
impertinence in one less innately a gentleman, 
and his rapid way of speaking, scarcely took me 
by surprise. 

" Miss Raymond, I am sure." We exchanged 
bows, and shook hands. "Pray excuse my 
intruding upon you at this late hour, but can 
you tell me where I can find your brother ? " 

"Frank has gone to visit a patient at some 
distance," I replied, " and his return is most un- 
certain ; but will you not sit down ? " 

" Thank you, thank you," said Mr. Compton, 
drawing a chair nearer to the fire, stroking my 
little spaniel, and sitting down, all in one 
instant, as it seemed. "Provoking enough. 
But Raymond was always busy when I wanted 
him to play with me, like the horse and the dog 
in the story-book. Perhaps, however, you will 
kindly help me ? " 
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I expressed my willingness to be my brother's 
substitute as far as practicable. 

"Thank you, but I must first apologize for 
walking in here at this hour, like a London 
swindler. I am sure you are very good not to 
ring and ask after the safety of the spoons. 
But you knew my sisters once, in Dorsetshire. 
I have heard my married sister speak of you." 

I fancy I turned pale at this sudden allusion 
to a part of the country that was associated in 
my mind with a time of sorrow, but the next 
moment I was obliged to smile at the compli- 
ments of my companion upon the superior 
beauty of my native county; 

"It had always been," he said, "his great 
desire to possess some place in the North of 
England, and at last Fate had favoured him to 
some extent, at least, for his father's house, the 
one that had stood upon their Berkshire estate 
for more than a hundred years, had been entirely 
burnt down three weeks ago." 

I wondered that we had not seen it in the 
TimeSy and began to express my sympathy. 

"Oh, do not pity us," said the young man. 
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"It is, on the contrary, quite a subject of con- 
gratulation. Our house had been rebuilt at the 
most debased period of domestic architecture, 
and there was neither convenience enough to 
compensate for its modern structure, nor age 
and interest to console us for its total want of 
comfort It was both damp and unwholesome, 
only fit for the rats that infested all unused 
corners, frightening the maid-servants out of their 
st.v&[i senses. I fancy, they at least must have 
watched the holocaust with some satisfaction, — 
the maids, I mean." 

" Your family escaped, I hope," said L 
" All were saved but the rats," he answered. 
"There was no danger really. Reda pretended 
she would have given her ears to have saved 
something or somebody, or to have her eyebrows 
singed like a girl in some book she had been 
readily; but there was no chance of it. The 
much condemned practice of smoking saved the 
household, I was enjoying a late cigar in one 
of the shrubberies, when I discovered flames 
coming from the laundry. It was an easy 
matter to raise an alarm, and make the women 
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scream, but it was difficult to get water. The 
pond has been nearly dry during the autumn, 
the river is two miles off, and fire brigades have 
not yet reached our part of the country. How- 
ever, we escorted our women-kind to the 
Rectory, summoned our few neighbours, and 
saved the furniture, plate, and pictures ; never- 
theless, at nine o'clock next morning, a mass 
of smoke and stones was all that was left of 
Ellonby." 

"What a providential escape," I exclaimed, 
naturally. 

"Yes, the whole country-side was full of it. 
Such a delivery of letters every morning, that 
the old servant at the Rectory is ' mazed she 
be.' We have congratulations and condolences 
and offers of every kind, even of bonnets in case 
my sisters* wardrobes might have perished. 
Now is the opportunity, as I tell my father, for 
proving our true friends." 

" Rather a costly test," said I. 

" Oh, you know we are not ruined. A year 
or two, — five my father says, — of retrenchment, 
will build us up again. Bricks and mortar are 
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his delight. There would be small chance of 
saving, if we remained at the Manor House, a 
place that has been offered to us for a year, for 
besides keeping that up in the most costly style, 
my father would be on the spot to direct the 
most extravagant additions to our building 
plans." 

"I hope that Colonel Compton has not 
suffered from the shock it must have caused 
him," said I, throwing as much respect into my 
tone as I thought was lacking in that of the 
Colonel's son. 

" No, thank you. My father is in excellent 
health. He thinks not, to be sure, but his 
opinion is only valuable in so far as it enables 
us to propose a change we all wish for. My 
sisters are quite tired of the South. He says 
there is to be no town season next year, so I 
have almost persuaded the Colonel that all that 
he needs for his incipient gout, and his dyspepsia, 
and other ills, is a more bracing air. Maude 
happily hit upon an advertisement of Wood- 
lawn. My father listened pretty patiently ; I dis- 
covered that the place must be within ten miles 
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of my old friend, — ^that was this morning' at 
breakfast, but I took the express, which fortu- 
nately passes within a mile of us, and behold 
me, 

I could not help laughing. The good- 
humoured, boyish ardour of his manner was 
irresistible. 

" Woodlawn is very near," I said. 

" I was sure of it," he replied. " Maude is 
sentimental enough to be attracted by the 
name. Reda expects hunting all the year 
round. My father half believes the change 
will do him good. Now can you tell me any- 
thing about the place ? Is it habitable } Are 
there any ghosts or mysterious passages ? and, 
more than all, are there any small repairs or 
additions required, that would serve to amuse 
my father } " 

" I am afraid that Woodlawn was left in very 
good condition by its last inhabitants," said I ; 
*' and they were uninteresting, well-to-do people, 
not in the least likely to have any concern with 
the supernatural. But Frank could tell you 
much more than I can. Where are you stay- 
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ing? Will you come ind breakfast with us 
to-morrow morning ? Nine o'clock is the only- 
hour almost when Frank allows himself a little 
time for talking." 

"Thank you. I am very much obliged to 
you. That will be the very thing. Breakfast 
here. Drive Rajonond oven He drive me 
over, I mean ; he will al\^ays have the reins, I 
know. See the lawyer, or whoever it is. Make 
up my mind preparatory to making up my 
father's, catch the one o'clock express, and 
reach home at midnight Thank you very 
much, Miss Raymond, you are very good to 
pardon me. Good evening. I feel that Wood- 
lawn is the place for us. Good evening." 

And long before Jessy had had time to 
answer my summons, and open the door for 
him, Mr. Gerald Compton had departed. 

I had plenty of time and quiet to recover 
from the flurry of spirits into which my strange 
visitor had thrown me before Frank returned. 
He was full of his patient, and began to tell me 
at once about him. It was a Mr. Agnew, a 
gentleman who had been ill for some time, but 
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had refused all medical aid until to-day. Frank 
had once before been in his house, when sum- 
moned by the village surgeon to a consultation 
upon an old man-servant who was dying. At 
that time Frank must have made a favourable 
impression upon the strange master of the 
servant, for he had now, when he was in a 
most critical state, consented to see my brother, 
and no one else. 

To a doctor summoned only when too late to 
be of use, the visit must be most painful. This 
had been particularly so. Lack of means and 
friends had been so painfully apparent, the last 
perhaps more conspicuously than the first. The 
house barely furnished, some things handsome, 
some common, but all shabby, and the father 
waited upon almost entirely by a child, a lovely 
girl, as Frank described her. 

"Mr. Agnew seems to dote upon her," he 
said, " his eyes follow her with a yearning ex- 
pression, as if he longed to live for her sake 
and . such eyes they are, brightened now by 
disease, but they must always have been fine 
and filled with the fire of genius. There is no 
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doubt about the genius. He has been an artist, 
and one of his own works is hung where he 
can see it from his bed. It is an unfinished 
picture, but a glorious one, Christine. I could 
not refrain from turning towards it more than 
once, and I think my involuntary admiration 
must have pleased him, although he only sighed 
bitterly, and turned his ^y^s from his picture 
to his daughter, with whom it seems to divide 
his affections. You see, Christine, I was right 
This is a singular case, a most singular case." 

I knew that every case in which Frank could 
be of great use was a special case to him, but I 
had rarely seen him so excited over one as this, 
and I foresaw that many a long and perhaps 
stormy drive was in store for him. I had now, 
however, to tell my tale, and in the amusement 
of hearing my description of his old companion, 
and in the prospect of having such pleasant 
neighbours, the "singular case" was for the 
time forgotten. 
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CHAPTER II. 

So sweet a fitce, sudi angd grace 
In all that laxid had never been. 

Tennyson. 

EAPII> movements like those of Mr. 
Gerald Compton? suited my busy 
brother well enough. There was a 
hearty daeerful meeting between 
them at nine o'clock next morning ; anecdotes 
and reminiscences were exchanged to my great 
edificaetibiiy and after a rather prolonged repast^, 
Frank, looking less- sedate and more youthful 
than I bad seen ham for many a day, carried 
his companion off at liie best speed of his 
chcsnut mare, to visit, the proposed new resi- 
dence. As I heard when we met at dinner, they 
soon went over Woodlawn, approved of it, and 
made arrangements with the agent ; and then, 
whilst Frank returned to his daily round, Mr. 
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CamptoQ placed himself in the conveyance that 
was so congenial to him, Ihe "one o'clock 

After this little episode, we sank into our 
quiet life again. I returned to my care of 
grandmamma and my garden, and to my little 
daily duties; Frank to his patients, amongst 
whom Mr. Agnew*s was still the most singular 
case of all. Day after day his visits were con- 
tinued, and in the evenings I heard so much 
about the strange invalid, that his belongings 
seemed quite familiar to me. The large deso* 
late-looking house, the rusty garden-gate, the 
weedy walks, and spreading untrained shrubs, 
were as if I had really seen them, whilst inside 
I knew the scanty antique furniture, the air of 
fine taste that was shown, even in the arrange- 
ment of those comfortless rooms, and the void 
cS solid comfort everywhere. I heard 'of the 
artisf s reluctance to speak of his early life, of 
his talents, and undoubted gentle breeding, of 
his deep fove for his little daughter, and of the 
philosophy which stood him in such bad stead, 
when he thought of leaving her. I heard too 

c 2 
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of the enthusiasm for his art, kept down as it 
were by a powerful hand, and only breaking 
forth irresistibly at times, and of the morbid 
turn of mind, which threw a dark colouring 
over every object past and future, and I daily 
asked for tidings of Phillis and her father, as 
eagerly as if I had known them personally. 
The former, Frank described to me as beautiful, 
but peculiar, with a reserved, old-fashioned, 
and fastidious manner, which, as well as her 
refined appearance, was little suited to her 
simple, love-speaking name. 

I would fain have tried to make some ac- 
quaintance with her, but this we felt would be 
almost impossible; the passion that was 
always smouldering in the disappointed artist's 
frame never blazed up so fiercely as when any 
attempt was made to bring strangers near the 
house ; and Frank said that he believed lite- 
rally, that Phillis knew no one outside the 
walls. So my sympathy was confined to occa- 
sional messages, except that more than once 
Z sent a basket of such delicacies as I thought 
might not offend, and which my brother con- 
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trived somehow to have accepted through the 
child. 

Thus time ran on till weeks had passed^ when 
one morning, with some letters for myself, from 
Kate, and Charles's wife, came a large one for 
my brother, and at the same time a tiny note, 
which had just arrived by special messenger. 

" From Compton," Frank said, glancing at 
the monogram upon the larger envelope, without 
noticing the direction. " I hope, for his sake, 
there are to be no more of these tiresome delays," 
but as he spoke, he laid it aside carelessly^ and 
opened the less pretentious one. 

" I thought so," was his exclamation, after he 
had glanced down the sheet of note-paper, and 
then, laying it before me, he hastily rang the bell. 

Whilst he ordered the dog-cart round directly, 
I read the note. It was written in an elaborate, 
round, old-fashioned hand. 

" Dear Sir," it ran, — " Papa will be much 
obliged to you if you will call early to-day, as 
he does not feel quite so well as usual* 

" I remain, yours truly, 

"Phillis Agnew.'* 
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But below was written in a hand that shook 
with nervousness or haste, " Please, dear Dr. 
Raymond, come directly, papa looks so strange. 
I think he is very ill» he speaks so low, and lie 
moans always : will you not come soon ? Please 
do if you can.** 

I looked up with tears in my eyes, but Prank 
was now reading his laige letter. 

'' Compton wants me to give some directions 
to Walker,'' he said. ^ I must call in passing. 
They are coming almost directly.** 

''Will not that make you late in teaching 
Burton.?" said .L ^^From this poor child's 
account^ her'fadier nmst be much worse." 

'^Oh, I should not go to Woodlawn until I 
have seen poor Agnew," said Frank, becoming 
very grave. '* There must be no delay there." 

^'Do you apprehend immediate danger?" I 
asked. 

"It is Impossible to say,*' replied my 
brother. ** This diange is iiot unexpected, and 
yet he might have lingered for weeks or more. 
It was a disease that I foresaw might at any 
time prove fatal I have been neglectful," he 
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added, after a pause. *'I reproach thyself 
greatly," and he walked to the window, as if by 
doing so he coidd lia^en tlie arrhral of the dog- 
cart. 

" I am sure;, raY «dear Prank, you have at- 
tended to him almost at the expense <£ your 
other patients," said I, earnestly. 

^ It is fiot in that way, I mean," lie answered, 
coming hack !to the break&^^ble; '^ There 
was no great difficulty in treating the case; it 
was simple t^iiough* and hopeless from the iirst;, 
only a question of time; but I have licver told 
the child his state. I spared her: she has grieved 
enough to see him suffer, atld unless lie has 
summoned courage to tell her himselfi she has 
no idea of his death being Jiear« It is dreadful 
to contemplate." 

Fiank was fedimg deeply, suad I fetft with 
him in silence. The dog-cart caxtie t/Q the doot; 
and his emotion passed ^ Good 'morning, Chris- 
tine," he said with his usual briskness, but I 
stopped him for a moment 

" If the worst should come, and I could be of 
any use, will you send for me ? " 
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"Yes/* said Frank tersely, and pressing my 
hand he went away. 

That morning I sent cook to the butcher's, 
although I had fully intended to speak to him 
myself about the supply of meat we required 
for winter soup, and I asked her to leave a little 
note at Miss Chapman's to excuse myself from 
going with them to see their cousins' fernery; and 
then, after I had brought grandmamma down* 
stairs and read to her, and seen her quite com- 
fortably settled, I took a piece of large needle* 
work which would leave my " fancies free," and 
sat down near the dining-room window, that I 
might be in readiness for the first approach of a 
message from my brother. And, meanwhile, I 
may as well describe the position of our house. 
We lived in the broadest and most genteel 
street in the little country town of Elmerton. I 
say " genteel," because it was called so in the 
Directory; and I cannot call it quiet, for al- 
though it had been quiet enough in my grand- 
father's time, it was now the thoroughfare to 
and from the railway station, and therefore, in 
spite of its having lately been macadamized, it 
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was noisier than we liked, and we were con- 
tinually reminded of the time of day by the 
rattling of the omnibuses and cabs, and still 
morefrequently annoyed by the unearthly shrieks 
and whistlings of the railway engines. Still, 
with all this, George Street remained decidedly 
"genteel." There were no shops in it except 
one at the town end of the street, and that was 
a quiet stationer's, and the houses were lofty and 
reserved looking, not mere upstart buildings. 
I have foolish fancies about the physiognomy of 
houses ; and we had a most select ladies' school, 
and a baronet and his wife, and one of the 
bankers, and the two principal lawyers, all in 
our street. Better than our gentility, however, 
was our sociability. All our neighbours were 
very kind to us, and although before I came I 
had been told by Mrs. Mongomery Smith of 
the stiffness of the Elmerton gentry, I had 
never met with anything but sympathy and 
delicate attentions. I allude to our change of 
position ; for of course there was a difference 
between belonging to the Raymonds of Oak 
Court, with all appliances of wealth around 
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us, and in being the sister housekeeper <£ a 
jroung physician depending entirely upon Tiis 
own exertions ; for when that cruel crash came, 
whidi took life-blood as well as money, Frank's 
education was all that was left to him. Bat I 
know that in our best days we liad never been 
what the gossips trail "high." We had always, — 
I say we, but I mean those who are gone : I had 
nothing to <io with it^ — chosen our society for 
refinement and Mgh moral qualities rather than 
for property or position, and perhaps that was 
the reason why, in our downfall, we fell so softly. 
Indeed, much as society in general is grumbled 
at, from my experience of it, (it is as well that 
Frank is not in to laugh at me,) I should say 
that to those who do not set their hearts un- 
<iuly upon its pleasures, or upon its powers of 
conferring happiness, but who do not, on the 
other hand, neglect its harmless customs and 
requirements, the wcarld, in general, is not un- 
kind. 

I am, bowever, wandering from my subject, 
as I fear I often do when I sit alone at work. 
I was going to describe our house. It was a 
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good-sized old maasioii, bnilt of brick, square 
and solid, witli mndours that promised more 
rooms thad it contained, and a fliglit of :steps 
that led up to the £ront door. Our lioiise was 
the last in the street, amd beyond it ivas a high 
wall, mider which the £agged pathway stiU lan^ 
and which enclosed our large oM-Eaishioned 
gatden. Beyond that again, in my lemem^ 
brance there was nothing but green fields and 
qnietcoiintry, but now diere stood that hateful 
tfaii^, a terminns, with its necessary eye^sote, a 
coal depdt: tol>e soce, coals were much cheaper 
tlian they used to be, but there were also long 
ncTws of wodanen's houses, and nntidyy un- 
finished heaps of building. Yet every one 
except Miiss Pevensey, and old Mr. Cameion 
the naturalist; and Lady Selina Stanhope, and a 
few other malcontents like myself^ say that the 
railway is a decided improvement to the place ; 
besides Frank has often pointed out to me its 
great advantages, so, for my part, I will say no 



Our garden is pretty free £pom annoyance 
considering that it ^ so near the station, and 
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except when I find a little trace of smoke upon 
the snowdrops or my lilies, I do not complain. 
It is a pretty spot Besides a good space de- 
voted to Ihe vegetables, there are my flower- 
beds, and the rest is laid down with fine old 
turf, and at the bottom are some walnut trees, 
under which runs a flat-topped wall, from which 
you may see the river, only separated from our 
garden by a sloping fields 

The drawing-room windows open into the 
garden, as well as Frank's study, and a little 
room we do not use ; but the dining-room over- 
looks the street, and it was here on that account 
that I sat to wait until Frank should send for 
me. 

But I waited In vain ; at six o'clock, our 
dinner time, Frank had not arrived, and as we 
never allowed grandmamma to wait, we sat 
down without him, and wondered what had 
happened. It was two hours afterwards, when 
I was reading to her in the drawing-room, that 
I heard the sound of heavier wheels than usual, 
and a carriage stopping at our door. I started 
up, and pulling the belli its smaller sound 
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mingled with that of the front door, which was 
rung with violence, and after a few moments' 
indecision I went out into the hall. 

Here I was met by my brother^ who looked 
tired and excited, and unlike himself. He took 
hold of my hand, led me back again just within 
the door, and said in a low hurried tone : 

"Dear Christine, you will not mind, will you? 
I have brought the child to you, she has no one 
else. The end has been awful. She is stupi- 
fied now. I could not have moved her so 
easily afterwards," and reading in my face the 
answer I was too much startled to give in 
words, he hastened back to the hall, whither I 
as quickly followed him. 

Near to the open door, gossiping in a low, 
half-scared manner with our parlour-maid, stood 
a roligh country girl, to whom I am sure^ under 
any other circumstances, our fastidious Jessy 
would hardly have spoken, and standing near 
to the table, quite motionless, was a slight 
figure in a long dark cloak, and a large hat and 
veil. I went towards this latter one immedi- 
ately, but Frank was before me. 
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^ This is my sister, Fhillis, yoa knovtr, I hare 
often talked about her." 

There was. no sign of his wofds bemg- heard^ 
imt as he made way for me, I took her band, 
audi said, * It is vetjr cold here, will you come 
wMtme?"*' 

Her. hand was burning- with fever, bat quite 
resistless, so I led her into the drawing-room, 
where I placed her in a low chair near to the 
fire. ''It is the child, grandmamma/* I said, 
^ come home to us,'^ but grandmamma, as usnal, 
only watched with placid eyes, and did not 
speak Fhillis sat where I had placed her, Hke 
an automaton. I knelt down on the hearthrug, 
and put one arm round her, bttt she shivered at 
my toudi. 

** Dear child," I said, ** let me take off yoiir 
cloak and 3raar large hat They must oppress 

It m^fat have been an infant I was undress 
iog^ for she never moved to help herself* The 
fire was dade, so I stirred it into a blaze; and 
Frank came into the room, after he had &&* 
missed the fly and the rough servant-maid. . 
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"^I am jast going fo ring* for tea/* I said^ 
-'perhaps Phaiis will have some." 

I had paused a moment before I pronounced 
her name in this familiar wajr, then I did sa 
boldly, and at the same moment I looked up at 
Frank, and we read m each other's eyes that 
the orphan was henceforth our own, although,. 
in fact, I only rang the bell, and Frank re- 
marked in a professional kind of tone, "You 
are right, Christine, it will be the best thing for 
her." 

Then* I drew my chair and work-table a little 
nearer te her, and sat down, but at that mstant 
a bright blaze from the fire shone upon the 
child, and for a moment I was startled. She 
was so very beautiful. Frank had not half pre- 
pared me for such perfect loveliness. I believe 
she was nearly fifteen, but she looked at least a 
year younger, and her dark merino dress, with 
its bit of old-fashioned lace round her i^ender 
throat, was child-like in its unomamented 
making: Her hands were faultless, white, and 
shapely, but they lay folded before her, as if 
they had no' power to move themselves. It 
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was her statue-like face, however, that fascinated 
me the most. There could not have been one 
more beautiful, I think, but it would be very- 
difficult to describe it properly. In form it was 
a perfect oval, her nose was straight, with fine 
delicate nostrils, her mouth rich and full, her 
eyebrows delicately curved, and the lids that 
half veiled her dreaming eyes were darkly 
fringed. Masses of warm brown hair fell care- 
lessly behind her little ears, and her complexion, 
which afterwards was pale enough, was now 
burning with a hectic flush. She sat and looked 
into the fire, whilst I made the tea. I invited 
her to have some, and she said mechanically, 
*' No, thank you;" but when Frank held a cup to 
her, she seemed at first scarcely to understand, 
and then she pushed the cup away. It was no 
use, and we did not disturb her again until we 
had finished. 

Then Frank looked towards his little reading- 
table with the lamp upon it, as if he were going 
to pass the evening in his ordinary manner, and 
somehow or other his movements aroused the 
child. She got up, and gave a questioning 
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glance around, as if some one wanted her, 
till my brother laid his hand gently upon her 
shoulder in a strange fatherly way, and said, 
"It is nothing, my dear," and she sat down 
again. But she had moved, and the ice, as it 
were, being broken, I said, would she not like 
to go to bed soon; and though she stared rather 
wildly, she answered, " Yes, I think I should ; " 
and I went away to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

It was not difficult to lead her upstairs when 
all was ready, for she complied mechanically as 
it seemed, and followed me to the little room 
within my own, which Jessy, good-naturedly 
seconding my wishes, had helped Agnes to make 
comfortable for her. 

But when I had got her there, and she was 
standing alone with me beside the fire, then I 
did not know what to do, for how could I begin 
to comfort, when there was so little sign of need- 
ing it ? So I merely said something common- 
place about her need of rest. 

*' I do not feel sleepy,'* she answered, in her 
dreary voice, — and her large glowing eyes bent 

D 
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upon me, seemed to confirm her words ; but to 
my surprise she continued, and her speech came 
with a strange freeness and decision. " I had 
rather have stayed at home, but papa said I 
was to come away with Dr. Raymond. I sup- 
pose that I can go back early in the morning." 

A thrill ran through me. I fancied she 
might not know that her father was dead: I 
said, " If you wish it very much, my dear, I 
will go with you, but it will scarcely be a place 
for you now." 

" But there are so many things to do," she 
answered. " I think papa would want me to go 
back, although;" and that "although," which 
was the last word she seemed able to utter, was 
said in such an accent of deep, hopeless sad- 
ness that I saw she knew her loss, however far 
she might be as yet from realizing it 

I had left her a little while after that, and 
when I returned, she was in bed ; I sat down 
beside her, and said, "Shall I read to you a little, 
my child .? " 

''You are very kind," she answered sadly, and 
her face never changed; but she seized the hand 
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I had laid gently on her pillow, and pressed it 
passionately to her lips. That was all, and I 
said nothing, only read, and then sat still beside 
her. She was so still too that I thought she 
slept ; but when, after half an hour, I bent over 
her, I met the large dark eyes as wide open 
as ever, and I sat down again. Before long, 
however, her hand sought mine, and in the 
same sad voice she said, " Will you go away, 
please?" 

I rose directly, and, taking my candle, I 
reminded her that I should soon be in my own 
room and within her call, and then bid her 
good night I breathed more freely, as it 
seemed, outside, and when I reached the 
drawing-room, it appeared quite strange to me 
that everything should wear such a familiar 
aspect 

Frank looked up as I entered, and came to 
meet me with his own dear smile. "Well, old 
woman," he said, "you look quite pale. Is 
that poor child too much for you ? I thought 
she would give way when she was alone with 
you." 

D 2 
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"Nay, Frank," I answered, "she is still as 
composed as possible. She frightens me a 
little," and I gave a deep sigh, as if to throw off 
some weight that burdened me. 

My brother's face became very grave and 
tender. " Will she be too much for you ? " he 
repeated. " It would be a great charity. She 
has no friend in the world." 

" Oh, Frank," I said, and the tears rushed to 
my eyes at the inference he had drawn from 
my words. "Oh, Frank, dear, do not think 
that I regret her coming. I shall be so glad to 
have her. She will take Katie's place ; but only 
it is so strange, and I fear that I am almost 
unfit for it." 

"We will both do our best, Christine," he 
answered earnestly ; " it is indeed a great respon- 
sibility ; but when her father said, ' I leave her 
totally alone in the world,* when I saw his 
agonized desire that I should be her friend, I 
promised, and, God help me, I must keep it." 

" Don't leave the poor child, Christine," said 
grandmamma ; " John was always afraid of being 
in the dark." 
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"Jessy is near, grandmamma, and she has a 
fire," said I, going up to her, and feeling at once 
that the sanction had been given, and that 
PhilHs was now one of our household ; and 
then I remembered that it was past grand- 
mamma's bedtime, and in taking her upstairs, 
and attending to her as usual, I grew quite 
calm myself ; but as I was leaving her I heard 
her feeble voice calling me. When I went back 
to her, it was to hear, " Did the poor child say 
her prayers, Christine ? " 

Her question startled me. Several things 
that had dropped from Frank at times before 
had been confirmed by what I had observed 
myself; but I only answered, "We must pray 
for her to-night, grandmamma," and then I 
went away. 

I had prepared her a cooling drink, and I 
ventured to step softly into the little room ; but 
I need not have gone softly; the dark ^y^s were 
flashing in the dim light, and a scarlet hue was 
on her face. I thought it looked like that of a 
troubled angel. 

She took what I had brought her, but ^' 
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did not want me, plainly ;, so I went back to 
Frank, and after I had told him my thoughts, 
and he had smiled a little at my romantic 
fancies, we talked long and gravely about the 
singular charge that had been in a manner 
thrust upon us. And he described to me the 
closing scene d the disappointed artist's life, 
until my soul was filled with horror, and I 
begged him to forbear. Atoan without hope 
in this world and the next. Would his last 
almost despairing cry for mercy be heard ? It 
was too dreadful to contemplate. Might not 
the neglect of the father be visited upon the 
child.? Was a creation so beautiful to be 
marred by a dead soul "i Quicken Thine own 
seed, O Lord. Bless our labours. Make us 
equal to this glorious work. 

I left my dear, single-minded brother that 
night v/ith my heart throbbing with the con- 
sciousness that a comer had been turned in vay 
existence ; a new light had come upon my life, 
and I sat. for many hours watching near the 
feverish child, praying that I might be able to 
take care of her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Very gloomy is the House of Woe, 
With, all the dark solemnities that show 
That Death is in the dwelling. 

Hood. 

[HE sun rose next morning as it had 
done yesterday; but before its beams 
had begun to shine into my room 
I had been drowsily recalling the 
strange event that had so much disturbed the 
even tenour of our life, and as soon as I was quite 
awake I peeped in upon the principal actor in 
it. To my surprise, she was up and dressed, 
and occupied in putting things to rights in the 
most old-fashioned way. She stood still when I 
entered, and, with the heavy, sad stare of the 
night before, seemed to wait for me to speak to 
her. To my inquiries, she said, " Thank you, I 
did not sleep," and that was all. She went 
downstairs with me, and as I left her sitting, 
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when I went to grandmamma, so I found her 
when I returned. It certainly was oppressive. 
Poor thing, I fear I was impatient then. The 
only time when she showed any emotion was 
when Frank came in ; then a flood of recollec- 
tion, I suppose, brought a rush of colour to the 
face that was marble-like this morning, and she 
gave one little sob. But almost directly they 
came in to prayers, and during the short service, 
which doubtless was quite new to her, and 
during which, to my astonishment, she still sat, 
her tranquillity came back, and at breakfast she 
behaved like any other very quiet visitor. But 
when that was over, and Frank began to talk of 
his patients, and to consult his barometer, and 
prepare to leave the room, then Fhillis got up 
too, and, with such an imploring look as I have 
rarely seen, she tried to speak. No words came, 
however, and whilst her cheeks flushed deeply, 
I saw that her frame trembled with her eager- 
ness. 

Frank did not observe her, but went out, and 
then in an unnatural voice she cried, '^ I must 
go. Please tell Dr. Raymond." 
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I could not but comply at once, and I 
hastened to tell Frank of her ardent desire to 
return to her old home. 

" I suppose she must," he answered, '* but it 
will be very trying for her, poor thing, and I 
shall be very busy all the morning." 

" Oh, I will go with her," said I. 

" My dear Christine," he answered, " you do 
not know what it is. You could scarcely be 
there alone. Do you think the child will wait 
till afternoon } I might go at three." 

" I am afraid of asking her," said I, my heart 
sinking at the idea of the five — six hours 
between this and then. 

"That will never do, old woman," said my 
brother, smiling. "You must not begin by 
being the poor child's slave, however happy it 
would make you," and he turned back into the 
dining-room. 

"Christine tells me, Phillis," he said, "that 
you want to go to Burton to-day." 

" Yes, if you please. Dr. Raymond," she said, 
rising hastily, as if ready to set off that in- 
stant. 
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** I will take you this afternoon ; I cannot go 
till then." 

" I must go now, if you please," said she, and 
her eyes were so filled with anxious eagerness 
as she looked at him that I wondered how he 
could resist their pleading. 

" I am sorry, my dear child, that it cannot be 
so," he replied. "You must try to be very 
patient, and Christine will take care of you till 
I come back» That shall be as soon as I have 
seen all my poor sick people." 

Again the flush came over her fac^ then her 
eyelids drooped, and, as if too weary to resist, 
she turned away, and sat down upon the sofa. 

And there she remained hour after hour. I 
went in and out, busy with my usual avocations, 
thinking always of her, but unable to soothe or 
comfort her. I brought grandmamma down at 
her usual hour, and was glad to find that she 
remembered all about Phillis; for as she sat she 
often looked at her, and once I heard her mur- 
mur to herself, " The first sorrow. Poor lamb 
Temper the wind, O Lord." 

Before the hour he had fixed, Frank arrived 
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in the fly which was to take us to Burton, and 
with very little delay we joined him. It was 
now some years since I had driven in this direc- 
tion, but once the road was quite familiar to me^ 
and one occasion particularly came back to me 
most vividly, before we had gone more than a 
mile out of Elmerton. A bright July day, all 
sunshine and roses, and I, a damask rose myself,. 
they said, was going with Mr. Lascelles and 
Euphemia to a f&te at AUonby. Phemie was 
in wild spirits all the way; I recollect how she 
chattered about the partners she expected to 
meet ; all seemed alike to her, so long as she did 
not sit out once, — ^her summit of happiness appa- 
rently; whilst I smiled and listened and kept 
to myself the thought that I too expected to 
meet a friend; but one would be enough for me. 
Yes, there is the very sycamore that in my silly 
fancy I thought was like him, so shapely and 
beautiful, standing by itself in the middle of 
that field. So he stood for me in the midst of 
the gay throng, the rest of the world a mere 
phantasmagoria passing to and fro. How selfish 
it seems I must have been, before that time 
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when the awakening came, and I started like 
the sleeper in the story-book, and wondered 
that the world had grown so old. 

Before I had finished dreaming, we had 
arrived at the house of the dead artist. We 
alighted near a rusty iron gate ; from this, on 
both sides, was a low wall, surmounted by a 
palisade of railings^ between which the luxuri- 
ant untrained shrubs of laurel, box, and arbutus 
were forcing their way, and forming a complete 
screen for the garden and lower windows of the 
house. The former had been prettily laid out, 
but, like everything else, had been long neg- 
lected. We followed the weedy gravel walk to 
the large front door ; but before we could use 
the old-fashioned dog's-head knocker the door 
was opened by the rough servant maid, who 
showed some pleasure at the sight of us. 
Behind her, pushing his nose past her gown, 
was a huge retriever dog. Now Phillis at last 
was roused, for she sprang forward to reach 
him, and cried in a tone of nervous joy, " Here, 
Nestor, my boy." 

It sounded strange to hear her clear and 
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childish voice in that darkened house, where 
the presence of death had already made itself 
apparent. The woman ushered me into a room 
at one side of the entrance, and then she looked 
round for her young mistress. 

"Eh me," she said, "poor bairn, she'll be gone 
upstairs. Tm Yraid shell scarce expect. Youll 
may-be go too now, ma'am, and then you'll get 
it over." 

In some parts of the country it is considered 
failing in respect to refuse to see the dead, 
and, fearing besides that Phillis had indeed gone 
there at once, I conquered my natural reluc- 
tance, and signified my desire to follow her. 
The first door we came to was open, and it was 
plain what the darkened room contained. The 
few articles of furniture, so straight and clean, 
covered with cold white cloths, it did not need 
a glance at the dread presence to know that it 
was there. But my attention was chiefly 
caught by the figure who stood motionless near 
the bed. It was Phillis, as if transfixed ; her 
hands were raised in terror, her face was deadly 
white, her large eyes wide open. She was 
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horror-struck, and indeed I was not much less 
so ; but, signing to the woman to retire, I stole 
gently up and took her hand. It was cold as 
ice. She started, and, looking at me, tried to 
speak ; but, turning her eyes again that way, she 
could not I tried with soothing words to lead 
her nearer, but she trembled so. 

" It is not he," she began. 

" No, dear child," I said; "God has taken your 
dear father to Himself. Bid this part of him 
farewell, and we will go." 

*^ Yes, we will go," she repeated after me, still 
trembling, and I led her away. From Frank's 
descriptions I knew the house well enough to 
find my way into their ordinary sitting-room. 
This also had been carefully cleaned and tidied, 
but the signs of recent habitation were still 
apparent The inkstand, portfolio, and reading- 
desk, the child's few books, her little workbox 
and piano, the pile of newspapers, the old coat 
hanging behind the door, unfinished pictures on 
the walls, miniatures ranged upon the mantel- 
shelf, it was not so very sad a room to me ; but 
here it was that Fhillis at last found conscious- 
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ness. I had tried to place her in a chair, and it 
was her father's. All at once she seemed to 
awake from her dreary stupor, and with one 
piercing cry her pent-up grief gushed forth- 
Frank came in an instant ; but it was little he 
could do, such violence was a necessary relief, 
and presently he said, "She is best with you, 
Christine," and he returned to his business of 
looking over the house, only sometimes coming 
in to see how we were getting on. By nightfall 
the poor girl was a little better, and it was time 
to go. The very mention, however, of removing 
her made her again almost frantic. 

" She would not go, she would stay for ever 
by herself." 

It seemed impossible to prevail upon her. 
Frank walked backwards and forwards, looked 
out of the window, came back, said in a low 
tone, " She must go ;" then back again. The 
thought crossed my mind. How strong is a 
woman's will, even at fourteen ! But Frank's 
was stronger. At last he came near, and 
took the hand that was shaking with excite- 
ment 
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" Listen, Phillis," he said ; " before your father 
died, he asked me if I and my sister would take 
care of you always. When I promised that we 
would do so, he said that a load of care had 
been lifted from his mind, and then he desired 
that you might be taken away from here 
directly, and only return, if necessary, for a 
very short time; and in his last moments he 
again commended you, as the only treasure 
he left behind him, to our care. So now come, 
my child ; anything that you require shall be 
brought afterwards to our house." 

Whilst he spoke, the large eyes were still 
shaded by their drooping lids; but when he 
paused, she looked at him, and after that she 
quietly came away with us. 

That night I sat beside Phillis for a long 
time, and she did not send me away as she 
had done before, but let me watch her, though 
without speaking, until at last she turned her 
sleepless eyes upon me, as if she wanted some- 
thing. 

" What is it, dear } " said I. 

"Where is your father.^" she asked anxiously. 
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" He died six years ago," I answered softly. 

" Died ! " she repeated wonderingly. " Did you 
love him ? *' 

"My father!" I cried. "Love him! My child, 
I cannot tell you what he was to me; but," — ^and 
with an effort I subdued my startled excite- 
ment — "but, PhilHs, it pleased God that he should 
die, and in time God comforted me/' 

She still looked wonderingly, and I forced 
myself to go on* 

"My father and my mother died both in 
one week ; I thought I never could be happy 
again. Everything was dark before me. I 
should have liked to have sat still until I died 
too." 

" Yes," said Phillis, with a full sigh, as if she 
knew the feeling well. 

" But there was much for me to do. I was 
happily obliged to take care of grandmamma, 
and a great change in our affairs threw much 
responsibility upon me ; and thus, by not being 
able to sit and dwell upon my grief, it passed a 
little away from me ; and although for long 
afterwards nothing gave me unmixed pleasure, 

£ 
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still the first bitterness was gone, and in time 
I became contented " 

Phillis watched for a little while the tears 
that I could not restrain even when I talked of 
being contented, but she did not speak, and 
soon, with another sigh, she turned her head 
away. From that time, however, I am sure she 
had more confidence in my sympathy, and she 
seemed to like me to be always near her. 
"Have you your father's watch?" and such 
questions, she would ask with interest, though 
they were always succeeded by a violent fit of 
weeping. In spite of sleepless nights, she would 
go back every day to the darkened house. 
Frank allowed it, for he saw that, accustomed as 
she had been to move about and act for her 
father, the aimless quiet days would have been 
insupportable ; we used to drive, therefore, every 
afternoon to the house, where she, looking so 
beautiful all the time, would visit first the 
shrouded chamber, then the study, and then be 
led away to busy herself with separating and 
packing up any properties for which she had a 
special liking. The bulk of things were to be 
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sold/but the pictures, and anything the child 
desired to have, were brought to our house, and 
placed in a little room that had an ivied win- 
dow opening out upon our garden, and here, 
where she might be surrounded by familistr 
objects, we meant that Fhillis should learn to 
think herself at home. 

Notice of Mr. Agnew's death had been sent 
at once by Frank to the brother who was head 
of the family, and the child's, nearest relation ; 
but a deadly quarrel had separated Mr. Agnew 
from him, as well as from his father, years 
before, and, except a bare acknowledgment on 
black-edged paper, no answer was returned; 
and, followed only by his fair, drooping orphan 
child, the artist was laid in his humble grave. 

No wonder that we sat very quietly that after- 
noon, grandmamma with her piece of soft knit- 
ting in her hand, I reading sometimes a little 
aloud, and Fhillis quite prostrate on the sofa; 
but our tranquillity was unexpectedly disturbed 
towards the close of the day by the announce- 
ment of Mr. Gerald Compton ; and, owing to a 
stupid mistake of Jessy's, that unquiet gentle- 

E 2 
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man was shown into the drawing-room. To do 
him justice, he wished to retire the moment he 
caught sight of Phillis, apparently quite an in- 
valid, and in a deep mourning dress, lying upon 
the couch ; but his very attempt to withdraw 
was accompanied by such a torrent of apologies, 
that before he had accomplished his exit I had 
seen my poor child, who had started up as soon 
as he appeared, raise her hand to her forehead 
with a movement of perfect agony. 

I accompanied my visitor into an adjoining 
room, and there I learnt that he had just accom- 
plished one of his rapid journeys, not only for 
the purpose of attending personally to some of 
the stable alterations, but also to arrange for the 
reception of the family, who were to follow him 
in a few days. Whilst he was speaking, the 
recollection darted across, my mind, with some 
horror, that Frank had invited him to be our 
guest the next time he came over, and I was 
certain that he had now walked in with the in- 
tention of taking up his quarters with us. I 
wished him safely in the south again; but 
whilst I was feeling dreadfully inhospitable, and 
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wondering how I should express it with civility, 
he relieved me by saying, " So I am going to take 
a bed as usual at your excellent station hotel, for 
I am extremely busy, as you may suppose, and 
should only trouble you. By the bye, what a 
splendid animal I saw being led into your yard 
just now! Where has Raymond got hold of 
him? Mastiff and bloodhound I should say, 
from the glance I caught as he passed me. I 
should not like to pick a quarrel with him, but I 
would give many guineas to be his master/* 

**He belongs to our young ward. Miss 
Agnew," said I. A quick glance of curiosity 
asked for more information than concerned the 
dog, and I continued, " Her poor father has been 
a patient of Frank's for some time, arid he has 
been buried only to-day," — and then I added, 
more . lightly, *' The dog has been a very great 
favourite, and Miss Agnew assures me that he is 
perfectly quiet." I thought Mr. Compton was 
still scarcely satisfied, but he subsided, and 
would have taken his leave entirely, only that 
I atoned for my inhospitable feelings by beg- 
ging him to return at six to dinner ; and, after 
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assaring Imiiself that I leally vished it; he 
agreed to come bock; and departed for the 



I had only, however, provided a companioa 
for my brother; I did not see my Uvdly firiend 
again, for the very ag^t and sound ^i him 
seemed to have finished the remains of PhilUs's 
control ; my evening was completely spent in 
watching her, and before the weaiy night ¥ras 
over I had to call Jessy, and tosommon Frank's 
professional sldll to aid my baffled attempts at 
soothing hen The poor child had smik at last ; 
long anxiety, efforts beyond her age and 
strength, and violent; hopeless sorrow, had 
worked such ravages that a severe illness was 
the inevitable consequence, and the first few 
weeks of my new charge were spent in nursing 
hen I could scarcely, however, regret it. In. 
those few weeks, from being merely an object 
of pity and interest; she became very dear to 
me ; whilst on her part she seemed to transfer 
to me the whole wealth of her affection. There 
was a strange mixture in her character, such 
perfect simplicity and childishness on some 
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points, such wisdom beyond her age in others ; 
for instance, she had been so much more ac- 
customed to a sick-room than I, that often, 
when I was at a loss, she suggested what I had 
better do, and frequently made me smile by 
playfully reniindi^g me of Frank's instructions. 
That was after she had begun to amend a little ; 
at first there was nothing but suffering and 
almost unconsciousness, and it was not until 
the gentle sunbeams . at the end of February 
dione into her sick-room that we could call her 
better. Even then, after the first improvement, 
she advanced but slowly, and when the great 
step wasT gained of sitting up for a few hours 
each dayy it seemed as if the summit of her 
strength was reached. The fact was, she did 
not care to^ be any better. 

One day when I went back to her after lunch- 
ing with grandmamma, I found her with her 
usual sad, still expression, gazing out of the 
■window. I went behind her, and, with one hand 
upon her shoulder, I gazed too. I' have said 
that ours was a corner house, and this window 
looked out, over the elms in the garden, to the 
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open country, a rich tract of thirty miles or so, 
bounded by a ridge of hills. To-day the hills 
were deep purple, against a isunny sky; here 
and there, in the plain, a church steeple or a 
group of trees was touched with light ; but the 
mass of it was in quiet shade, with our winding 
river clearly to be traced in front of us. 

" It is a pretty view, dear," said I, " and every 
day it is different." 

"Lovely! Christine," sighed the child "I 
have been watching that moving vapour. How 
hideous to think that its silvery billows are 
connected with a steam-engine ! ** 

I laughed a little, and pointed out just then 
a streak of light that was bringing out the rich 
colours of distant ploughing-fields. " It is so 
warm, you will get out to-morrow, Phillis," I 
said. 

** Oh no, Christine,'* she said, quite troubled. 
''Don't speak of it. I like sitting here best 
Just you and I, Christine. We don't want any- 
body else.'* 

"Frank and grandmamma are very much 
obliged to you ; I think I shall tell him," said I, 
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laughing ; for at that moment a sharp quick tap 
at the doorannounced the arrival of ourphysician. 

I was always amused at the sudden accession 
of age my brother attained when in the presence 
of his ward ; I suppose a sense of responsibility, 
which I had now in a great measure lost, gave a 
sort of stern dignity to his manner. I did not 
quite wonder that PhilHs seemed afraid of him, 
and I did not repeat what I threatened, only 
that I had spoken of her going out, and that 
she did not seem to feel equal to it. 

''Just what I was going to propose also," 
said my brother; **and to begin with, PhilHs, 
suppose that you come into the drawing-room 
this evening." 

The poor child quite shrank from the idea, 
and we contrived that it should be given up, 
but not the driving scheme for to-morrow ; and 
very much she reproached me, after Frank's 
visit was over, for not having stood out against 
that plan too. Indeed, we had quite a little 
quarrel over it ; that is, I mean, she cried, and I 
had much ado to comfort her. 

Her last words that night were that she 
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hoped all the stupid fine weather was over, and 
I myself almost hoped, when I opened my eyes 
next morning, for a little pattering of rain, a 
dampness, or a north-east wind; but the ele- 
ments were on the doctor^s side, not ours, and a 
soft breeze and a gentle sunshine brought the 
hired carriage to the door, and the relentless 
doctor to hand us in. As might have been 
expected, however> the idea was worse than the 
reality, and in spite of herself the child enjoyed 
the drive, and was invigorated. It was another 
step reached, moreover, and one that was not 
lost; the fatigue of ascending the staircase on our 
return was an argument in favour of her remain- 
ing in the drawing-room awhile, and afterwards 
a part of every day was spent with us down- 
stairs, and by degrees the carriage drive was 
changed for walking exercise ; but we got no 
further. I should have been contented, we were 
so quiet and comfortable, had I not seen that 
Frank was not yet satisfied, 

"Why do you let Phillis lie upon the sofa 
doing nothing ? " he asked ; " she is quite well 
enough to move about." 
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" My dear Frank," said I, " you forget how ill 
she has been, and her sorrow too." 

"You are spoiling her, Christine," was his 
only answer, and he turned away, leaving me to 
sigh over tiie unusual disagreement of opinion 
between us, and to wonder and ask myself if 
he were right 

** Christine," said Phillis in a feeble tone that 
evening — ^she now generally stayed with us an 
hour or two after dinner, — " will you be so kind 
as to find me my book ? " 

"Where is it, love?'' I said, knowing that 
she meant one of Mrs. Jameson's, over which we 
had had a nice talk that afternoon. 

" I don't know," said the indifferent voice ; " I 
left it somewhere upstairs, on the table in your 
room, I think." * : 

" Then you won't begin the knitting to-night ? 
I thought you were going to learn to knit, that 
you might take up grandmamma's stitches for 
her," said I, lighting a bedroom candle ; but as I 
spoke, the candlestick was quietly taken from 
my hand, and Frank, whom we had both 
thought was quite absorbed in study at the 
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other end of the room, carried it to the sofa, 
where he said, "Here, Phillis, it will do you 
good to go for the book yourself." 

My poor child turned very red, as she gave 
one look at his quiet, firm face, and then, taking 
the candle, she left the room, whilst I said 
nothing, but, like her, felt a little ashamed. 

As she did not return in the space of a 
quarter of an hour or so, I stole after her, and 
as I left the room I thought I saw a smile at 
the comer of my brother's mouth, as much as to 
say, " I was right, was I not ? " but he did not 
speak. It was, however, well I went, for Phillis 
had quite exhausted herself with crying. When 
she saw me, her arms were around my neck in 
an instant. 

" Christine," she said, " I am such a trouble to 
you. I know Dr. Raymond thinks so. He 
thinks I am pretending. Oh, Christine, he does 
not like me. I wish I was with papa in the 
quiet grave, only for you, Christine." 

It was not easy to deal with such unreason- 
able agitation; however, I soothed and scolded 
until she was pretty quiet, and then, as there 
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was no chance of her appearing again^ I went 
down alone. 

" Where is Phillis ? " said my brother, when he 
joined me at the tea-table. 

"She has a headache, and will go to bed 
soon," said I, handing him his cup. " Is there 
any news in the paper to-day ? " 

" Nothing particular," he replied, " but there 
is news in the town. Lady Selina Stanhope's 
pretty sister is dead." 

I felt sorry, although I knew the lady very 
slightly, and her death had been expected for 
some time. But I preferred to talk about any- 
thing rather than our own affairs, and so I 
suppose did Frank, for we discussed books and 
politics, and even gossiped about our neigh- 
bours; but we said nothing upon the subject 
that was perhaps most interesting to Us, — our 
beautiful, wilful, perplexing ward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All common things, each day's events^ 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

Longfellow. 

|N spite of herself, with the lengthen- 
ing days of spring, Phillis's health 
improved. A delicate colour bright- 
ened the cheeks that had been like 
ivory, and I thought her every day more lovely. 
She was stronger too, for when there was an 
object she cared for, she could walk some dis- 
tance; but her energy drooped continually. 
Sometimes a passing interest in what was 
going on gave her a quidcj^ing excitement for 
the time, but it faded a3 fast as it had come, 
and she would lie on the sofa, or sit dreaming^ 
with al book she liked, for hours ; and, truth to 
say, she was often cross with me when I tried to 
make her rouse a little. 
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Frank bore it for several weeks ; but I felt 
that he would not bear it long, and at last he 
spoke. 

" Has Phillis been out to-day ? " was his 
matter-of-fact inquiry. 

** Yes," I answered. " At least, she went to 
the bottom of the garden to watch the river 
coming down. She was not strong enough to 
walk with me to the nurseryman's, and the school 
would have been no fit place for her." 

"Then what has she done to-day?" asked 
our mentor. 

"Oh — ^she — ^let me see — it is the * Princess,' 
I think, that she is much interested in. She has 
been reading it, and we went to see Nestor, and 
told grandmamma about him. It is very nice 
for grandmamma to have a cheerful young face 
beside her," said I, racking my brains to find a 
good account of her day's work 

"Now, Christine, dear," said Frank, "this 
will not do. I fear that we are neglecting our 
duty. She is idle and self-indulgent, and if we 
leave her to herself, she promises to grow up 
also igfnorant and self-willed.'* 
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"My dear Frank," said I, shocked at his 
plain speaking, " pray do not prophesy so ill of 
her. " Poor thing, she had to learn to like us 
first, but it was only yesterday we were speak- 
ing about her taking drawing lessons, and I 
will begin a course of reading with her as soon 
as possible." 

" It is not reading alone that she requires," 
said my brother ; " her mind is powerful enough 
to take in knowledge quickly. I was thinking 
of her character. Whilst she thinks only of 
herself, she does not know herself, she has no 
aim in life beyond her daily ease, and I greatly 
fear she has no living principle of good. A 
desire for something grand animates her occa- 
sionally; but it is like a rocket, both in its 
brightness and its results. It would be sad 
indeed that such a lovely frame should hold 
no better soul than this. She disappoints me 
continually." 

" Dear Frank," I said, with the tears forcing 
themselves to my eyes, " it is I that have been 
idle, and my grand desires that have fallen back 
unfulfilled. I see it now; but she is such a 
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dear girl, I am so fond of her that I have shrunk 
from urging her to what she dislikes so much." 

** I have seen that, my gentle Christine," said 
Frank, kindly, "and she is happy in having 
gained your love ; but it was not to blame you, 
my dear sister, that I spoke, only to propose 
another plan. Had she not better go to 
school } " 

" To school ! " I cried. " That would kill 
her at once. A new separation. The coldness 
of a schoolmistress, the companionship of quiz- 
zing school-girls. My dear Frank, you do not 
understand her sensitive nature. She only 
shows herself to me. She is the most tender 
creature ; a harsh word wounds her for hours." 

" Hold, my dear," said Frank smiling, " I did 
not mean to send her quite away. I was only 
thinking of your good old friend Miss Peven- 
sey. She might go there for one hour or six as 
we arranged, and there would still be time left 
for petting her." 

" Oh, Miss Pevensey's ; that is different," said 
I, changing my tone entirely. " Oh, that might 
do very well. A few hours in the morning, 

F 
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when I am busy, or with grandmamma. Yes, 
Miss Pevensey has some nice girls. You know 
there was General Dawson's daughter who went 
back to Meerut last week, a charming girl. Yes, 
Frank, that is a good plan." 

Frank smiled and looked much relieved ; I 
am afraid he had fancied I should be trouble- 
some in my opposition ; but then there was the 
child to tell, and, of course, like a man, he left 
that disagreeable part to me. Ah, now I am 
sorry I have written that, for of all kind, unselfish 
men, Frank was the most so ; nevertheless, he 
thought it better I should explain to Phillis, 
and, therefore, so I did. She took it far better 
than I expected; like many another woman, 
she could bear a great trial better than a small 
one, and this was an important change to her. 
After a certain amount of misery, she sighed 
and submitted ; she supposed, as Dr. Raymond 
said it must be, there was no use in her object- 
ing, and as she never could be happy anywhere, 
she might as well be miserable out of my sight 
sometimes as in it. 

It was not difficult to make arrangements 
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with the old governess herself. She was a 
person for whom we all had a great respect, and 
the regard being mutual, she readily agreed to 
take Phillis, though, as she had always strenu- 
ously refused to admit day pupils, she made it a 
condition that Phillis should walk and dine 
with her young ladies, and only return to us 
in the evening, an arrangement which Frank 
thought an improvement upon the first idea, 
and which Phillis and I protested against in 
vain. 

There was not to be any delay in beginning 
her new life, and a certain Tuesday was irrevo- 
cably fixed. The night before, Frank was out 
with his patients, so she and I could indulge 
in our murmurings at our ease. If I had ever 
been at school she would have been better 
satisfied, but I could only tell her stories of our 
home life, of the dear old governess who had 
lived and died with us, and that was a very 
different thing; so she sat on the hearthrug 
beside me and cried, till Frank came in. 

He was full of the expected arrival of the 
Comptons. Gerald was at Woodlawn, and the 

F 2 
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others were coming to-morrow, and at last the 
troublesome alterations had been completed. 
There had, however, been a serious accident as 
the horses were being taken out of the van ; one 
of them had turned restive, and injured itself so 
much that it was doubtful whether it could 
be allowed to live, and as the younger Miss 
Compton thought more of this horse than of 
her own father, according to Mr. Gerald, 
there was likely to be a great disappointment 
awaiting her. 

Whilst Frank was talking he had not appeared 
to notice the quiet figure that had crept back to 
the sofa ; but now he turned to her, and said 
gaily, " Well, Phillis, so you are going to school 
to-morrow } " 

It was a flushed and tearful face that looked 
up in reply to this ; but he went on — 

" I wonder if I shall be able to recognize you 
in that file of young ladies that I so often meet 
in the Kingsland road } ** 

Phillis only looked more wretched than ever. 

" Come, now, my child," he said in a different 
tone, " brighten up. Be brave about it, I quite 
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understand that there are many things you will 
not like, but if you will try to discover all the 
pleasant things as well, I fancy you will not 
find school unbearable. We should be learning 
all our lives ; but there are no lessons so plea- 
sant as those, we go through at school. At 
least I know I should like to have nothing 
worse to study now than my Latin grammar," 

" It is not that sort of thing I care for," said 
Phillis, in a very low tone, but with a bitter 
scorn in her voice at the idea, 

" Then I think," said my brother, looking as 
if he were putting a strong check on himself, 
" if you do not fear the work, there is nothing 
else that will not be amply compensated for by 
the pleasure of acquiring knowledge. And it 
will gratify Christine and piyself very much if 
we see you trying to overcome the natural dis- 
like you seem to have to go amongst strangers, 
and making the best use possible of your 
time." 

" Well done, dear Mentor," thought I, for it 
was so new to me to see Frank in this capacity, 
that I naughtily regarded it as a little play 
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enacted for our benefit; but looking at his 
earnest eye, and the noble truth of his counte- 
nance, I felt abashed at the half-formed.thought, 

and wished to be more worthy of this dear 
brother. 

Next morning Phillis set off on her voyage of 
discovery, escorted by Frank, and looking as 
proud and undocile as could well be imagined. 
I confess that I was doubtful about the success 
of the experiment, and I watched for her return 
with the greatest eagerness. We had determined 
to change our hours to suit hers, to give up the 
late dinner that she might spend the evening 
with us, and I was alone, at least with grand- 
mamma, in the drawing-room about six o'clock 
when she came home. Oh ! the affection of our 
greeting, we might have been parted for a 
months and the flood of talking that ensued. 
Surely Miss Pevensey must have enforced 
silence very strictly in her school-room, for it 
was at least the outpourings of a whole day 
that came. 

** Oh I Christine," she said, " it has been all so 
odd. Not quite so horrid as I expected, but so 
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strange. I could not help being amused some- 
times. As you expected, Miss Pevensey did 
not ask me to do anything at first, so I just sat 
beside her at a little table in the corner of the 
school-room, and watched them. The girls — 
young ladies, I mean — were so stiff; some are 
taller than I am, but they were all like children 
told to be good and behave prettily, only they 
were more stupid than nice children, and I don't 
think that any of them have any brains. When 
I was tired, I went into the drawing-room to lie 
down, but even there, was a creature practising 
upon a grand piano, and on the walls there 
were bad water-colour drawings, and a portrait 
of Miss Pevensey simpering at me, until I 
wished I had neither eyes nor ears. You know 
the room, Christine ? " 

** Yes," said I, " I was there last week ; but 
what struck me most was a stand of very fine 
primulas in bloom. Are they gone ? " 

"I don't know, Christine," she answered 
rather crossly, " for very soon after I had lain 
down there was a tap at the door, and then the 
handle was turned as if a mouse was nibbling 
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at it, and a girl came in. How she did mince, 
only speaking with part of her voice, as it were. 
They all do that when they are in the school- 
room, and I made out that Miss Pevensey had 
sent her to say that their studies were over, and 
would I like to go back to them. She looked 
shy and silly, and did not stay to show me the 
way ; however, it was not difficult to discover it, 
for there are large red folding-doors that shut 
them out from the hall, and when I opened 
those, what a hubbub I did hear. It made my 
ears sing ; I should have run away again, only it 
was so funny. They were all talking at once I 
think, and I should think trying which could be 
the most idiotic." 

" Don't, my Phillis," said I ; " Miss Pevensey 
was not there, I suppose ? " 

**No, that was the reason. There was one 
governess, a French lady, but she made more 
noise than anybody, calling out for order, with- 
out being noticed in the least You know it 
rained, and instead of walking, they were to 
take exercise in some other way, and I think 
they must have been quarrelling how it was to 
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be. And, Christine, they speak such bad 
French, When I spoke to the governess, they 
all stopped to listen, and she soon began to 
flatter me, and ask me fifty questions about it 
I stopped that pretty quickly; but then the 
vulgar creatures looked as if they thought she 
had been put down, so I went on talking to her 
again." 

"I did not know you spoke French, my 
dear," said I. 

** Oh, yes," she answered, coolly, " I very often 
talked in French with papa, before he became 
ilL He had been for years in France and Italy 
when he was young. You know, Christine, that 
was when he would be an artist, and grandpapa 
was cruel to him. " 

I did not know ; however I made no remark, 
and she went on 

"So papa taught me French as soon as I 
knew Latin well enough. But of course I did 
not tell the French governess that ; could I now, 
Christine ? " 

"There was no occasion, my dear," said I, 
" but I hope you were not unkind to her." 
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" Oh, she is such a queer little black thing/* 
continued my saucy companion, without reply- 
ing to my question. " She does not look clean, 
and I am sure she has not truth in her eyes. I 
don't think I could have spoken to her at all, 
only I was so glad to hear French again." 

** So was she, I guess, my dear," said I, "I 
am always 50 sorry for those poor foreign ladies 
who come here to teach in schools. I remem- 
ber once meeting with a German governess who 
made my heart ache with her account of her 
first days in England." 

"Tell me about her, Christine,'* said the 
young tyrant, settling her brown head in my 
lap. "I am tired of talking and of every- 
thing, indeed," she added with a sigh. 

"I was staying at a house in the country 
where this lady had at least gained a comfort- 
able home," said I, putting myself so that she 
might rest more comfortably. "I had been 
attracted by her unaffected good-nature, and 
she appeared to have taken a more than equal 
fancy to me ; for one day, when she was left be- 
hind to make breakfast for me, and I had a cold. 
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and all my friends had gone to an ardieiy 
meeting wthout me, she told me this story of 
her first outset in life, with the most touching 
simplicity. I cannot imitate her broken English, 
but these were her words as nearly as I remem- 
ber them. She had lost her mother suddenly 
before she left her native country, and her 
health had evidently been shaken by that, and 
by the necessity of having to go out into the 
world to earn her living. It was in explaining 
a slight spasm I had observed, that she gave me 
this account. 

"*I have something to the heart. It is a 
family complaint It is nothing. I had a 
great shock, and it came then. I have a bottle. 
I put a few drops in my hand, and I rub it, and 
it is gone. I would never be in bed. Our old 
doctor, in my own country, he has known us 
from this height. He said, * Naughty child,' for 
I would not be in bed, I would rather lie on 
the bed, but I would not in it. Yet I was the 
strongest till I came to England. It did not 
suit me. I had been used to run about and do 
as I liked, and it was the change, and the 
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Doctor said I should not have come so high* — so 
far north she meant — 'in England. I could not 
stay, and when I went to London back again, 
my sisters did not know me. As I was in the 
cab, Emilia was not that from me, and I nodded 
and said * Good day/ and she turned her head 
on one side, and Georgina, when we met at the 
docks she thought, * Why has not Sophia come ? 
we shall be too late for the steamer/ She did 
not know me. My face was puffed out, my lips 
were white, and my t,yt!& had something large in 
them. It was the damp of that Liverpool ; and 
then the food was not so good as I had been 
used to. Oh ! it was so. bad, sometimes I could 
cry instead of eating. They said, would I have 
meat a second time in the day? — why did they 
not offer it ? My fingers, the skin peeled off. It 
was a little fever, I did not care to live. If any 
one had come to me and said * You will not get 
better,' I should have said 'All right.' My 
sister and my brother-in-law came to meet 
me at Ostend, because it was the first time I 
had come home. The doctor said it was my 
native air that I wanted. When I got home I 
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opened my mouth. Ah ! and I said, * That is 



) > 



good! 

" I conclude that her native air had done all 
that was required, for when Fraulein Schwabe 
told me her history, she was plump and happy- 
looking, and bore no trace of the miseries that 
had attended her first outset in life ; but I have 
always been very sorry for foreign governesses 



since." 



" Thank you, Christine dear ; that is a pretty 
story ; I am sure I pity them too, when they 
have to spend their life in a school. Bah ! how 
do they live. I wonder how much longer Dr. 
Raymond intends me to remain there. I intend 
to learn as much music as possible, and what 
else was it he mentioned particularly, and then 
you must tell him, Christine, to let me come 
away ; I could not endure it long, and I am so 
tired." 

" My poor Phillis," said I, gently stroking her 
hair, " I thought you said it was not so very bad." 

" Not to-day, but it will be shocking after- 
wards, for they have rules to tell them how to 
do everything } Shall I really have to observe 
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their rules, Christine ? Surely not. Now don't 
say I must," she added, starting up, and putting 
her little hand upon my mouth, and finishing by 
kissing me, " It is enough if I learn the baby 
lessons that I have brought home with me. It 
would be so stupid doing nothing to-mo r r o w 
morning again, that I thought, since I must be 
at Rome, I would e'en do what the Romans do. 
I wonder where Jessy has put my books." 

Jessy was summoned, the books brought, and 
the lessons examined ; but when Phillis began 
to learn them, she discovered that it was by no 
means such baby- work as she had expected. A 
memory unexercised soon loses its powers, and 
as she had real weakness of body to struggle 
against as well, the task was difficult, and it was 
only her fear of failing before the girls she de- 
spised that made her persevere in performing it. 
Many a night afterwards the same feeling kept 
her up. This evening, however, she suffered 
from the exertion, and when Frank came in to 
tea, she was so languid and overdone that he 
had no reason, as yet, to congratulate himself 
upon the result of his experiment. I do not 
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know whether he noticed it, but naturally, his 
first questions were about the school and 
PhiUis's impressions of it To my surprise, for 
she had scarcely ever spoken freely to him 
before, she dashed into a still more absurd 
account than she had given to me, and in her 
own interest, not observing his gravity, she pro- 
ceeded to speak of Miss Pevensey in the same 
tone, quite unconscious of the effect she was 
producing, until she was suddenly pulled up by 
such a rebuke, short though it was, as I had not 
thought my dear brother capable of concocting. 

" What is the matter with Frank," said grand- 
mamma, whom I was just helping back into 
her chair. " He looks so like your father, 
Christine." 

Frank overheard her, and in a moment he 
had crossed the room. " I was angry, grand- 
mamma ; but it has gone now. Will you play 
at backgammon with Phillis, and I will watch 
the game." 

Phillis had been accustomed, we discovered, to 
play with her father, and she had seemed to like 
it ; so this had been the arrangement for many 
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evenings, when Frank had half an hour to 
spare, to guide grandmama's wavering hands 
and point out the blots she did not see ; but to- 
night there was no response, and when I also 
proposed it, Phillis only muttered " I am tired," 
and sank into the easiest chair. 

"I am so old," said grandmama, who, 
strangely enough, had gathered something of 
what was going on. "Frank, when you say 
your prayers, pray that I may be taken soon. 
It seems so long." Notwithstanding all this, it 
was a kind " good night " the child received ; but 
there was small response to it, and I could only 
sigh and wish, for things seemed destined to go 
wrong between them, and I could not help it. 

It was little better the next morning. Phillis 
looked so wretchedly ill, I thought she ought to 
stay at home ; but her guardian, though he had 
beeno bserving her particularly, said nothing; 
so how could I propose it, particularly as he 
lingered plainly for the purpose of watching 
how she loitered, heedless of my hints about 
the hour, keeping patient Jessy standing in 
the hall, whilst she petted Nestor, of gathered 
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flowers, or anything to pass the time, until at 
last, in terror of an outbreak, I almost forced 
her off, and then and not till then, did the 
doctor go to his consulting room, and I could 
sit down awhile to rest and long for the peaceful 
days when our ward was lying on a couch 
upstairs, nay almost for the time before we had 
even heard her name, for I could not help 
fearing somehow that she was going to be the 
cause of unhappiness to us all. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pride 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is but littleness. 

Wordsworth. 

CONFESS that I was perturbed dur- 
ing the whole of that day ; and even 
when I was receiving some visitors 
in the afternoon I could scarcely 
help wondering all the time what Phillis was 
doing, and whether she was trying to avoid 
contact with the black-looking " Mademoiselle/" 
or curling her lip at some girlish " fun" of the 
young ladies, or even annoying by her impu- 
dence the excellent, but precise, Miss Pevensey. 
A hasty engagement had been made for 
Frank and myself to go and spend that evening 
with our valued friend Mr. Cameron and his 
maiden sister, and when PhiUis returned I was 
dressing for their early tea. 



It 
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" How provoking ! " was her first exclamation, 
" I had so much to tell you. It is veiy tiresome 
that you are going out" 

I am sorry to leave you," said I, kissing her, 
but it is quite nice to have you to stay with 
grandmamma. Besides I am not going directly, 
so sit down, and tell me how you have got on, 
and what Miss Pevensey said to the half-learned 
lesson." 

" Oh," groaned Phillis, throwing herself upon 
my couch, with an exhausted air. " You know 
they were not even half-learned, but oh, Chris- 
tine, do not mention lessons, pray. I never 
thought that learning could have been made so 
detestable. I will tell you what it reminds 
me of. Taking bottled porter by teaspoonfuls. 
Faugh! But Christine, you don't look niee," 
and here she started up, as she often did, with 
the greatest concern, when something in my 
costume displeased her eye. "Did you not 
see that the velvet you have put round your 
hair is not the right shade of blue ? Do be con^ 
tented with black and white. No, you .want 
colour. Then pray wear a rosy one. I know 

G 2 
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you have some. There, that is exquisite with 
your pearly grey. Now, dear Christine, look." 

I looked, and laughed, and allowed, after 
which the grumbling began again. 

**! had a music lesson to-day that was not 
unpleasant at all, and the Italian I quite en- 
joyed, only the man — the Signor Marchesi I 
mean — who teaches it, said something about me 
to Miss Pevensey, and I did not like that." 

" You had not vexed him, dear, had you ? " 

** Oh, no, quite the contrary ; he began with 
flattery, and I went away directly, so I don't 
quite know what he said. By-the-bye, Christine, 
there is one girl who hates me, I heard her say 



so. 



" Oh, my dear !" cried I, 

'* Yes, it is true, and I had almost rather be 
hated than loved by all the rest of them. 
There was another creature, with a pasty face 
and red hair, who wanted to kiss me." Here 
Phillis looked so sick at the remembrance that 
I could not help laughing, although I shook my 
head. " I must not forget," she added, " that I 
was charged with a message of kind regards to 
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you from Miss Pevensey. I hope it is not 
coming every day, it would be so monotonous, 
and could do you no good, Christine ; but I like 
her a little better than I did, if she would only 
not speak in those precise round sentences, it 
sounds so false — * Miss Agnew, my love, I trust 
that your health will enable you' (here my 
naughty little girl mimicked the good old lady 
to the life) — and wear such hideous gowns 
besides. Imagine, to-day she had on a silk of 
a snuffy brown colour with large stripes like 
dyed eggs, or the marble paper of copy- 
books." 

'* Now, now, my dear," said I, " that must do ; 
what would my brother say if he heard us ? '* 

The pretty, mischievous, lazy face changed in 
its expression at once, she looked fairly cross, 
and said, " Surely I may say what I like to you, 
Christine." 

" Say on, my dear child," said I, " as long as 
it is not unkind, or what Dr. Raymond would 
disapprove." 

" If I waited to consider whether Dr. Ray- 
mond would like , what I was going to say," 
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grumbled the most. dismal voice, "I should 
never speak at alL" 

**If it were wrong, my dear, it should be 
stopped on that account. We are all bound 
to guard our tongues from evil or unkind- 
ness." 

"That is, I believe, the substance of what 
Miss Pevensey took ten minutes to express this 
afternoon," said my little incorrigible. " It was 
called forth by one of the girls, who had done 
something dreadful, I don't know what, and 
she made an apology. I was much amused to 
watch her, the picture was rather touching ; but 
you know, Christine, if anything of that sort 
were to happen to me — I do not think it is 
likely — only if it were, I should come away, 
should I not 1 " 

< 

"Come away, my dear," echoed I, perfectly 
amazed at the coolness with which she 
announced the prospect of her rebellion, " what 
do you mean ? " 

" Well," she replied, slightly embarrassed, " I 
mean that I could not endure being made a 
spectacle of like that poor creature. Surely, 
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Christine, Dr. Raymond does not intend me to 
be like the other girls entirely, does he ? " 

" You had better ask him," said I, drily. 

" No, I don't think I should quite like that," 
she answered after a moment's pause. " I wish 
you would, there's a dear Christine, now di- 
rectly when we go downstairs, will you ? " 

She pressed me, until I promised, but not 
without reminding her that it was not an es- 
pecially good time for it, seeing that she had 
displeased him only the night before. 

I obtained no response to this, and so we 
went down together into the drawing room 
which was in semi-darkness, only relieved by 
the fitful blazes of the fire, and these werd 
partly obscured by the person of Frank himself, 
who stood upon the hearthrug, talking to grand- 
mamma, who had laid aside her knitting, and 
now sat with her hands calmly folded upon her 
lap. 

"Here is an impatient child, Frank," I said; 
** she has a question upon her mind, which must 
be settled, it appears, immediately, at the risk 
even of Miss Cameron's coffee getting cold," ' 
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Frank did not smile as I had meant he 
should, only moved from before the fire, and 
pulled some chairs forward for us both, saying 
as he did so, " We may have at least five minutes ; 
what is it, Christine ? ** 

" Never mind now," whispered Phillis, pulling 
at my sleeve. 

"Phillis wants to know," said I, "if you 
intend her to be exactly on the same footing as 
the other young ladies at Miss Pevenseys? " 

"How? I don't understand," said Frank, 
looking puzzled. "You had better tell me 
yourself, Phillis," he added gently. 

Phillis laid her hand on mine, and drew a 
quick breath, then gathering courage, she said, 
in what sounded rather a saucy tone, though I 
knew well enough she did not mean it to be so, 
" I have not to be like them in doing all that 
the governesses tell them, and that kind of 
thing, have I ? " 

" Why, Phillis ? " asked my brother gravely, 
though I could not help thinking I saw a 
lurking smile of amusement. 

"Because I — I am older," she answered. 
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pinching my hand in her nervousness, " at least 
I am different, and I am not a boarder, and I 
have been ill, and " — here she stopped, and 
Frank did smile, but quickly checked himself, 
and said with seriousness enough, '*We 
thought you strong enough to do like other 
girls, or we should not have sent you to school. 
Your not being a boarder Miss Pevensey kindly 
excuses as a special favour; your being what 
you call different is one reason for our wishing 
you to have companions ; and, whilst I hope you 
will avoid falling into any of the petty or un-^ 
ladylike habits from which your secluded child- 
hood has hitherto kept you free, in respect of 
submission to authority you will be exactly 
like the others. I am almost inclined to think 
that you will have more need of this than any 
of your companions." 

Phillis had begun by fixing her eyes with 
fearlessness but anxiety, upon her guardian's 
face, but when he finished, the long dark lashes 
alone were seen upon her crimson cheeks, and 
what she would have answered I know not, for 
grandmamma again unconsciously stepped in. 
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*^ Are you scolding the poor child, Frank ?" said 
she ; *^ you should pray for her ;" and the hands 
remained calmly folded, and grandmamma ex- 
pected no reply, whilst Frank, embarrassed, 
walked to the other end of the room and back 
again, before he could say another word. Then 
he put his hand on PhilUs's shoulder, and said 
gently, " You must not let what I have said 
make you unhappy, my child. I daresay that 
some day you will laugh at your present horror 
of being considered a school-girl. I suppose 
you have some lessons to prepare. Do you 
want any books or maps to help you } What 
are they ? " . 

" I have none to-night," said Phillis in a con- 
strained voice and haughty manner. " Miss 
Pevensey said I was not to trouble myself with 
them until I felt stronger. I shall tell her, how- 
ever, to-morrow morning that I am considered 
well enough already." 

"You had better do so," said my brother, 
simply ; " and this evening I am glad that you 
will have leisure to enjoy the new African book 
that I have brought for you and vay sister. 
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Now we must go. Have you wraps enough, 
Christine ? " 

" Oh, dear," said I, " I must have left my 
thick shawl upstairs ; I will fetch it in a 
moment." 

Frank glanced at Phillis, then said, *'No, 
let Jessy run," and rang the bell. I am sure 
that Phillis had thought of going herself, but 
Frank's look made her ready pride rise and she 
remained — ^to her own further suffering, for as 
I turned to meet my maid and have my shawl 
put on, I heard Frank say in a severe tone, 
^' It would have been nicer of you to have done 
that for Christine, Phillis ; she has done much 
more for you ; do you not think so ? " and 
whilst I was busying myself with directions to 
Jessy near the door, I knew that he was waiting 
until the rebellious lips would tell him he was 
right, and a long time it was, but at last the 
child gave way, and with a relieved smile and a 
lighter step he joined me in the hall. 

So much were my thoughts engrossed by 
this dear little wilful sister, as I almost regarded 
her, that it seemed rather strange after we 
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arrived at Mr. Cameron's, to have her dismissed 
with a polite but indifferent hope that our 
young ward had quite recovered from her long 
illness, and then to be called to divide my atten- 
tion between Miss Cameron's account of the 
woman who had so completely swindled the 
clothing club, and the dear old gentleman's last 
discovery in animalculse ; but with his kind and 
simple way of giving a history of his specimens 
even I could listen and be interested. It has 
often struck me that the more clever and 
scientific men are, the more patient they are, 
and the more forbearing with inquiring ignora- 
muses like myself. At any rate, so it was with 
Mr. Cameron, and our evenings there always 
seemed to leave us with a desire to do good 
like the sister, or to follow the man of genius in 
his search after the hidden beauties of which 
God's world is so completely full. 

As we returned home in the moonlight, and 
stood for a moment before our own door to 
look at the country mapped out quite distinctly, 
Frank was reminded of Woodlawn, The long- 
talked of Comptons had arrived, he said, and as 
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we went into the house we arranged to make the 
first call on them next week together. I had 
not, however, to wait so long before making the 
acquaintance of some of the family, at least ; for 
next morning, before luncheon — dinner it was — 
the Colonel himself called, so strikingly like his 
son in face and figure that I could not have 
mistaken him. His manner, however, was 
exactly the reverse of Mr. Gerald's : he spoke 
with great deliberation in ponderous periods, 
only relieved by his habitual courtesy. He had 
called thus early, he said, in order to lose no 
time in becoming personally acquainted with 
the children of an old friend, as well as of 
making his acknowledgments for all the 
trouble we had taken in his behalf. 

I disclaimed any share in the acknowledg- 
ments, but hoped that they were, satisfied with 
Woodlawn. " Yes, on the whole," he said ,' "the 
architecture was bad — ^too modern ; that, how- 
ever, must be submitted to ; with a few altera- 
tions the place might be considered comfort- 
able. His daughters were glad ta have a roof 
of their own over their heads at last" 
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The mention of his daughters reminded me 
to say that I was hoping to take an early- 
opportunity of calling upon them. 

"That is one part of my errand this morn- 
ing," said the Colonel. " I wish to express a 
hope that you and Dr. Raymond will waive 
ceremony, and give us the pleasure of your 
company at dinner on Thursday. It will be a 
charity to my daughters. Gerald has returned 
to the south, but he has left them full of im- 
patience to be introduced to you." 

This was flattering enough, but I could give 
no decided answer until I knew what Frank's 
engagements were. That was not all, however ; 
the Colonel proceeded to extend his invitation 
to " our interesting young friend." I was quite 
surprised, but supposing it mere politeness, I at 
once declined. She was a mere school-girl, and 
her deep mourning was sufficient excuse, had 
she been old enough for society. 

Whether he really had a curiosity to see 
Fhillis, whether it was mere kindly feeling, or 
whether niy decided negative had roused the 
Colonel's love of rule, I know not, but he com- 
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bated all my objections with such heavy per- 
tinacity that I was obliged to give way so far 
as to throw the decision upon my brother, 
whose opinion^ I doubted not, would be like 
my own. 

This, however, appeared quite to satisfy my 
visitor, who now rose to take his leave ; but a 
hideous whistling at this moment breaking 
upon the stillness, he waited until he had given 
vent to some of his favourite views upon 
modem so-called improvements. 

** I pity you. Miss Raymond. Railways are 
one of the greatest drawbacks of the present 
age, if I may be allowed to appl>^ an apparently 
inappropriate word to the moving power of 
modem progress. Where now shall we find 
the secluded hamlet, with its innocent simple- 
minded inhabitants, or the retired valley, offer- 
ing secure repose to the tired wanderer or the 
mere searcher after piscatory and other peace- 
ful pleasures ? All are poisoned by the pesti- 
ferous steam-engine, bringing with every snort 
a new implement of destmction. The taste of 
the nation must deteriorate. Where is the line 
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of beauty now, when our land is mapped out 
with rule and compasses ? Ah, you smile, Miss 
Raymond." 

So I did at such an exaggeration of my own 
opinions, but I could fully agree with the 
principle ; and the Colonel, well pleased ap- 
parently, proceeded with pompous courtesy to 
take his leave. 

It appeared that somewhere on his way 
home Colonel Compton had encountered Frank, 
for when my brother returned to dinner, I 
found that he was already in possession of the 
invitation, and had accepted it. 

"Not for Phillis, my dear .? " said I. 

*' Why not > It was very kind of them to 
think of her, and it will do her good to mix 
with other people, and learn to be agreeable to 
them." 

Frank was so decided that I laid aside my 
own opinion, and only hoped that Phillis might 
like the idea herself. It was not always easy to 
calculate on the way the dear child might take 
any proposition, and this was so unusual, and 
she so disliked strangers generally. When she 
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came in, however, that evening, she was com- 
pletely pre-occupied, and passed over with 
comparative indifference my news of the 
invitation. 

" Christine," she said, with importance, "never 
mind about those people. I will go with you, 
if you like. I should like to see Mr. Compton's 
sisters ; he gave such a queer account of them 
that I am rather curious to know them, and 
they must be a pleasant variety after nothing 
but school-girls. He is away too, so I need 
not be afraid of a headache, but I want to 
tell you something I have determined, only 
you must promise me not to tell anybody 
else/' 

" I do not like secrets, my dear; they oppress 
me.** 

"Well, I will tell you without," she began, 
" but remember it is my wish that you should 
keep it" 

"Stop then," said I, "for I may not observe 
your wish^ and then you would repent having 
confided in me." 

" Now, you are provoking, Christine," said my 

H 
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silly child, angrily. ** I will tell you, and jrou 
shall Hsten to me. It was as disagreeable as 
possible toHlay at school, but I do not intend to 
care for it I shall make the best of the 
matter/' 

" That . is brave and right, my dear," said I, 
laughing as much from satisfaction as from 
amusement. ^ Go on that way and you will 
soon see good in ^at has been at first so sadly 
against the grain.'' 

^ I do not think jnou quite understand me," 
said the young lady, grandly; •'however, 
Christine, you must see that I only meant this 
for you, and' yoU will not mention it to any 



one. 
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I will not be bound by my little sister," said 
I, and Phillis was so delighted with the word 
that she threw her arms round me, and the 
compact she desived was sealed. Thus, sooner 
much than we had ventured to hope was one 
result of our plan obtained, Phillis was com- 
pletely roused, and though I shrewdly suspected 
that poor Miss Pevensey's share of the task was 
not a light on^ I was rejoiced to see that the 
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dear girl's step was stronger, and that she at 
least looked brighter than she had done since 
she had come to us, and that was at least 
five months ago. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakespeare. 

|HE ColoneFs carriage arrived on 
Thursday at the hour named, which 
was an early one, and the lengthen- 
ing days gave us still light enough 
for the drive. I knew Woodlawn well, but to 
Phillis it was quite new, and she was sufficiently 
excited to be rather amusing in her running 
commentaries. 

'* Ah, that must be the very clump of fir trees 
that makes such a good point from your bed- 
room window, Christine. How pretty the drive 
is through this thick wood. I like gloomy shade 
Now it is opening out Here are the pleasure 
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grounds. There is a Wellingtonia, I am sure. 
Too much polished I think, but that grassy 
slope is nice ; and the pond — only do look at 
that stone bordering, what is it.^ with stiff vases 
on it ; I call that hideous. Oh I and do look at 
the shrubs, and that pink hawthorn. I wish we 
were going no further than the garden, the 
house is so square* I know that I shall dislike 
the Miss Comptons." 

" I would advise you not to begin with that 
little aversion, my dear," said I, " and, indeed, 
considering the short time they have been in 
the house, it would be unfair to judge them by 
its physiognomy " 

"Well, but, Christine, you cannot deny that the 
flat roof suggests a total absence of brains ; the 
high, narrow windows promise that they will 
not touch the backs of their chairs; and the 
portico is the image of pompous pride." 

"Silly child!" said I, smiling in spite of 
myself. 

"I cannot help it, Christine; to me Miss 
Pevensey's house always speaks of tiresome 
duty and uninviting virtue, whilst yours looks 
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as if it said to everyone, * Come ia here and be 
happy/ " 

" Hush, hush, TRY dear " said I, " I won't be 
flattered into encouraging^ such nonsense;" 
whilst I thought to myself, there is no better 
cure for one's own foolish fancies than seeing 
them exaggerated in one's neighbour* 

The carriage had now, however, drawn up 
before the "proud" portico^ and we soon found 
ourselves beii^ announced at the door of a 
pretty, uewly-fumisbed drawing-^ioom. On a 
splendid t^er-skin, in front of a cheerful iire, 
the Colondwas standing with the Times in his 
hand, out of which he was apparently reading 
somethii^ to a mild4ooking, elderly lady who 
sat near. In the large bay-window at the end 
of the room, looking out upon the sunset, as its 
glow fell upon both wood and water, stood Miss 
Compton ; her darl^ well-shaped head and tall 
figure thrown out strikingly by tiie warm, 
though fading light outside. The Major came 
forward to meet us with a stately welcome, and 
then his dai^hter advanced a few steps towards 
us;. I was struck by her noble features, but the 
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e^ressi<Hi was kmnoveable^ and her T^nsit and 
manner so impenetrable, whilst she paid us the 
stereotyped attentions q£ a hostess and no more, 
that I could willii^lj- assent to the sauciness 
that drew FhiUis into some trouble as we went 
home, when she asserted that, if not brainless. 
Miss Compton was undeniably the prototype 
of the partico- 

" Where is Ethdreda ?** asked the Colonel, 
after we had all gathered round the fire. 

If he asked Maude she did sot hear him, and 
the question was placidly replied to by Mrs, 
Nettley, the good lady uriio was crotcheting, 
and whom I at once guessed was the old gover- 
ness Mr. Gerald had named to me. Reda 
had not yet come in from her ride^ shef said, 
and a laboured ccmversation followed^ in which 
the Colonel took the leading part, and Fhillis, 
as indeed became her, none at all. 

It was rather a tiresome interval ; and I was 
deploring Frank's prolonged absence, when a 
little lady tripped into the room, a perfect con- 
trast in every way to her sister. She had a 
roimd face and small chin, rippling light hair, 
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a supple figure, and a coaxing, childish man- 
ner. 

" Did you think I was lost, papa ? " she said, 
after breaking into his first speech of introduc- 
tion by a hasty shaking of hands with us, and 
a kissing of her governess. " Did you think I 
was lost ? You have not waited dinner for me, 
I hope. I have only been twelve minutes in 
dressing, I assure you. But I have had an 
adventure, a most amusing one. We were five 
miles from home, not far from a queer village — 
Burton, I think — ^when my horse cast a shoe. 
I have been longing for something to happen, 
Miss Raymond," she continued, turning to me 
with a pretty smile, *'so you may suppose that 
I was charmed." 

" Scarcely the most charming kind of adven- 
ture, I should have thought ;" but the young 
lady rattled on. 

" Grainger came up at once to see what was 
to be done. * Dismount, to be sure, and find the 
nearest blacksmith's, of course,' said I ; but at 
this nick of time, up trotted a gentleman, 
who, taking off his hat, like a story-book 
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highwayman, politely enquired if he could 
assist me." 

Mrs. Nettley looked up rather anxiously; 
Maude asked Phillis if she were cold, and a 
frown began to gather on the Colonel's brow, 
but Ethelreda still went on speaking in the 
most lively manner, and using a good deal of 
gesture as she spoke. 

"*My horse has cast a shoe,' said I. ' Mine can 
carry a lady well,' quoth he ; ' let your servant 
change the saddles, and there is a good black- 
smith behind yon church.' " 

"You had better reserve the rest of your 
adventure," began the Colonel. 

"No, papa dear, do listen," persisted Miss 
Ethelreda ; " it seemed cool, but such an animal 
I never saw — a perfect beauty, bay, about fifteen 
and a half. I would not have a new gown for 
half-a-year if I thought there was a chance 
of his selling it ; however, it was something to 
mount it for once, so getting down by the help 
of my new cavalier " 

"My dear," said Mrs. Nettley, in an accent 
of reproach. 
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*• Ethdreda," began flie Cdlimcl again, but the 
little chit only put her fingers upon his ami, and 
with 3 fuiging laragh said, ^1l thoi^ht I should 
frighten you* Don't be vexed, papa^ it w«s only 
that d^ur old Mr. Malcoini^ yc»ax solicitor, the 
steadiest old Scotchman in existence — ^bnt si«£ 
ahots e ■ * * 

"Dr. Raymond," said the old butler; and I 
think I was by^ no means the only one who 
rejoiced at the entrance of my brother. 

It was during the two or three nunntes more 
that preceded the annotmcement of dinner that 
1 nvssed Fhillis from WlY sid^ and, locking 
round, at last es[»ed her standing in the deep 
shade of the window curtain, evidently a good 
deal agitated. It darted upon me at once that 
she had first been overcome bj'- Miss Ethdreda's 
mention of Burton, and then, probably, by the 
sight of the pretty girl's caressing of her papa. 
I know at lestst that when, for the first time 
after my father died, I saw a happier daughter 
rejoicing in the embrace of the parent whom 
she k)ved, I was nearly overpowered with 
grief; and instead of accepting the Colonel's 
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ann, which at that momeiit was offered to me^ 
I would fain have gone and comforted her. 
But before I could so far infringe proprieties, a 
new phase in Miss Compton had appeared, and 
she was by the side of Phillip quietly, but 
kindly, enquiring if she were unwell and would 
nither remain with Mrs: Nettley, who was not 
gem^ in to dmnen It was impossible to avoid 
some slight confusion ; Mr^ Nettley had now 
joined them also, and was offering remedies, but 
before tfie sense of things had reached the 
Colonel, who was apparently slow in everything^ 
Frank had stepped forward, and put an end to 
the discussion. - 

"Miss Agnew is delicate, Miss Compton, and 
scarcely equal to society ; if you will allow me 
I will prescribe quietness here, and Mrs. 
Nettley's kindness; Will you allow me to take 
you in to dinner?" 

Matters easily arranged themselves after this, 
and we were all very soon seated round the 
handsomely equipped dinner table. 

I was sorry for Phillis, but also annoyed at 
the incident, for I knew Frank would be so 
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vexed, he had so little compassion — as I thought 
— for any deficiency in self-control; however, 
the good breeding of our entertainers prevented 
any remark being made upon it, and everything 
passed off quite smoothly. 

Nevertheless, I was not sorry that Miss 
Compton's consideration made our sojourn with 
the gentlemen as short as possible. Any 
anxiety, however, was quite put an end to when 
we returned to the drawing-room ; there Phillis 
was sitting comfortably, with an Indian fire 
screen in her hand, and a Skye terrier lying on 
the long skirt of her black dress, whilst 
Mrs. Nettley was talking to her in a quiet, 
gossipping way, just as she might have talked 
to the Miss Comptons six years ago, when they 
were recovering from the attack of scarlet fever 
that the Colonel had told me about at dinner. 
As soon as I appeared the good lady gave her 
report, in the most matter-of-fact manner — 
"Miss Agnew had some sal volatile^ and lay 
down for a short time, she then had tea with 
me^ and now I think she is much better." 

" We know the wonderful qualities of your 
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tea, Mrs. Nettley," said Maude, after she had 
politely expressed her pleasure at her guest's 
recovery, " and what a treat we used to consider 
it in our Aldemey milk days." 

"I am seriously thinking of returning to 
Aldemey milk," said Miss Ethelreda, who had 
thrown herself upon the rug, and was half lying 
there, with an arm round the Skye. " I am sure 
we were happiest in those days. I am so often 
disappointed now. I shall never like my horse 
again, since I have seen that beautiful bay of 
Mr. Malcolm's." 

** Aldemey milk would be at a premium if it 
contained happiness," said I, laughing. 

** I don't mean the Aldemey milk alone," said 
Miss Ethelreda, demurely; "but would you 
believe it. Miss Raymond, I have only been 
my own mistress fifteen, sixteen — ^how many 
months, Mrs. Nettley ? " 

** Fourteen, my dear, last Febmary." 

"Fourteen months last February," repeated 
the young lady, "and I am already tired of the 
service, and seriously think of taking to gram- 
mars and pinafores again. Now, Miss Raymond, 
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you are quizzing m^ I daresay, and Mrs. Nettley 
is shaking her head hopelessly ; pray speak 
out; you know I am the sweetest-tempered 
person in existence. You fkst, Mrs. Nettifey 
dean" 

" I meant only that you were talking rather 
last, my dear," said the governess. 

''And you, Miss Raymond, I must have your 
advice^ you looked so wise.** 

•"My fece belied me then," said I. *' Minerva 
was no near relative of min^ a$ Frank would 
tell you, I daresay." 

"Would you like a little dusic?" said Miss 
Compton, coming to me, as if she had not heard 
a Wofd we had been saying^, though I believe 
she oiily opened the piano to close theconversa- 
tion, and Miss Ethdreda jumped up at once 
and said, ^ Yes, I am sure she would, and I will 
play for her;" and sitting down, she dashed into 
one of Mendelssohn's most charming fantasias, 
evidently trying to throw ofif her own whimsical- 
ities In his vagaries, and thoroughly enjoying it, 
as she made me do toa 

Whilst J was talking to her about it, Mrs. 
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Nettley said, 'Maud^ tclj dear, I pfomised 
Miss Agnew that, yon would shew her your 
West Indiaa photogra;^;*' and presently 
Fhillis was estaUished before a large quarto 
book, with Miss Compton by her side to ex* 
phun them, and languidly to wonder — as I saw 
she was doing — :how this beautiful and strange- 
looldng cjiild iiad such a knowledge and 
appreciation of tb^ subjects. 

When the Colonel and my brother entered, 
I saw a gleam of satisfaction come over Frank's 
fece, as he tocdc in the tranquil aspect of the 
party. Soon afbeiwards I sang, and Fhillis was 
asked to <k> so, but her decide negative being 
confirmed by me, Miss Compton herself, at her 
fathei^s reque^ went to the piano, and gave us, 
in a finished style, and deep conttalto voice, 
a lovdy song fiom Armidcu We quite en- 
joyed it, for we are both thc»T>ughly fond of 
music; but I was.ieminded of a speech. Mr. 
Trautsen made long ago, ^ It is no compliment 
to piaise when a song is done; it is as if you 
had thought they could not sing weH.** Certainly, 
Miss Compton's manner forbade compliment, 
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and she plainly sang again and again for her 
father^s pleasure, not for ours. Upon the whole 
the evening was oppressive, and I was not sorry 
when the hour of departure came, though their 
considerate politeness continued to the last, 
when Phillis was specially wrapped up by Mrs. 
Nettley, and I was handed to the carriage by 
the Colonel, in the midst of an elaborate speech 
of thanks for our charity in visiting their retire- 
ment, concluding with a small jest, at which he 
was still gently chuckling when we departed. 

On the whole — although of course I thought 
Frank quite right when he stopped Phillis at the 
outset of her satires upon their dulness — I did 
not think the acquaintance likely to prove so 
advantageous as I had anticipated, in point of 
pleasant intercourse I mean ; in other ways I 
suppose we should be rather objects of envy to 
such of our neighbours as busied themselves 
about us. Asparagus or fruit with the Colonel's 
compliments came continually ; new books were 
handed on to us ; Frank rarely returned from a 
visit to Mrs. Nettley, who often had neuralgia, 
without a supply of hothouse flowers, and. 
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strangely enough, in the end the young ladies 
took to petting Fhillis. I was the more surprised 
because she was not at all nice in her manner 
to them, but I expect that she amused them, 
and the bait of some fine pictures they had 
brought with them, and a promise of teaching 
her to ride, made her tolerate the civility which 
Frank, in his disapproval of her natural over- 
fastidiousness, would not allow her to refuse. 

So she often went over to Woodlawn, and my 
fear that she would dislike her school-life more 
in consequence was not justified. But she had 
met with an object of interest in the latter, and 
whilst Miss Feyensey's manner in speaking of 
her pupil was by no means satisfactory, Phillis's 
remarks upon her governess were less bitter on 
the whole than formerly. The fact was she had 
found z, protegie^ something to love and take 
care of. **The only, lady - in the school, 
Christine," she informed me, "a dear little 
thing, though she is rather" silly ;" and this 
child, an orphan niece of La,dy Selina Stan* 
hope's, had fallen under Phillis's notice by 
reason of one of the acts of petty tyranny 

I 
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which are so often found amongst thoughtless 
schoolgh-Is, 

The child, an affectionate^ silky-haired little 
thing of nine years old, had been very much 
spoilt by her poor mother, and without any 
training had been sent to this school, because 
it was near her Aunt Selina's, who was herself 
quite ignorant in all matters of education. She 
was, fortunately, a happy-tempered child, hut 
her fearless chattering and total disregard of 
school etiquette and respect for her elders, 
had made some of t}ie girls begin to bully 
her, especially two, Oara Hawkins and Sophia 
Jewson, who were great friends, always caball- 
ing to walk and ^t together, aiid to persecute 
" Mademoisdle." **The lowest giris in the 
school," said my charitable informant, ^although 
the tallest, and ooe of them is the girl who 
said she hated ine." It appeared that. Minnie^ 
amongst other deficiencies, had the great one, 
as Murray styles it^ of spelling incorrectly-; and 
one day as usual, in the hour of recreation, she 
was condemned to pore over a slate full of 
crossed-out inaccuracies, and no chance of 
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stretching" her fonging limbs till they were reo 
tified. In this dilemma, and with a convenient 
foi^etfulness of dictionaries, the little lazy thing 
appealed for help to the two friends, who were 
strumming a duet upon the schoolroom piano, 
the only girls, except Minnie^ who were not run- 
ning about the paddock, or strolling under the 
walnut trees, which surround Miss Pevensey's 
domains. Minnie had often seen them helping 
tiieir favourites^ giving a word or a translation, 
or wiping away a difficulty in one moment, and, 
using the schoolroom phrase for once, she said 
piteously, " You might help me. Miss Hawkins.-* 

A loud laugh was the first reply, but a bright 
thought next struck the pitiless Sophia^ and, 
nudging her friend, she began to give the child 
such conections as made her words glaringly 
ridiculotis. Minni^ in her gratitade, accq>ted 
them for some time imsuq)ectingly, once only 
she doubted, but she was met l^ such.aii air 
of offended candour, that she dared object: nb 
more, and the slate with its multiplied errors 
was placed upon the goveniess^is table. " -') 

'* By-the-by^ child," said Clara, v/ho had with 

I 2 
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difficulty been suppressing her laughter at "the 
little innocent," "mind that you do not tell any- 
one we have helped you, or there would be an 
awful row ; promise, child, do you hear ? " Now, 
I suppose any well-brought-up little girl would 
have listened to her conscience at this moment 
and gone back and done her lesson honestly ; 
but Minnie knew little about her conscience, 
and always pleased herself when there was no 
one she loved better to please, and she did so 
want to breathe the fresh air, so she said, " I 
shan't tell — thank you. Miss Jewson," and 
skipped out into the garden. 

Now it happened that Phillis was crossing the 
liall at the moment when Minnie's clear voice 
ivas uttering these words ; she saw the child 
standing for a moment at the open schoolroom 
door, and then run off, and she thought,^" There is 
something wrong," but she took no more notice, 
tmtil in the afternoon she was attracted from 
Jher French lesson by the sound of one of Miss 
Pevensey^s lectures, in which this time, "imper- 
tinence" was the keynote, and from the sight 
of Minnie's fair pretty face bathed in tears, she 
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gruessed that she was the redpient; and a su^m* 
cion crossed her mind. But Mademoiselle only 
muttured, *^ La pauvre, die va se coucher," and 
then recalled Phillis's attention to the histoiy 
they were reading. The affair ahnost passed 
away from her mind until it was revived the 
next day at noon, by her finding Minnie still 
en penitence with an immense task of copying 
out before her. At first she could get no 
information from the little culprit; but at las^ 
by dint of remembering the words she had 
heard, and the girls who were there, she screwed 
the truth from the trembling child, and imme* 
diately she boiled up with righteous indignation, 
and, taking Minnie by the hand, burst into the 
library, where Miss Pevensey, as she knew, was 
giving a lesson on the globes to these girls, with 
some others, and began with, ** Miss Pevensey, 
I am sure you will be horrified to hear of the 
base way in which those girLs (pointing to the 
two) have been treating this poor child. There 
is neither truth nor honour in them.** She acted 
it all to me afterwards, and I was not surprised 
to hear that the old lady looked excessively 
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aStontsliedy as Fhillis, aiter her own fashion, 
poured out an aocoust ojT the transaction. It 
must have given her rather a cold chill whoi 
she found that the strongest repro(^ of the 
governess fell upon herself iox her impetuosity. 
The :young ladies were reproved also, it is true^ 
aild even received some punishment — non^n- 
sical^ Fhitlis called it — ^in the shape of conduct 
marks or tickets being taken away from them; 
Iput Minnie, instead of being held as a victim, was 
3tiU condemned to complete her task^ because 
of her acknowledged laziness and disobedience. 
It was most unsatisfactory, and " I v^ry nearly 
told Miss Fevensey what I thought about it,"* 
said the indi^^ant young lady^ '' I only stopped 
myself because of what Dn Raymond said — 
you know, Christine — but I don't think I ^hall 
^ways be so good ; I hate injustice.'^ 

From this time I gathered that she as3umed 
a new character in the little community. From 
beinga contemptuous observer, she rushed into 
action, becatne the champion of the little girls, 
cind especially of Minnie, and the determined 
and bitter foe of HU vulgar tyrants. She was 
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thus thoroughly roused up, her eneigies were 
with her interest always, and we were bdtter 
satisfied with her progress than her teachers 
were. At the beginning of die August holidays, 
Miss Fevensey told me that Phillis was still a 
puzzle to her. • *^ Such great abilities," she said ; 
** but what are they worth, my dear Miss Eay- 
mond, without pet^severance ? and I nev^ know 
whether the lesson I am proud of to-day will 
not be followed by the n:iost babyish perform- 
ance to-morrow. The distinctions or penalties 
which serve to animate my other pupils are 
perfectly unheeded by Miss Agnew» and Z must 
tell you the truth whai I say that I am afraid 
to coerce her lest I should come to the worst 
in the stru^le." 

My naughty child! and all this time she 
was so loving to me, so attetftive generally to 
grandmamma, and always — though I believe 
she could not help it — ^so respectful to my 
brother. 

I thought I would speak seriously to her that 
evening, and so> when she was proudly recount- 
ing the scorn with which she had taken leave of 
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some of her great dislikes, arid the glee with 
which she saw Pevensey Hall, as she called it, 
for the last time until September, I said, ** And 
did you stop to think a moment, my dear, as 
you came along ? To think how much you had 
profited by the last four months ; whether you 
were a little bit more gentle, or patient, or 
industrious — a little higher up and nearer 
heaven." 

"Now, Christine," said Phillis, pouting her 
rosy mouth, " this is too bad. Am I to have 
no holidays, no change from the moral food I 
have been feasting upon for half-a-year ? Please 
don't. You don't know how happy I was as I 
ran upstairs, and said to myself, * Only Christine, 
now,' " and putting her arms round my neck, she 
effectually prevented me from saying more. 

Ah! surely, if I looked in vain for fruit, 
there were flowers enough. The good seed could 
not be dead, it would bear at last 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Words are mighty, words are living : 
Serpents with their venomous stings. 
Or bright angels, crowding round us, 
With heaven's light upon their wings. 

M. Pkocter. 

LTHOUGH PhiUis had declared that 
she rejoiced in having me alone, she 
had most inconsistently provided 
herself with another companion. To 
my great surprise, she had come to me some 
days before, and petitioned that her frotegie 
Minnie Stanhope, might spend part of the 
holidays with her. The idea was so unlike 
PhiUis, that I could not help suspecting that it 
had originated with the little girl herself, and, 
in the end, I found that it had been so. Lady 
Selina had been suddenly called away for a 
fortnight, and Minnie was to have been left at 
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Miss Pevensey's had she not worked on Phillis, 
and Phillis upon me, until the plan was changed, 
and, with her aunt's grateful consent, she was 
domesticated with us instead. 

It was very pleasant to see the young things 
so happy as they were together, the little one 
skipping about and singing, and always ready 
to wait upon her benefactress, as Phillis was 
considered. Some time every day was spent 
together in the little sitting-room, where various 
schemes of work or drawing were carried out ; 
then, wilh Nestor/ th^r joined me in long 
rambles through the woods, or sometimes they 
dragged me to spend a whole morning with 
then; in some green glade opening out near the 
river, where, if we were not sketching — Phillis 
and I — a story was claimed from me, either of 
old time? or of vay own invention. 

These golden days, however, came to a cloudy 
termination, sooner even than I had expected. 
Phillis began to be crusty with her faithful fol- 
lower; often she would join me in grandmamma's 
jroom, or in the garden, and if I said, "What 
have ' you done with Minnie ? " " Oh, she is 
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playing with the kitten, 1 believe,*' would be the 
contemptuous rcply. If I complained that 
there had been no practising, she would say— 
" If I sit down to the piano, that child comes 
directly to interrupt me ! " and as for reading, 
or anything rational, that she declared, with 
such an irrational ccmipanioa, was simply impos- 
sible. 

Affairs were in this doubtful state, when the 
two girls received an invitation to spend the 
day at Woodlawn. Phillis brisked up, and was 
glad to go to show the place to Minnie, she 
said, and though I somewhat doubted the anti* 
cipated pleasure being realized, I saw them 
packed into Colonel Compton's brougham about 
eleven o'clock, and wished them a very nice 
day. 

What was my astonishment when, as I was 
returning from my district-visiting about four 
o'clock, I observed the same carriage driving 
up our street, and presently the two girls alight 
from it. I hastened after them, not without 
some uneasiness as well as curiosity. 

When I entered the hall, Phillis was going 
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upstairs with a languid step ; and, strange to 
say, although she glanced, back to see who had 
entered, she did not come to meet me. The 
next minute, however, little Minnie was in my 
arms, crying out, "Dear Miss Raymond, do 
make Phillis forgive me." 

"What is the matter?" I said, looking down 
at the little girl's tear-stained face. " Phillis," I 
called, "won't you come down to me ? " 

But to this there was no response ; and, as I 
could make nothing of Minnie's sobbing excla* 
mations, I took her by the hand, and we went 
together into » Phillis' room. Here Phillis had 
just begun to take her hat and jacket off; she 
looked flushed and angry, and disposed to 
resent my following her. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " said I ; " I 
cannot understand, and I feel really anxious." 

" You need not, Christine, I assure you ;" she 
answered, in a haughty tone. *' It is nothing, 
only Miss Ethelreda Compton made some un- 
ladylike and impertinent observations, so I was 
obliged to leave the house, and that little chit 
chooses to cry about it ; that is all." 
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1 sent Minnie down stairs again quickly, and 
then I said: — 

^' It must have been something very serious, 
my dear, which could have justified your taking 
such a step. What did Miss Compton say ? " 

" She ordered the carriage when I asked her," 
answered the young lady curtly. 

" Now, Phillis, dear," I said, " this will not do ; 
pray tell me all about it Why is Minnie so 
unhappy ? " 

" Because she is a baby," said her friend, who 
at that moment was engaged in folding her 
neck-handkerchief with marvellous care and 
neatness. 

"There must be something that you are 
ashamed of, I am afraid," said I, irritated into 
impatience, *' and if you do not mean to give 
me a better explanation than this, I shall go 
away, and leave it to my brother." 

I had not gone half-way down stairs before I 
thought I had been unkind to her, and had half 
a mind to go back again ; but I remembered in 
time that she really had not behaved very pret- 
tily, and without doubt deserved rebuke. On 
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the bottom laiidiag^ I found little Minnie sitting 
on a step, her hat thrown off, and her long 
yelldw hair quite hiding her face, which was 
renting on her hands disconsolately. 

I to(^ her into my own room, and began to 
comfort and question her; but she was bound by 
some newly-lce^rnt school code of honotur, and 
what her chief did not betray she would not ; so 
her replies were quite imsatisiactory, and I knew 
no more about it, when I led her down, refreshed 
and somewhat consoled, into the drawing-^Dom, 
than I had done before.. Frank passed us in 
the hall, but he was in much haste, and did not 
observe anything unusual in Minnie being with 
me. 

We saw nothing of Fhillis until the tea-bell 
rang, and I thought it right not to notice her, 
when she did come down* Frank being there, 
however, things went on as usual, and he beii^ 
pre-oecupied, did not remember about the 
Woodlawn visit; and no one reminded him. 
But when tea was nearly over, all at once^he 
said: — 

" By-the^byi^ young ladies, did you not come 
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home much sooner than you usually do ? I 
thought nine o'clock was the time Christine 
suggested this morning. Did you get tired of 
swinging; Minnie ? '* 

'* We did npt swing at all, Dn Raymond," 
said the little girl, with an attempt at laughing, 
but a warning glance thrown across the table 
made Frank address his next inquiry to Phillis. 
He had to repeat it before he obtained the least 
reply, and then it was most unsatisfactory. He 
looked from one to another^ and at last be said, 
quite gravely — 

" I suppose there is something wrong ! I shall 
hear about it afterwards." 

And whilst Minnie took her t^a in great 
gulps to prevent herself from crying, Phillis gave 
up any pretence at joining. in the meal, and 
my brother and I carried on a laboured conver- 

satloa 

We had just risen from the' table,. when Jessie 
entered ;with a note. To our surprise, it was 
delivered to Miss Agnew ; and, Phillis colouring 
•with astpnishjnaent herself, at ^the utfusual cir- 
cumstance, walked to the window and ogened 
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the packet An involuntary exclamation of 
Minnie's made me look round, and there was 
Phillis, just unfolding from a piece of cotton 
wool, the old-fashioned gold cross she had worn 
when she left us in the morning. 

Minnie ran up to her. " I was sure," began 
the child, but an impatient push from Phillis 
silenced her, and she crept away again, whilst 
Phillis read the note in which the ornament had 
been enclosed. When she had finished, she 
held the paper nervously in her hand, as if 
scarcely knowing what to do about it. 

"Is your note from Woodlawn?" said I, 
thinking she wanted an opening to explain. 

" Yes/' she answered, half in a whisper. 

" And you had lost your cross ? ** continued I. 

" Yes," replied she again, with no encourage- 
ment to go on ; so I ceased questioning, and 
going to grandmamma gave her my arm to help 
her into the drawing-room. 

No sooner, however, had I settled her than 
ray arm was clutched violently, and a despotic 
voice whispered, ** Come, I want to tdl you I '* 
and yielding immediately, I found myself dragged 
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into her little sitting-room, seated in a low 
chair, and herself on the rug at my feet, pre- 
pared, as usual, to watch my face, whilst I 
read the note that she put into my hands. 
Surely there never was a more unexciting, com- 
monplace communication. 

"My dear Phillis," it began, 

" Your cross has been found in the shrub- 
bery, and I send it at once, that your anxiety 
may be relieved. We were both sorry that you 
felt its loss so much. However that is past, and 
we hope that you will soon come and finish 
your visit. My father was quite astonished to 
find that you were gone. Pray give our kind 
regards to Dr. and Miss Raymond, and believe 
me yours very sincerely, 

"Maude Rivers Compton." 

I folded the note up, and returned it. 

" Well," I said, waiting for some interpreta- 
tion of it. 

"Now, Christine, don't look at me in that 
way," she began, pouting; "you don't know 

K 
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how much reason I have to be enraged, but 
listen, and I will tell you all about it." 

*' I shall be veiy glad to have an account, my 
dear," said I, rather drily. 

** There, you are quite cross, Christine ; only 
wait a little, and you will hear. To begin at 
the beginning; when we reached the lodge 
gates, Minnie spied Miss Ethelreda and Mrs. 
Nettley just within the Park, on their return 
from their morning's walk. They would have 
us get out and join them. Miss Ethelreda 
showed me a short cut across, too rough for 
dear old Netty, she said, and so we left Minnie 
ip^ith her, and walked through the grass until we 
got into a wild old shrubbery near the pond. 
Of course, she talked about scarcely an}rthing 
but riding, and the principal point was, how 
Dr. Raymond could be prevailed upon to buy a 
horse for me ; after which, she would take me 
out regularly to ride. It was really a relief to 
get into the house. There we found Miss 
Compton, and Minnie arriving soon afterwards, 
we were both patronized until I almost won- 
dered that she did not give us each a doll, and 
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leave us to amuse each other. We were taken 
into the room in which they paint and practise, 
and there Miss Ethelreda told us such stories 
of the way in which they used to treat their 
governess in their lesson days, cheating and 
bullying, that although we could not help 
laughing at her absurdity, I wondered how any 
lady could confess such things. After that, 
however, they showed me what I really liked — a 
small picture in Colonel Compton's dressing- 
room, that I had never seen before — a Danby ! 
Oh, Christine, I wish you could see it In the 
foreground you have the deepest shadows, brown 
tints, very sombre ; but gradually it warms up, 
river and trees and all, until it blends with the 
most glorious sunset in tjie golden distance. 
Ah, it is beautiful ! " and here Phillis sighed at 
the very recollection. 

** But I was rightly served for showing that I 
liked it," she continued, " for Miss Compton said, 
' You are so fond of drawing, my dear, I dare 
say you would like to see Hcda's copies of my 
cousin Ella's sketches;' and there I was set down 
before a portfolio of straight strokes — ^what else 

K 2 
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can I call them ; I am sure thev were all ruled 
and measured, and every law of perspective 
duly observed ; but Nature — ^well she would not 
have known herself, so she could not have been 
outraged. I said they were neat ; I thought it 
was a well-chosen expression, but they did not 
seem to like it Now, Christine, why do you 
shake your head at me ? " 

" Because, my dear," said I, " I think the Miss 
Comptons took a great deal more pains to please 
you than you did to be grateful to them." 

*' Oh, y^Sy I was grateful," said Phillis, care- 
lessly; "at least, Minnie was; and then we 
had luncheon, and then they chose the fruit for 
you, and I really should have been grateful 
then, only they would talk about their magni- 
ficent pinery at home, and pretend to look 
scornfully upon what was really fine. After the 
fruit had been packed up, there was some plan 
formed for our taking a long walk in the after- 
noon ; but, until Mrs. Nettley was ready, I con- 
trived, under pretext of showing Minnie the 
wild shrubber>% to get away for a little while. 
In the midst of it, there is a sort of neglected 
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arbour, from which you can see the water 
through a vista cut in the trees. Here I sat 
and watched, the fleecy clouds chasing each 
other, and was very comfortable until Minnie 
plagued me to go and see a nest that she had 
found in an old laurel stump. Whilst we were 
examining this, I found that I had lost niamma's 
cross, and you know, Christine, I have worn.it 
all my life, and I had sooner have lost anything. 
I expect it was Minnie that had loosened the 
velvet when she was pulling me away from the 
arbour; but when I told her so, she began to cry, 
of course — she cries at everything — a,nd so I 
was obliged to ask her to help me to look for it. 
We were searching about in different directions, 
very quietly, when I heard the Missed Compton 
coming ; and, as I did not wish to tell them 
about my cross, I crept behind a large laurel ; 
but, to my horror, they sat down to rest a few 
minutes in the arbour, and I could not escape." 

" Why, my silly child, did you not join them 
at once } " said I. 

" Because I did not want them to pity me ; 
and afterwards I could, not come out, for they 
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were talking' about me. Imagine my vexation, 
Christine," — and here the child flushed again at 
the very thought of her position. "I did not 
find out at first that they meant me, but too 
soon there was no mistake. First Miss Ethel- 
reda said, * Yes, she is lovely, there is no doubt 
of that ; but I am certain she is very delicate 
A good canter every day would soon brisk her 
up. I have been trying to-day to impress her 
with the notioa that Dn Raymond should buy 
her a horse.' 

•* * A most unlikely expense for Dr. Raymond 
to incur,' Miss Compton answered. *I fancy 
he is poor enoug^. Papa was only talking to me 
yesterday about his cheerful, manly struggles 
to get on.* 

" ' But the girl,' said her sister, meaning me, 
Christine, * I suppose she has money ; the 
Agnews of Redhill are rich enough.' 

**^ Yes, but her father was disinherited, or some- 
thing of that sort/ said Miss Compton, ' and I 
expect that he left positively nothing to this 
girl. It was pure Quixotic charity that made 
the Raymonds take her.' 
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•* Oh, Christine, I can't go on ;*' and here her 
voice became almost choked with sobs, *' only I 
want to tell you. They talked next about dear 
old grandmamma's property being of conse- 
quence to you, and then about my taste for 
drawing being inherited from my unlucky father. 
As they said that, they quietly walked on, only 
remarking — * I wonder where we shall find the 
girls ;' and I heard no more." Here the child 
laid her head in my lap and cried. 

What could I do but pity her, poor dear? 
even when she told me how she had dragged 
Minnie to the house, and, in the most dignified 
manner she could muster, had requested to be 
sent home, and how Minnie had given the loss 
of her trinket as the reason, and how, in despite 
of all persuasions, she had offered the coldest 
leave-taking and come away, cut to the heart by 
her first experience of worldly friendship, and 
the cool way in which even those who really 
wish us no harm, can discuss ourselves and our 
affairs in our absence. 

Poor Phillis! I did indeed pity her to her 
heart's content, and it was not until she had 
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wept away the bitterness of her chagrin, that I 
could bear to suggest that it would have been 
better if she had not resented so strongly what 
they had never meant should reach her ears, 
and to suggest that they had never had any 
intention of wounding her. It would make the 
next meeting with them so awkward. 

She raised her head, and stared at me. 

" I shall never go there again, Christine," she 
said, and so firmly fixed was this resolve that at 
last I ceased to combat it, and took refuge in 
the palpable truth that, at least, Minnie had 
come off hardly in the affair. Phillis had not 
been kind to her. 

" No, that was true," she said with candour. 
**I will go and make it up with her, poor 
little thing." Upon which she arose; but, 
before she left the room, she threw her arms 
closely round my neck and said : — 

" Ah, Christine, what should I do in this cruel 
world if it were not for you } " 

I suppose I spoilt her in those days, but 
indeed it would have been difficult to do 
otherwise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hast thou thought, while life is flying, 
Hast thou ever tliought of dying ? 

MONSELL. 

HE next morning as I was sitting in 
the library after breakfast, looking 
over some accounts, my brother 
popped his head within the door, 
and upon seeing me alone, came quite in to me. 
" Christine," he said, " I never heard what 
happened at Woodlawn yesterday. Was any- 
thing wrong, for I am going this morning, and 
it would be better for me to know ?" 

Thus questioned, I told him all, and very 
much puzzled he was, just I had been, as to the 
degree of culpability in our young lady's con- 
duct, for whilst the indignant colour mounted 
to his brow at the idea of our affairs having 
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been so discussed, he could not commend the 
wilful way in which she had resented the result 
of her own eaves-dropping. 

" I think we will be shyer in accepting any 
more of their great civilities/' he said, and I agreed 
with him ; " but this unpleasantness has been so 
purely accidental on their parts, that we cannot 
— ^we have no right, I think, to cease from our 
usual intercourse. Phillis is far too sensitive 
and too self-willed. This has been rather a hard 
brush for her, poor child ; but she must learn 
to bear such things. Suppose, Christine, you 
were to call there this morning with both the 
girls. Could you walk so far ? " 

« Oh yes," I said, ** but I don*t think Phillis 
would like to go." 

" Tell her I am sorry for her, but that I 
desire her to make this effort, and to thank 
Miss Compton for her good-nature about the 
cross. That will be the best plan, will it not t 
Now, you are sure that you can walk, or I will 
order a fly as I pass Harding's." 

It was not that part of it I feared ; but Frank, 
being in great haste, accepted my assurance, 
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and listened to no more. At least, whilst I was 
wondering how I could best make him under- 
stand, he bid me " good morning " and disap- 
peared. 

I really was afraid, I confess it, to tell Phillis 
the plan that had been formed for her. I sat 
with them in the drawmg-room after grand- 
mamma had come downstairs, and let Minnie 
read a story-book aloud until it drew near 
dinner-time, and yet I had not mentioned it. 
At last the little girl gave me the opportunity. 
She had finished her story, and as she closed 
the book, she yawned and said, "Oh, how 
hot it is* Miss Raymond, will you not let 
us go to Gurdon some day ? Yoa said you 
would." 

" I am glad you have reminded me, my dear," 
said I, ** for we can manage it this afternoon. 
My brother thinks we had all better call at 
Woodlawn to-day," I continued, turning to 
Phillis, " and we might take Nestor, and come 
back by Gurdon Wood." 

Phillis looked at me with an air of suspicion 
and astonishment. "But I, Christine, could 
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not go to Woodlawn, and I thought you would 
not either." 

" Go and tell Nestor, Minnie," said I ; ** I 
think you have not paid him a visit this 
morning." 

The little girl gladly obeyed me, but the 
expression of Phillis's face grew ominously 
black. 

" I have been talking the matter over with 
my brother, dear," said I, "and he is so sorry for 
you." 

Phillis flushed, then she said, *'I wish you 
had not told him, Christine." 

"He asked me, my dear. All seemed so 
strange, you know, he was sure to hear about 
It." 

"And was he not angry?" cried Phillis. 
" Was he not disgusted to think of our affairs 
being so discussed } " 

" He did not like it, truly," said I, smiling. 
" I think it made him consider the Miss Comp- 
tons more gossiping and less nice-minded than 
we thought ; but, after all, what they said was 
true, with the exception of your money affairs, 
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about which your guardian means to speak to 
you himselC It is said that if we lived in a 
palace of truth, a place where every one spoke 
openly what they thought about their neigh- 
bours, we should often have our ears deeply 
wounded. The arbour was a sort of palace of 
truth to you ; but as you were never meant to 
hear these remarks. Dr. Raymond does not 
think it right to resent what you heard so acci- 
dentally. The young ladies have been very 
kind to you, and he thinks it would be wise to 
try and forget this little episode, and to make 
a point of calling to thank them for their 
promptness about the cross. In fact, my 
brother decided that you were to go, and, de- 
pend upon it, he will appreciate your obedience. 
Dear child, I am sure you will." 

" I can't, Christine," she cried, throwing my 
hand away. " I don't know how you can ask 
it. I won't." 

What I might have replied to this I know 
not, but I know that I was happy to be spared 
the necessity by the entrance of a visitor, and a 
most unexpected one — ^Lady Selina Stanhope. 
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This lady was no great friend of mine, but we 
had always been on pleasant terms. Her very 
cold exterior made most of our neighbours 
deem her devoid of any feeling except pride ; 
but I had already seen enough of her under 
other aspects, to believe that her afiections were 
unusually warm. She had brought with her 
her elder son, William, a fine, gentlemanly, but 
shy boy of about fourteen; and seeing him 
a little embarrassed, I speedily despatched him 
with Fhillis in search of Nestor and his cousin, 
whilst Lady Selina explained to me the reason 
of her unlooked-for appearance. She had re- 
ceived tidings from India, and, to her joyful 
surprise, an announcement of Colonel Stan- 
hope's return three years before she had ex- 
pected it. He had asked her to meet him at 
Southampton ; and from thence they would go 
to some southern watering-place, for the recruit- 
ing of his health. All this Lady Selina told me 
with unusual animation, whilst I, silly heart, 
was agitated by the very mention of a return 
from India. 
" You canfiot tell. Miss Raymond," she said, 
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^ the pleasure of receiving such a summons ; for 
I have been lately more tormented than I 
should have liked to acknowledge by the doubt 
whether I ought to go back to him, or stay near 
my boys, now that I was no longer positively 
needed." 

There was an accent of intense melancholy in 
the last words, calmly spoken as they were. Lady 
Selina had come over with her only daughter, 
a little fragile child of five years old. Every 
possible care had been lavished on the little 
girl, but it was too late ; she had faded away, 
and the one drawback to her present joy was 
that she must meet her husband without Olivia. 

" It is the lot of a soldier's wife, however, Miss 
Raymond," she added with a quiet smile, " to be 
tcm asunder by her affections. I would never 
advise a young lady to follow my example." 

** I rather believe in the law of compensation," 
said I, ''and that the wife in India has no 
heavier burden than the one at home." 

"Ah, you are always a philosopher. Miss 
Raymond. You profit by the Professor's les- 
sons; but how odd," she added, with a light 
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musical laugh, "that I should be inveighing 
against the trials of my own lot when they are 
just over, as I hope, and when my boy Willie, 
too, has just, to my great joy, decided to follow 
in his father's steps." 

"Christine," said the quiet voice of grand- 
mamma, " is Cecil coming home ? " 

"No, no, grandmamma," said I, getting up 
to hide my own troubled countenance. " It is 
Colonel Stanhope who is coming back from 
India." 

"Oh," said grandmamma, quite satisfied; 
" they go down in deep waters ; " and then, as 
she often did, she said the remainder of the 
verse to herself. 

" Dear old lady," said Lady Selina, and at 
that moment the young ones entered, Minnie 
especially excited by the surprise and the some- 
what doubtful pleasure of meeting her tall 
cousin, whom, in fact, she had only seen once 
before. One reason of Lady Selina's visit was 
to summon Minnie away directly, that she 
might accompany them to the south. It was 
probable that she might not return to Miss 
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Pevensey's before another year ; and this Lady 
Selina told me, with many expressions of polite 
gratitude for our care of her. 

"Dear Aunt Selina," said Minnie, "do not 
say I am to come away now ; we are going to 
have the most delightful walk. Miss Raymond, 
may Willie go with us ? " 

I was a little afraid that Master Willie might 
not care about the expedition ; however, I said 
we should be glad of his escort, and invited him 
to join our early dinner, and Lady Selina 
declaring that it would suit with her arrange- 
ments exactly, it was so decided, and that 
Willie should take Minnie home on our return, 
that she might be ready to set out with Lady 
Selina in the morning. 

After Jessy had closed the door on our 
visitor, she came to tell me that a poor woman 
had asked to speak to me, and hearing that I 
was engaged, had said she would come again 
in the evening. 

" She looked very unhappy, ma'am," said my 
loquacious little maid, " but she would not tell 
me what she wanted. I thought she must have 
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come to consult master, she looked so white 
and Teeble." 

" I wonder who it was, Jessy ; no towns-per- 
son, you say ?^' 

"No, ma'am, she said her name was Dickson, 
and she lived in the cottages on the moor, at 
this side Gurdon Wood/* 

I was glad that I coiild save her. the trouble 
of a second long walk, and determined to find 
her out this afternoon ; meanwhile we went to 
dinner, which, although Frank was absent, our 
young people made sufficiently amusing, the 
•young gentleman and Phillis both professing to 
look down from a pinnacle upon Minnie, but 
still being infected by her simple merriment. 

I suspect that Phillis was quite willing to 
bestir herself and promote the general conver- 
sation; certainly she avoided any. private words 
With me, and it was not until we were setting 
off that I could find out whether she still kept 
up her little rebellion. It was when I noticed 
that she wore her roughest gacdening gloves, 
with a view, no doubt, ±0 a gathering of 
wild roses previously talked about, and I 
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suggested her taking a second pair to make 
her call in. 

" Now, Christine, dear," she said, " you know 
that I am not going." 

"Then, my dear,^' said I, "I must warn 
you that my brother will be very much dis- 
pleased." 

At this moment Nestor, just released from 
his chain by the others, came bounding in 
between us, and somehow or other, without 
another word, we started. 

The day was lovely — rvery bright, but with a 
fresh breeze that prevented too great heat. 
Our way lay through green lanes, or acnoss tire 
fields ; the children's gaiety beguiled the way, 
and if Phillis came very near to me, it was to 
talk affectionately, as if deprecating my dis- 
pleasure, it was when we reached the private 
entrance to Woodlawn, which, by the way, was 
not far from the. house, that our final struggle 
came. 

*' My dear Phillis, come with me. It is right ; 
my brother says so.'* 

" Christine, do not ask md" 
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" Make the effort, Phillis. I know it will be 
hard, but you ought to do so." 

" I cannot, Christine. I hate the people now." 
" My dear, you will be sorry afterwards." 
" I may be sorry, Christine dear, but I will 
not go;" and I left her standing with her hand 
on Nestor's neck, a picture of noble determina- 
tion had she only been in the right. 

It was not much more than five minutes before 
I returned, for, to my relief I must avow, the 
lad?es were not at home. I was greeted with 
delight, and we turned directly into the wood, 
where we roamed about until we were tired, and 
then I sat down to share with the unwilling 
Nestor the honour of being crowned with roses. 
I could not but feel disappointed with my little 
sister, as I often called her, but I did not want 
to damp the pleasure of the others, so I joined 
their games, and we sat until my watch warned 
us we must move, and then, as we passed 
through the gate to Gurdon Common, a cluster 
of cottages reminded me of my morning's 
visitor. I told the children to be walking slowly 
along the road, and I knocked at the door of the 
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first. It was opened quickly by a woman who 
so completely answered Jessy's description that 
I was sure I had not any further to go. Her 
face was gaunt and full of wrinkles, her hair wai 
prematurely grey, and her tall figure had a stoop 
which told of ill-health rather than of years. 

I said : " Are you Mrs. Dickson, who wished 
to see me this morning } " 

" Is it Miss Raymond } " said the woman, 
curtseying. " Will you please, ma am, to 
come in." 

" May I come too, Christine ? '' said a wonder- 
fully meek voice at my shoulder ; it was Phillis, 
and I was obliged to let her follow me. 

We went into a low but very clean room, with 
a bed at the far end, hung with blue checked 
curtains. The same material made some 
drapery for the window, on the ledge of which 
stood a rose-tree in a pot, evidently tended by 
careful hands, and returning the gratitude 
which plants never fail to render, by a profusion 
of buds and flowers that were now shedding 
a delicate odour through the room. Near the 
rose-tree was a Bible and a Prayer Book, and a 
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small work-box, and the owner of all these was 
sitting in a stuffed arm-chair, between the bed 
and the fireplace* She was a pretty youngf 
woman,, only about seventeen years of age, but, 
as I could see. at a glance, fast hastening to the 
grave. 

"It's Miss Raymond, Margaret/* said the 
woman. 

The girl gave a languid smile of welcome, 
whilst her mother wiped down the only other 
chair for me, and then with an apology pushed 
a ^stool towards Fhillis, and asked her to sit 
down upon it. "Your daughter seems ill," said 
I, after I had exchanged a few words with the 
girl. 

"Yes, Miss," said the woman, "she's been bad 
a long while ; but these fine days has cheered 
her up, and that's why I came to you, ma'am. 
She thought that she could work a little now. 
She was to have served her time to be a dress- 
maker, but we couldn't keep her at home, so 
she went off into a nursery, and she had part 
practice there; so you.see^ ma'anv she could 
manage a plain thing, such as a dress skirt, and 
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1 thought may-be you. would know of some- 
thing for her." 

" Butare you sure thatyou coulAwork ?" said 
I, looking at the thin fingers that lay so help- 
lessly in her lap. 

** Yes, ma'am, I think I could," she answered 
in a hoUow voice, but with the same smile as 
before. 

"You see, ma'am," put ih'^ her mother, who 
stood watching her eagerly,: " she thinks it would 
make her easier if she could earn something 
to put off the parish funeraly for we never have 
been beholden^ to them yet,, and it would be 
hard for her to think that she' should be the .first 
to take it." 

I was greatly startled by the woman's 
explanation, and I glanced at the poor invalid 
to see if she were not the same;: but no,. there 
was only an anxiety that I should receive her 
mother's petition favourably. PhilliSy however, 
visibly changed colour, and the next minute. I 
felt her purse pressed inta my hand. But. I 
shook my head at her, and turning to the girl,^ 
assured her that she. should have her desire; I. 
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would find some easy work for her, and then I 
asked what medical advice she had. 

" Nobody, of late," she said, and her mother 
added : — 

"Mrs. Walker, the lady she lived with at 
Sheldon, sent the doctor after she got home, 
Mr. Price, ma'am, but he said it was no use, her 
lungs were gone, so we never had him again. I 
just get a bottle at the chemist's to ease her 
cough, and we expect shell dwine away as the 
autumn goes." 

The mother spoke with a settled sadness, 
much as if her cup of sorrow had already been 
so filled that she cared not how many more 
drops were added, whilst the daughter listened 
calmly, and when I looked at her, gave a little 
answering sort of smile. 

"And the clergyman," said I, "does he come 
to see her.?" 

" Well, it's the curate, you know, ma'am, that 
has charge of this part ; he did call once, just 
after she came home, and he said he would 
come again. Abel Smith, the Ranter, he's been 
here two or three times; but Margaret was 
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always a church-goer, and at Sunday school 
too." 

The mother spoke hurriedly, and for the first 
time a troubled look came on Margaret's face, 
but I did not think it was on her own account. 
I could not, however, as a stranger, press for 
more ; I said some things I thought might be 
comforting, and promising to come again, I bid 
Margaret good afternoon, and turned away with 
the determination to send Frank to see if 
nothing could be done for her. 

As I was passing out, the woman thanked 
me for my visit, and then, in a hesitating way, 
she said, " The reason, ma'am, that I made bold 
to come to you was because I once lived house- 
maid with your mother." 

Much surprised, I stopped, and looked to see 
if I could recognize her. 

" No, Miss, you won't remember me," she said, 
" you was in your little cot when I left Better 
for me if I had stayed on. I have often rued 
the day when I gave a saucy answer to your 
mother. Miss, and lost my place through it, for 
master he would never let her be put about 
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by anything', or any one. But you see. Miss; I 
was hasty, and I couldn't bear any one inter- 
fering betwixt me and Job, and Missus didn't 
like him coming about ; so there it was.^' 

"Where is your husband now?^' said I^ 
scarcely knowing what I asked, so great a tide 
of feeling- had her unexpected mention of my 
dear ones: aroused 

A harder look than ever came over Mrs. 
Dickson's face, and it; was roughly that she 
answered : " I don't know, and whafs more, 
Vm, sure I don't care; he's, nothing to me 
now; when; Market's gone, I hope I shan't 
be long after her,, and then: he'll find no 
one:left,.if he.brings hisself back again." 

I was much shocked at her way of speaking. 

" I. am afraid that: you have . suffered a great 
deal," said I ; " but I don't like to hear you mix 
up death and hatred together." 

"No more does poor Margaret," said the 
woman coolly; "so good evening, ma'am;" and 
thus dismissed, I went away; 

'"Oh,. Christine]" cried my Phillis, as I 
followed her to the common^ ''what a. dreadful 
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place. Why did you not let me give them 
money : and how shocking it was to hear of her 
wanting to work for that," and she shuddered. 

" The idea of death has become familiar to 
her," said I, "and life has not been so pleasant 
that she should wish to stay. The reason I did 
not g^ve them money was, that it would have 
hurt their feelings. They wished for work, and 
that is the best way to help them ; we must find 
something very soft to sew, and pay them very- 
well for it. She seems a good girl. It was 
curious to hear how differently they spoke of 
their trbubles> the one with calm resignation, 
the other with a bitterness that was most 
hopeless."" 

" I don't like the woman," said Phillis> " she 
looks so hard. How dreadful for the girl to 
have no one else with her when she is so ilL" 

"It iis' her mother, though," said I, "and 
doubtless the loving link is strong between 
them. The woman is hot enough under her 
hardness, very likely hot to love as well as to 
hate, r am afraid she nourishes this latter feel- 
ing, and' in addition to her outward trials, she 
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has the burden of a heart full of unforgiveness. 
Still, I fancy, poor thing, she has been sorely 
tried/' 

Phillis made no remark, and I saw that some 
tears were falling, but they were hastily con- 
cealed; for Minnie and her cousin now came up, 
complaining that we had been so long. Seeing 
the gravity of our appearance, however, they 
did not stay, but, whistling Nestor, ran on 
towards the town, which was already beginning 
to be in sight. 

A great bustle ensued on our arrival, for 
Minnie's departure was to take place, and one 
would have thought she was leaving home for 
India, by the importance of her preparations, 
though, in fact, Jessy had packed up all her 
things, and it was only some special treasures, 
new properties, unknown to the maid, that had 
to be gathered up, and the numerous adieus to 
be made, that caused such a fuss before the 
affectionate little thing could be dispatched 
three doors further up the street. 

I thought Phillis cut short her caresses, and 
was unkind in her strong reminder that we 
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should bid "good-bye*' again to-morrow ; but her 
mind, as usual, was full of the last new object, 
and she was immensely anxious to find some 
work for Margaret. 

Various garments of her own, that I had ever 
suggested wanted making or altering, were 
pulled out, every new thing she was sure would 
be easy work. I should like to have seen her 
little ignorance condemned to half an hour of 
it; however, it was very nice to observe her 
heartiness, and we were in the midst of arranging 
some " nice soft " flannel, when we were sum- 
moned down to tea. What a sudden stop to 
our eager employment. 

*' My dear," said I, " we must tell Dr. Ray- 
mond you did not go to Woodlawn, and if he is 
very angry, you must take it patiently." 

She tried to carry it off with her usual ca- 
ressing, but I think she was not much more 
comfortable than I myself. 

It soon came out; indeed she said herself, 
" But I did not go in with Christine, Dr. Ray- 
mond, I stayed with Nestor and the others." 

Frank flushed with anger; 1 thought he was 
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going to speak very harshly to her, and I 
interposed. 

"It was partly my fault, Frank; perhaps I 
ought not to have gone without her." 

"No, no, Christine!" said Phillis, quickly 
" you know you did all you could to persuade 
me." 

" Be silent, Phillis," said my brother. " It is 
enough that you should disobey me, without 
boasting of your disregard to my sister's wishes. 
I am too much displeased to i;ay more to yx>u 
now; but I will talk to you about it after- 
wards. The least you can do is to be modestly 
silent." 

The red blood flamed on my poor child's 
cheek; but even her high spirit was not equal 
to braving my dear brother's just anger, and she 
sat still after that, turning over the pages of a 
book which I am sure she did not read a word 
of, whilst I was divided between pity for her 
and a desire to second what I was sure was 
right. At last she seemed to be able to bear 
up no longer, and she rose suddenly, and put 
her hand in mine to bid good night. I was 
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going to say, " What, so soon, my dear ? " but a 
glance at her face changed it into a voiceless 
kiss. She next looked at my brother, as if 
from habit without meaning it ; but he took no 
notice, though I am sure he saw, and she went 
away. 

Poor child, she was an orphan, untrained, 
desolate. It did not become Frank to treat 
her faults severely. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sure 'tis no Ileaven-bred awe 

That bids thee from His healing toach vrithdraw ; 

The world and He are struggling in thine heart, 

And in thy reckless mood thou bidd'st thy Lord depart 

Keble. 

|S I sat thus, for the first time in my 
life, almost finding fault with my 
dear brother, he was cogitating in 
his own mind a scheme which far 
surpassed all I was already blaming him for. 
But he did not bring it out at once. After 
grandmamma had retired, I told him more 
about poor Dickson, and obtained his promise 
to lose no time in paying her a visit. 

" Although I fear," he said, " that it is a case 
beyond my skill. I have had another similar 
one to-day. Did you not wonder what made 
me so very late } " 
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. For once, we had not been watching anxiously 
for his return, but I simply answered in the 
negative. 

" I was turning into our own street," he con- 
tinued, " when I met the Rector on his way to 
our house. He was coming, he said, to ask 
me to go and see a stranger, who had only just 
reluctantly consented to have medical advice, 
although she had been ill, in lodgings, for some 
weeks. I turned back with him at once, and 
glad I was that I had done so, for I was able to 
alleviate her suflfering, the only aid, I fear, that 
any one can give." 

" Poor thing ! who is she ? " said I. 

" The widow of a clergyman, who was fellow- 
curate with our Rector thirty years ago. Her 
name is Reid, and it seems that she has only 
one child, a daughter, who is a governess, and 
the mother is reluctant to tell her how ill she is, 
and how much in need of her, lest she should 
throw up an excellent situation, and come back 
to her at once. I thought that you would go 
and see her, Christine; I ventured to say so, 
indeed, and she seemed to like it." 

M 
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" Of course I will," said I ; " I shall be very 
glad to do anything for her that I can." 

I fancy that both our thoughts travelled back 
by that means, which is quicker even than the 
electric current, to the time when Frank bespoke 
my good offices for another patient, and, after a 
few minutes* silence, he asked, abruptly — 

"When does Miss Pevensey's school begin 
again ? " 

I told him. 

"And has she not some tall girls with her 
now ? " 

" Yes, two from Australia ; stupid girls they 
seem; but the old lady is extremely kind to 
them." 

" I have been thinking, Christine," began my 
brother again, with some reluctance, "that it 
would be a good plan to let Phillis join them, 
for a time at least" 

" Go to school, and in the holidays ! " I cried. 
" Oh, Frank, this is indeed a severe punishment 
for my weakness." 

" Now, my dear sister," said Frank, expostu- 
lating, "why will you never let any one be 
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blamed but yourself? I thank you now, as our 
ward will do some day, for all the love and 
kindness you have given her, but if we have a 
little spoilt her, would it not be better to let 
her see the diflference between this home and 
another ? " 

" It will kill her," said I. 

" Oh, no, it will not," Frank answered, with a 
cruel smile. 

" It is for such a little thing. You had not 
even told her yourself to go to Woodlawn." 

" There was nothing but self-will and perfect 
independence of control in all her conduct." 

" She is so sweet to me, a sister of my very 
own could not be more affectionate." 

" And you are her slave ! " 

" She is an orphan ; how bitterly will she feel 
this when cast adrift." 

" God grant that I may not be giving her 
useless pain," finished my brother, in a low, 
grave tone. 

It was of no use. Frank had made up his 
mind ; but one thing I had resolved upon with 
equal firmness: he should tell her himself — I 

M 2 
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would not. And as I knew pretty well that he, 
like all men, disliked a show of feeling, a scene, 
and in cold blood, saying what was disagreeable, 
especially to women, I had a sort of pleasure in 
this little bit of vengeance. 

It turned out, however, as I did not expect. 
We began the next day with a cloud over us 
all, and I think Minnie was very welcome as 
she ran in and out, full of smiles and tears, half 
a dozen times during the morning. After the 
final good-byes had been exchanged, and we 
had listened for the whistling of the train that 
was to take them the first short stage of their 
journey, we felt more constrained and uncom- 
fortable than before. I could think of nothing 
but my poor girl, and the fate that was be- 
fore her ; and as we strolled out together into 
the garden, in the bright August evening, I 
suppose my pre-occupation became evident 
to her. 

" Dear Christine," she said all at once, stop- 
ping and speaking passionately, " why do you 
look so sad } Is it about me ? Because Dr. 
Raymond looks so grave, and has never spoken 
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to me — ^the poor orphan he has been so kind to. 
I don't care half so much for that as for your 
being miserable. What can I do? Sit down 
here, and tell me, Christine." 

" Nothing now, dear child," said I. " Come, 
we will have a walk." 

" No, no ! " she cried impetuously, and putting 
her arm round me to prevent my rising, " No, 
no! you shall tell me. You want me to do 
something. I wish now almost that I had gone 
to Woodlawn. Shall I tell Dr. Raymond so, 
Christine ? I will, if you like." 

"Not to please me, dear," I was beginning, 
when we heard a step upon the broad gravel 
walk which led down the centre of the garden, 
and Frank came in sight of the turf seat under 
the acacia-tree, on which I was sitting. PhilHs 
was on the grass at my feet, looking up at me 
with her full, earnest, loving violet eyes: her 
brown hair was pushed back from her face, 
and fell in a sun-gilded mass behind her ears. 
I wonder Frank's gravity did not relax at the 
sight of her, but I know with him nothing but 
goodness was ever really beautiful. Asrain. I 
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thought him a little hard ; but then he was so 
good, so self-controlled himself. 

" Dr. Raymond ! " cried Phillis, springing to 
her feet as soon as he came within a few yards 
of us, and standing before him in an attitude of 
strangely mixed haughtiness and humility ; " I 
have grieved Christine, and I am sorry ; I wish 
I had gone to Woodlawn. Will you tell her to 
be happy again } " 

" Christine is grieving for the consequences of 
your folly, Phillis," said my brother ; " I have 
told her what I came out to tell you now, that I 
think it better you should go to Miss Pevensey's 
for the rest of the holidays. You do not under- 
stand, you seem to scorn any control here, and 
it is not doing you justice to allow such conduct 
to go unnoticed." 

" Send me away ! " cried the child, turning as 
pale as the white rose near us. " Oh, Christine, 
you will not let me go } " she added, in an 
accent of the deepest tenderness, as she knelt 
once more beside me. 

" Dr. Raymond thinks it right, my dear," said 
I, very softly ; but, as she heard my words, she 
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sprang up >gain, her eyes dilated, her face 
flushed, and she clenched her hands and ex- 
xjlaimed — 

"Everything that I hate is right. I will 
never again try to do what is right, as you call 
it. If you send me away from you, I shall 
grieve you more than ever, Christine ; for never, 
never, more will I strive and try to do the 
things that you call right." 

" Come away, Phillis; I cannot allow my sister 
to be spoken to thus," said Frank, in his calm 
strong voice; and obeying him, full of passion as 
she was, the poor thing followed him down to 
the green terrace at the bottom of the garden. 
I sat where I was, trembling. After all, I was 
not strong, only " silly," as the poor people call 
it, and her desperate passion frightened me ; the 
abandonment to evil that she threatened, and 
the thought of her poor father's end, came across 
me. Could it be that she, too, my Phillis, so 
beautiful, would live in total neglect of the 
Almighty Creator, who had made her so ? A 
kind of horror fell on me, until, like a blessed 
means of escape, came the echo of grand- 
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mamma's words: "You must pray for her, 
Christine ! " 

When I could look after them, they were 
pacing up and down the terrace; Phillis, 
her cheeks burning, her breast still heaving 
with the torrent of passion, against which my 
brother, grave, and outwardly calm, stood like 
a rock beside her. Everything was wrapt in 
loveliness : our summer flowers, the late roses, 
the heliotrope and mignonette were loading 
the air with fragrance ; the emerald turf on 
which they stepped was spangled with fallen 
acacia blossoms ; the deep shadows cast by the 
now browning walnut-trees but made the golden 
lights the brighter ; from where they paced, our 
winding river could be seen, leaving the island 
below the waterfall, and making its way between 
the sloping fields below the town, and reflecting 
in the quiet pools where no rocks broke its 
onward course, the glowing sunset, in which 
every tint from flame-colour to the tenderest 
green was jewelling the sky. My Phillis used 
to say, when we sat under the walnut-trees or 
strolled near the river-side in her softer moods, 
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"Beauty makes one good, Christine. I don't 
care for school, and for those stupid girls, I 
could forgive them all when I see this lovely 
quiet place. What a pity that low earthly 
things should ever come in to disturb one's 
enjoyment of such a sunset, or such a scene as 
this." Ah! my poor child, the power of 
feeling intensely the beauties of nature is not 
goodness. The delight that wraps the finely 
constituted mind when it comes in contact with 
the perfection of creation is not goodness. Who 
made you and all these things ? The God who 
is holy and "of too pure eyes to behold 
iniquity ;" He who has manifested this holiness 
to us in His only Son, in order that, looking 
beyond those things to Him, we may live 
that life which is not made up of even elevated 
thoughts, but of action and submission, in order 
that we may learn to bear, to do, to suffer, in 
obedience to a will that is not our own. Yes, 
instead of letting her run on in her pretty en- 
thusiasm, I ought to have told her this. How 
differently Frank is speaking, as his words 
sometimes reach my ears. 
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"It is not in this one little matter alone," 
said he, "but in many others, that I complain 
of you. You think not of others, but of 
yourself. Your very love for Christine is a 
selfish one. You never spare her or help her, 
except when it pleases you to do the thing, 
and you will pour out your passion uncon- 
tfolled after you have just declared you would 
not grieve her. A selfish woman is of no use ; 
a woman who will not control her words within 
the barriers of right and kindness is worse 
than this. We could not see you, for whom 
we have so much regard, growing into such 
a one." 

Ag^in they turned; Phillis, I think, never 
spoke, and Frank's voice was touchingly earnest 
as he said, " My dear child, pray believe that 
we should not send you from us but for your 
own good, that you may learn to submit to us, 
who must control you when you have no other 
guide. It is the same spirit makes you defy us, 
which has made you this night say those pas- 
sionate words, which, if they meant more than 
childish wrath, said that you would throw off 
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the gentle yoke of the Master you have been 
new-born to serve, and put on the thraldom of 
the devil But you would shrink to have your 
own words brought back to you thus strongly. 
You did not mean to say that you would leave 
your Saviour and holiness and heaven for what 
we will not name. No, you must pray^that the 
passing thought may be forgiven you, and 
strive that by every means you may crush 
your pride, and learn, little by little, in ways 
that you scorn now, by discipline that your 
spirit rises at, to become the only character 
worth aiming at, that of a gentle Christian 
lady." 

" It is all those disagreeable Miss Comptons," 
I heard Phillis say, after a few moments* silence. 
" We were very happy before." 

" Now, Phillis, do not be childish," said my 
brother, impatiently. " Circumstances like these 
only bring a crisis. You have teased Christine 
long enough." 

" I never wanted to tease Christine. I love 
her better than anybody in the world," said my 
poor child, who was taking refuge now in tears. 
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*' It IS you, Dr. Raymond, that are cruel to send 
me away from her." 

I saw Frank knit his brows and look posi- 
tively angry, but they were at the other end of 

the terrace, and I could not hear what he said, 

« 

only their steps turned by another path towards 
the house, and it was not until she had gone in 
that Frank came near to me. 

Then we had a long comfortable talk, and 
Frank suggested a way in which things might 
be greatly smoothed. Katie had long been 
pressing me to go and stay with them, and only 
yesterday had begged me to pay them a visit, 
if it were only for a week. This my brother 
proposed that I should do immediately, if 
possible, for he could take me himself the next 
day but one ; and thus Phillis's leaving us for a 
little while would seem quite natural. I felt 
depressed at the idea of leaving home and 
grandmamma for the first time since we settled 
here, but I fully agreed that there might be 
danger of my interest being too exclusively 
centred upon this dear child. 

" But, Frank," I said, " she may come 
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back to us at the end of the holidays if not 
before ? " 

.My brother only laughed, and, putting my 
arm through his, took me into the house. As 
we passed the low window of Phillis's little 
room, I caught sight of the child lying on the 
couch with her face downwards, almost hidden 
by her hair, in an attitude of wretchedness, and 
all my sympathies ran back to her. 

"Oh, Frank," I said, "just look at her. We 
have no right to make her so miserable ; she 
has done nothing to deserve such sorrow. It is 
unkind of you." 

My brother did not answer me, but when we 
got into the drawing-room, he drew my own 
chair forward to me, and he said with the 
utmost gentleness, — 

" Will you tell grandmamma, Christine, that 
you are going to see Katie, and about Phillis 
going to Miss Pevensey's.? There is so little 
time for her to become accustomed to the idea." 

That was true, indeed ; so I began at once. 
The mention of Katie agitated her a little, and 
she said, — "Why cannot Katie come back 
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again ? " but as soon as I mentioned Mr. Mor- 
daunt and the little ones, she said, " It is right, 
Christine ; as a husband should cleave unto his 
wife, so should she to him. My life will soon 
be ended, hers is only just begun;** and when I 
spoke to her also of Phillis, her mmd was still 
so full of Katie that she scarcely heeded me. 
As for my going, it was plain that for Katie's 
sake she would make no objection to my 
departure, and I was much relieved. 

Before long the door opened, and Frank 
came in with Phillis. " I have been telling h6r 
our arrangements, Christine," he said, " and as 
you are going away so soon, I was sure that she 
would like to come back to you at once." 

My heart bounded; Frank's careworn look 
had disappeared ; Phillis was subdued and 
calm ; the storm was gone. 

As I gathered from her afterwards, whilst 
she had sat alone in the little room, where she 
was surrounded by her father's pictures, and the 
relics of past days, she had been forcibly 
reminded of all that Dr. Raymond had been to 
him, and of the way in which her father had 
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solemnly placed her in his charge, and Frank's 
extreme kindness, when he left me to go to her, 
had completed the softening influence. She had 
talked more openly to him than she had ever 
done before, more as she talked to me ; he had 
seen her under a new aspect, and I think she 
was never so very frightened of him afterwards. 

Frank spent the rest of the evening with us ; 
there was a book lying on his table that I knew 
he very much wished to finish. The Professor 
had lent it to him for two days only, yet the 
next morning it was returned unfinished, and 
this last evening was spent in lightening the 
time to us. 

The next day all arrangements had to be 
made, but Frank took every trouble off me that 
he could. He saw Miss Pevensey, and my 
hasty journey to my sister's was quite sufficient 
reason, although he told her that it was not the 
only one for his request, that she would receive 
his ward. There was plenty left, however, for 
Phillis and me to do, and well that it was so. 
At dinner we talked about Margaret Dickson, to 
whom I had already sent the work. Frank had 
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been to see her, and although the case itself 
was hopeless, he had been able to do something 
for her relief, and he had been much interested 
in the girl. I was regretting that I should not 
see her again until my return, when he said, 
" Could not Phillis go whilst you are away ? it 
would be a nice walk for her;" and the pale face 
brightened up as she eagerly declared she 
would. 

"And she might come here for some jelly 
from cook to take to her," said I. 

But Phillis cried, "Oh, no, Christine;" and 
I easily understood that such a visit would 
be too painful, and Frank being quite silent, 
I did not venture to propose further what I 
had been thinking of — that she should come 
every day and see grandmamma. It was to be 
a complete separation then ; well, I could only 
hope that it would not be for long ; and till the 
time came when she was to go, we were never 
parted, not for a minute ; and if Frank had seen 
her pulling my dresses down and trying to fold 
them up, and telling me, as she tumbled them 
in her attempts, what I must mind to wear with 
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each of them, he would not have said, at least, 
that she did not wish to help me. 

But at last the time came when she must go. 
She had kept up wonderfully, but I saw that 
she had something specially upon her mind. It 
did not come out, however, until the very last. 

" Christine," she said with an effort, " do you 
know if I am to come home again when the 
holidays are over } " 

" I don't know, darling," said I ; " but it shall 
be as soon as I can make it." 

There was still something else. 

"And, Christine, tell me, have I always 
teased you } " 

" You have been a comfort and an interest to 
me that I have needed ever since I lost the 
sister I am going to see to-day." 

The dear arms would have held me fast after 
that, had not Frank's voice on the landing called 
to us that he was waiting himself to take her to 
Miss Pevensey's. 

On the way he told her that her governess 
only knew that it was for convenience that she 
was placed with her; he told her, too, what 

N 
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arrangements he had made about her pocket 
money, and I think he took this opportunity of 
explaining to her that she was not, as the Miss 
Comptons had said, penniless, but that she had 
a small certain income; and he also told her 
where the capital was invested, and only con- 
cealed, what was the fact, that of this he was at 
present touching nothing; her education and 
every expense were paid by us. He left her in 
Miss Pevensey's hall, but as he bid her good- 
bye, he said, " I shall come and see how you are 
getting on, and I will send you the new club 
book to-morrow. Your return to us depends 
upon yourself I only named the vacation to 
Miss Pevensey as the term of your stay with 
her. Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The busy world a thousand ways 
Is hurrying by, nor ever stays 
To catch a note of thy dear pndse. 



Keble. 




HIS was my first visit to Langdon 
Hall. I had of late reproached 
myself with indifference to what 
5urely ought to have filled my mind, 
but when we drew near our journey's end, I 
was quite sufficiently absorbed in the prospect 
of seeing my dear Katie in her home. It had 
been a constant subject of complaint in my 
sister's letters that I had never yet been to visit 
her, and in her welcome to me as I entered 
the spacious portico there was an attempt at 
reproach in her bright eyes. But it could not 
be kept up ; we were too really glad to meet 
Dear Katie, it was three years since I had seen 

N 2 
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her, and the girlish young wife had changed 
into the handsome matron. She was a little too 
comely perhaps, but so fair and blooming with 
it, and she carried herself with so much simple 
dignity, that I did not wonder at the evident 
pride with which Mr. Mordaunt looked at her 
as he led me from the carriage to where she waa 
waiting for me. 

" He would not let me come to the station, or 
even to the gates," she said, grumbling, after 
our first greetings were exchanged. " He 
fancies that I have a cold ; but now that Chris- 
tine is with me," she added, laughing, as she 
put her arm round me, " I shall be a girl again, 
and do just what I like. Oh, Frank, how glad I 
am you are here at last. Now come and see 
the chicks." 

The chicks were not far off. They had been 
brought down to the drawing-room, decked out 
for the occasion, and the moment the door 
opened, there was a rush made by one of them 
towards it, with a cry of " Aunt Sisty ; " but as 
soon as ever the unknown " Aunt Sisty " made 
her appearance, the speaker was seized with a 
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benumbing shyness, and stood in the middle of 
the room, the personification of coy childish 
beauty. No efforts thawed her ; so Katie said, 
" Leave her alone," and she took up the baby 
from his cushion, and introduced the son and 
heir, little Hubert, my first and only nephew. 
What a noble boy he was, and far more of a 
Raymond than a Mordaunt, I thought with 
pride, as I compared him, first with Katie's open 
brow and laughing ^y^Sy and then with his 
father's insignificant, small, pinched features. 
Mr. Mordaunt had never been a favourite of 
mine, and though his adoration of Katie, and 
his uniform kindness to her and her relations, 
made it impossible to feel otherwise than 
friendly towards him, still I was glad that 
Hubert was like our family. 

As soon as I had sufficiently expressed my 
admiration, without ot course expressing all 
these self-gratulations, I was allowed to accom- 
pany the young gentleman upstairs, and was 
shown the large airy nurseries, and a few of the 
other rooms, before Katie took me to my 
own, where, when her maid had brought me 
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some tea, I was left to rest Not for long, 
however. Soon some little pattering feet came 
along the gallery, and a child's voice at my 
door again called me by the name of ** Aunt 
Sisty/' which was so strange to me. I quickly 
opened it, and found little Katharine half 
hidden behind a bunch of the sweetest freshest 
roses that were ever seen, sent to me, she said, 
by mamma. The moment i had relieved 
her tiny hands of the fragrant burden, she 
turned round and trotted off again as fast as 
her feet would carry her. No acquaintance 
was yet to be made with her shy ladyship, so 
I sat down to cry over my roses, not for sor- 
row, although there were some sad memories 
of course, but for joy that my bonnie Kate was 
so little changed, so unspoiled by the life of 
luxury for which five years ago she had changed 
her home. 

I said something of this ta Katie herself 
when she came for me afterwards ; but she only 
gave me a hearty kiss, and laughing said, ** You 
dear old woman, you were always so good, but 
I fear you get moped in the old house in 
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Encombe Street I wish you would come and 
live with us." 

"And leave Frank and grandmamma.? My 
dear Katie^ you forget" 

" Well, when Frank gets married, then/" 

"I might safely promise that,^' said I, "only 
I will not bind myself; thanks^ Katie;" and 
then we went down to dinner. 

There were no guests to-night, and this 
Katie told me was a very rare occurrence, 
hastily contrived that they might have us all. to 
themselves. We knew so little comparatively 
of Mr. Mordaunt — Frank and I — that the cozy 
enjoyment Katie talked about was perhaps 
more fully experienced by her than ourselves ; 
still it was nice. We found the brother-in-law 
most good-natured, if not very intellectual, and 
the evening was prolonged to a late hour, in 
spite of my extreme fatigue., 

" I knew you were tired to death last 
night," said Katie, as we sat at breakfast 
the next morning. "You don't look strong, 
Christine — harassed rather. Frank, you must 
spare her as long as ever you can; I do not 
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mean to let her leave us until she is as fat as 
Katharine." 

Frank did not laugh, but looked anxiously at 
me. It was no use my assuring him that it 
was Katie's nonsense. He took an opportunity 
of telling me that he really did wish me to 
follow our sister's advice and stay longer than 
I had arranged for. I would not promise this, 
knowing the extra responsibility it would throw 
upon himself, but I did say that I would make 
the best use of my time, and come back as well 
as possible. Then he left me — my dear, 
generous brother — and Katie and I sang his 
praises, as we stood by the garden wall, until 
we could no longer see the dog-cart in which 
Mr. Mordaunt was driving him to the station. 

It was a sweet garden, quite old-fashioned, 
full of flowers, surrounded on three sides by 
a low stone wall with an ornamented top ; on 
the other side it opened upon the very large 
smooth lawn that spread in front of the stately 
mansion. 

" You would get the best idea of our country 
by walking to the top of Penhowe," said Katie, 
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pointing to a hill about a mile off. We must 
make Frederick take us there ; but now let us 
go to the children. Katharine will be jealous if 
Aunt Sisty should rob her of her morning's 
romp with mamma." 

We went back into the breakfast-room, and 
very soon the dear little things came tumbling 
and racketing in, but it was long before they 
would admit the stranger to their games. I 
tempted and coaxed in vain ; Hubert was the 
first. 

In some grand piece of mischief, he looked 
to me for sympathy, and after winning him, 
Katharine gradually followed, and soon the 
Aunt Sisty of her imagination was exchanged 
for the real one, and I was permitted to show 
her my watch, to tell her some nursery rhymes, 
and at last to make her a large paper boat. 
Dear little thing, how pretty it was to see her 
standing almost breathlessly beside me, the rosy 
lips open, her round face grave with interest, her 
large blue eyes stretched to their widest limit 
watching me turn and fold and spread the 
paper, until the mystery was finished, and we 
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had accomplished a vessel that would sail to 
differei^ parts of the hearthrug, that would take 
rich cargoes to mamma, and that could be lost 
in a stormy sea and found again. 

I suppose Aunt Sisty might have been upon 
her knees for ever, had not a worse than storm 
come upon us, in. the shape of Master Hubert, 
who was seized all at once by some strange 
infant diablerie, and when I was procuring a 
precious freight of pearl buttons from a dis- 
tance, had snatched the boat away, and with a 
strange dexterity for twenty months old, had 
flung it into the fire, where it flamed up at once, 
to his ecstasy. Then our storm did rage. 
Katharine screamed, and could not be quieted ; 
baby joined her, frightened at his own misdeed, 
and the tumult was overpowering, until Mrs* 
Nurse arrived to carry off" the noisy elements. 

"That is often the end of our games," said 
Katie, straightening the corner of the hearth- 
rug. "Bless them, I should not like to be 
Henderson or Alice. Fancy living in that row 
all the day. By the bye, Christine, you have 
told me nothing about the child you and Frank 
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adopted. Is it not a great care to you ? What 
is die like?" 

" She is beautiful/' said. I, "^to begSi witL 
But she is scarcely a diild, though we almost 
al^^ys call her so^^ Do not picture her like 
Katharine. She is taller than i am^ very 
simple in some things, hut most precocious and 
womanly in others/' 

" Dear me, what a responsibility, Christine** 

"Oh, no," said !• "At least, it is one that 
brings so much pleasure at the same tim^ that 
we could not be without itJ^ 

"Ah I you were always such a good soul, 
Christine; but what do yau mean to da with 
her ? " 

** She will always live with us,^ of course^ as 
long as she needs a home," said I, somewhat 
offended. "You do not understand, my dear, 
what a loveable creature our Phillis i& I quite 
long for you to know her." 

"Well, I expect to be jealous when i do," 
said Katie. "You know she is no real kin 
to you. Do not love her better than my 
Katharine." 
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" Oh ! that is quite different," said I. " Love 
springs up spontaneously for these little things. 
Towards Phillis, I think it has grown out of 
pity. She had no father nor mother, and no 
one in the wide world who cared for her, whilst 
I, — you cannot think, Katie, how glad I was to 
have her. She keeps me from growing old, and 
I only hope that I may be able to do my duty 
to her." 

" Well, don't slave yourself to death after a 
stranger," said Katie, getting up with some 
impatience ; but the. next minute she had re- 
pented of it, called me " dear old Christine," and 
we began the regular tour of the house and 
grounds which I had been promised. Every- 
thing was in such perfect order, and so fitted 
for the luxurious enjoyment of life, that I could 
fully enter into Katie's pride in showing her 
home to me. 

We were interrupted by visitors, who stayed 
to luncheon. In the afternoon we drove to the 
hill Katie had talked about, and in the evening 
we had a dinner-party. I was amused, for the 
people were pleasant, and one lady sang really 
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well ; but after they had gone, Katie yawned 
desperately, and said, "You must be tired, 
Christine. What a silly little woman that bride 
is. I was sick of her airs, and * my husband ' 
quoted continually; whilst as for Mrs. Shaw, 
what with her children, always paragons, and 
her servants, always wretches, without variety, 
summer or winter, one year with another, really 
Frederick, my dear, you owe me — let me see, a 
new Paris bonnet, or a pearl necklace almost, 
for doing the Shaws so often." 

We laughed and went to bed, and we got up 
to another day the same; Katie wanted to 
show me her neighbours, she said ; but in fact 
these parties had been arranged before my 
hurried visit was announced ; and when we had 
no one at home, we went out; and in visiting and 
excursions, and petting the children, and driving 
to nursery gardens and poultry-yards, our days 
were passed. My health improved and I en- 
joyed it; neither Katie's nor Mr. Mordaunt's 
kindness ever flagged. Why was I not satisfied? 
Surely I am, as Katie calls me, "an uneasy 
little mortal." But I could not help being un- 
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comfortable in the few short intervals when I 
was left alone to think. 

It seemed to me such a living from day to 
day without a purpose beyond amusement, no 
harm done, it is true, and God's gifts are to en- 
joy ; but it all seemed unlike the life in earnest 
that I thought needful for the real servant of 
Christ. Perhaps it was only that my own 
sphere was different I felt puzzled. I was 
constrained and took little real interest in things 
that delighted Katie and her husband, whilst 
when I spoke unwittingly the sentiments I felt, 
they laughed, and Katie called me a dear old 
soul, and too good to live, until I, knowing how 
mixed with evil were my worthiest deeds, re- 
frained from saying many things I almost 
thought I ought to speak. And oftentimes I 
accused myself of conceit and self-righteousness. 
Could you make such a cheerful active wife as 
Katie .^ I asked myself. Could you even manage 
a large household in the way she does ? And 
then again I quieted myself by thinking if they 
really needed a more serious view of then- own 
responsibility, Almighty God would teach them 
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without my help; so in the end I rested in doing 
what grandmamma would have done, in praying 
for them. 

How Katie would have laughed at that time, 
had she heard that I fancied she lacked any- 
thing. One afternoon, I remember, we were 
sitting under son^ trees on a green slope 
behind the house, giving the little ones a treat 
of sunny fruit, which the head gardener had just 
brought to us by his master's orders, and Katie, 
watching my eyes glance from the pretty 
children to the lovely prospect of rich and 
cultivated ground around us, said, " Christine, 
you have never congratulated me. Am I not 
a happy woman } " I said, " It had just 
crossed my mind, dear, how much you had 
to be thankful for." She laughed good-humour- 
edly, and turned away, and I thought I had 
been ungracious ; but I did not want them not 
to enjoy their good things, only to acknow- 
ledge the Almighty giver of them, to work 
for his glory, who had so richly endowed them ; 
otherwise, how could I help fearing that a 
worm might already be undermining the fair 
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flowers that crowned their every day with 
joy. 

It was about this time that I received a letter 
directed in the strong round writing that Miss 
Pevensey's master had not yet been able to 
reduce to lady-like limits, and which I had 
rarely seen since the day when she wrote that 
piteous appeal to Frank. I think I had better 
«^ive it in her own words entire. It was so 
completely herself. 

"My dearest Christine, — 

" I have been to see Margaret Dickson, so 
I will write to tell you about her. Miss Pevensey 
went with me; so, of course, it was very different 
from going with you. The poor girl was sewing 
our work ; but she breathes so badly, I am sure 
it hurts her to sew. Could we not give her 
some money now } We might send it to her in 
a parcel, and she would not find out who gave 
it to her. Please write and tell me if that is 
not a good plan. I have the sovereign yet, I 
have not spent any of it; these stupid Australian 
girls think it the most delightful thing in the 
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world to be allowed to go to the confectioner's 
and buy sweet things: so I never spend any 
money at all, because I would not be like them 
in a single thing. Dr. Raymond called to see 
me yesterday. He was so * kind ' [I believe it 
was, but a blot rendered the word almost 
illegible], only Miss Pevensey stayed in the 
room all the time; so it was nearly as bad 
as not seeing him at all. I have something else 
to tell you, Christine. You remember that Mrs. 
Reid that Dr. Raymond told us of? Strangely 
enough, she turns out to be a friend of Miss 
Pevensey's, and the old lady went yesterday to 
pay her a visit, and took me with her. She 
seldom goes out without me ; I suppose it is 
to please you and Dr. Raymond. I don't care 
about it generally, but I was glad that she 
took me to Mrs. Reid's. She is the sweetest 
creature. I wish I could have made a picture 
of her as she sat. Fancy, Christine, and think 
you see her. No, there is that horrid dinner- 
bell ; I must go. One day I was late, and Miss 
Pevensey said, * We are very punctual here, my 
dear ; you must try to be in time another day :* 

O 
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as if We were not punctual at home ; but good 
bye* Oh, Christine, how I love you." 

These last lines were scribbled in a hurried 
hand ; but soon the letter was resumed witk 
more deliberation. 

" Now I will tell you about Mrs. Reid. She 
lives in that pretty cottage at the end of the 
cricket-field, 'lodging with the nice woman who 
was so grateful to Dr. Raymond, do you re- 
member? Her sitting-room was full of her own 
things, Chinese ivory boxes and shelves of 
books, and before the open window was a stand 
of scarlet geraniums and mignonette, both gay 
and sweet ; and a small work-table with a blue 
silk bag was near, and between that, and the 
fire-place she sat Now shut your eyes, Chris- 
tine, and think you, see her. She is rather tall 
but not very thin, except her face, and graceful 
She had on a black silk dress, and a soft scarlet. 
Persian shawl, falling so prettily around her, 
and a white cap of soft net tied round her face ; 
but it is her face that makes her so lovely. Her 
complexion is fair, almost transparent, and her 
nose, straight,. ajtid het mouth so gentle, and her 
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eyes deep blue, with such an expression they 
seem to say to you, *I have suffered, and yet I 
live,' as if she was at rest after, being very tired — 
how 1 wish you could see her — ^and when she 
speaks, her voice has a deep rich tone in it, as if 
she: felt so much for every one ; and when she 
says ' I am. glad,' or * I am sorry,' you know 
that she means exactly what she says. She must 
be very good ; I suppose people could not say 
very unkind things when they are- near her. I 
am not good, and yet I like her better than any 
one I ever saw, except you, Christine. Oh, 
Christine, how I love you. My heart will break 
if I am obliged to stay here after you come 
back. I would always be as good as these 
stupid Australian girls, if I might come home; 
but. don't tell Dr. Raymond this. 

" I' remain, my dear Christine, 
"Your loving little sister, 

" Phillis Agnew." 
" P.SL Please, dear Christine, write soon, and 
mind you promise that you will not tell Dr. 
Raymond the foolish things that I have said. 
about.coming home." 

o 2 
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Poor dear Phillis, how like herself was this 
rambling letter, and her sudden fancy for Mrs. 
Reid. I wrote directly, that I might give her 
the promise she asked for, and I told her to 
be patient, and things would come right. I had 
meant in this letter to give her a little lecture ; 
but how could I, when the child was so mi- 
serable and so humble? Surely she had had 
lecturing enough; we would wait and see, at 
any rate, I said to myself, as I hastily finished 
and obeyed a message from Katie, asking me to 
go into the drawing-room. 

It was to see the Miss Rivatts, some people 
to whom I had already been introduced. They 
were stylish, modern young ladies, with un- 
affected manners and pleasant faces. A brother 
was with them — a young man whose soul was 
as yet apparently too much buried in the fit of 
his lavender-tinted gloves to allow him to take 
a particular interest in anything beyond ; but 
they all came on a kind errand — ^to invite our 
party, small and great, to a strawberry feast in 
their gardens the next day. My sister declared 
that Katharine was far too young for such an 
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assembly; but her objections were overruled 
by the argument that Lady Louisa Denbigh 
had promised to take all her children, the 
youngest of whom was at least a year younger 
than Katharine. I suppose this Lady Louisa 
was a great authority, for the matter seemed 
settled after that, and next afternoon saw us 
setting off in grand toilettes, our little maid as 
proud of herself in her costume of white em- 
broidery and pink as any young lady going to 
Court. The drive was pleasant enough, through 
shady lanes, with glimpses here and there of the 
wide plain towards which we were descending. 

Katharine chattered all the way in delighted 
expectation, and her excitement gained its 
height when we entered Mr. Rivatt's highly- 
cultivated pleasure-grounds. A large company 
were already assembled, and the groups of chil- 
dren mingling with their elders, some engaged 
in merry sports, some arrived at the dignity of 
bowls and croquet, gave life and gaiety to the 
scene. The strawberry-garden, which was in 
fact an immense sloping bank, loaded with 
the bright and fragrant fruit, was at no great 
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distance from the house, and here neat maids 
were busily gathering the strawberries into little 
wicker baskets, which were carried as soon as 
filled into the large open marquee, where cream, 
sugar, tea, and cakes were already placed. A 
band of music played at intervals, and before 
the evening had far advanced, a number of little 
fairies had begun to foot it lightly on the 
smooth green turf. It was a charming sight to 
me. I found a quiet seat under .an acacia tree, 
and there I sat and watched Katie moving 
about from one friend to another, popular and 
gay, and the little one, a miniature of her 
mother, playing off the most amusing airs 
and graces upon children much older than 
herself) who were half condescending, half proud 
to play with her. 

Before long my attention was called away by 
Mrs. JRivatt, who politely asked me if 1 would 
share the shade of my retreat with a poor young 
invalid who was being drawn about in a garden 
chair, that she might see the sports in which it 
was most probable stie would never join. This 
was Miss Cecilia Denbigh, whom rank and 
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fortune had failed to shield from the. heritage of 
suffering to which she had been bom. I was 
filled with pity for the helpless limbs and the 
thin white face, but still more for the restless 
spirit that shone through the red-brown eyes. I 
can describe tiiem no other way, unless I say 
they were flame*coloured, and the mass of hair 
that was drawn away from her face was of the 
same warm hue. I spoke to her, but an angry 
flash was the only answer, and she haughtily 
turned her head towards her attendant, and 
desired some change'to be.made in her position. 
This was no sooner done than she wanted 
something else, over -and over again; she never 
ceased ordering or complaining, until I wondered 
at the steady, unvarying patience of the nurse. 
It grieved me to see how every pain and pri- 
vation were increased by the total want of 
resignation, the continual kicking against a lot 
which could not be altered. I could have wept 
over this miserable child. But, like a sunbeam 
again, a little iigure came dancing into the 
^shadow of our tree, and toy little niece 
Katharine tossed one, two, three sweet roses 
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into my lap, with a peal of joyous laughter at 
every successful throw. She was followed by a 
thoughtful-looking little boy, twice her age, who 
stood quietly, like a gentle knight, behind her. 
Mamma had said she might bring Auntie the 
flowers. She had more ; her arms were full of 
blossoms, each one of which might have made 
a florist sigh for such destruction. But what 
was this? Her glance fell upon the poor 
invalid, and at once her little face looked sad. 
"Cannot she walk, Auntie?" she whispered; 
and then, with a shy hastiness, she threw the 
other flowers upon Miss Denbigh's couch, and 
hid herself in me. Ah ! there was then a tender 
feeling in that poor girl's breast The first 
annoyed look at the baby Katharine's action 
passed away as soon as ever the beauty of the 
flowers reached her. I could see a flush redden 
that transparent skin, the poor eye brightened 
for once without anger, and her feeble fingers 
caressed the roses, as she gathered them up 
carefully. By that time Katharine had quite 
recovered from her shyness ; she snatched one 
of the usual hurried kisses from me, and then 
she and her cavalier ran down the slope again. 
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Whenever, in after-years, the image of my little 
niece came before me, it was as she looked that 
day when she scattered the roses on the thorny 
path of poor Cecilia Denbigh. 

The f(&te was over, we had arrived at home ; 
the child — very reluctantly, for she was as lively 
and excited as if it were early morning — ^was 
put to bed, and then Katie and I prepared to 
retire also. She was a little out of humour. 
Mr. Mordaunt had half promised to meet us at 
the Rivatts', and instead of that he had left a 
note at home — a mere scrap, as Katie scorn- 
fully observed, throwing it aside — to say that 
he had gone to dine with a Colonel Lovel, and 
might be late. 

" He surely does not fancy that I should sit 
up for him," said my Katie. " Mind, Christine," 
she added, as she took up her candlestick, **that 
if you ever marry, you never let your husband 
think you are anxious about him. Men are all 
so conceited." 

I could have smiled at the little matron's 
important manner, but a sigh was uppermost as 
we bid good-night and sought our respective 
chambers. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Angels of Life and' Death alike are His, 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 

Who then wouM wish or dare, believing thi$, 
. Agabst His messengers to shut the door ? 

Longfellow. 

WAS awakened from the midst of a 
strange dream early next morning 
by the: sound of a sharp voice speak- 
ing, in a IqivA tey under vay window, 
which overlooked the drive into the stable-yard. 
There was evidently an unusual stir in the 
house, and although I said to myself " You 2X& 
half-dreaming yet," J sprang out of bed and ran 
to the window. It seemed to me that a groom 
on horseback and one of the maids were squab- 
bling ; but it ended in her saying; " Well, my 
orders was you was to go as faist as possible," and 
then she retreated ihrough the shrubbery. 
With a foreboding of fivil which I still assured 
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myself was only the consequence of niy dream, 
I next opened my bedroom door so suddenly, 
that I startled the nursery-maid, who was 
passing at that moment. 

To inquire if airyiihing was the matter was, of 
course, my first thought, 

"Miss Katharine is not very well, ma'am, and 
Dr. Jelfs has been gone for." 

There was not much to alarm in- this 
reply; but before J had finished dressing, I 
slipped into the nursery to be quite sure that, as 
Alice said, it was only a bad headache, pro- 
bably from eating too much fruit yesterday. I 
found Katie sitting near the open window, for it 
was a very warm morning, with the dear child 
on her knee, looking as hot as if she had been 
before a roasting .fire, and nurse standing by, 
trying to reassure her mistress, and to soothe 
Katharine's peevish restlessness. 

" Oh, Christine, I am glad you have come ; I 
did not like to disturb you ; but Alice told me 
you were up. I am surje that Katharine is very 
ill. Hubert says I am fanciful about her ; but 
only look at the popr child, feel her hands. 
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There, my darling, don't cry, it is only dear 
Auntie." 

Poor Katharine was suffering far too much to 
care for any dear Aunties at present, so I did 
not fret her by adding mine to the caresses her 
mother was showering upon her. 

Before the doctor came, I had acceded to 
Katie's repeated request that I would finish 
dressing and go down to breakfast ; but I had 
only handed my brother-in-law his first cup of 
tea, when we were interrupted by his arrival. It 
was fortunate for them that, living so far in the 
country, they had so clever a man within easy 
reach. Katie had the greatest confidence in him, 
but when his experienced eye at once confirmed 
what the nurse had known pretty well before, 
and had ventured already more than once to hint 
at, my dear sister's anxiety seemed at a climax. 
Katharine was beginning with the measles, and 
unhappily the disease was of a malignant sort ; 
the gardener had lost two children a few weeks 
ago, and every precaution had been taken to 
prevent any communication between his cottage 
and the Hall. I was sadly grieved for my 
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Katie. Fear made her helpless. The nurse 
had put Katharine to bed, and her only dear 
wish seemed to be that little Hubert should be 
taken away. 

Mr. Mordaunt, though without doubt very 
fond of his children, by no means shared her 
fears. The measles was a disease that every 
one must have sooner or later. It was nothing. 
" Probably, my dear," he said, " in three or 
four days Katharine will be romping about 
with Carlo as she was yesterday." At the 
same time it really disturbed him to see his 
wife's anxiety, and he actually kept his horse 
waiting for at least half an hour, although he 
had a most important county meeting to attend, 
in order that he might console her. 

Arguments and assertions had, however, little 
effect upon her; she was positive that Hubert 
would also take it, and her persistent fore- 
bodings would have irritated any less courteous 
husband. So unreasonable indeed did my 
Katie become under this sudden misfortune, 
that I never expected that my voice would be 
heard, when I proposed that the little boy and his 
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nurse shcFuId be removed to some short distance, 
and' that I should be allowed to take the nurse's 
place beside my niece. To my surprise, how- 
ever, Katie seized upon the plan at once, and 
stopped her tears to embrace me. 

I fdt a little impatient when it. became Mr. 
Mordaunt's turn to thank me, but I could not 
avoid giving him credit for a talent for arranger 
ment, when I found how quickly the idea, once 
suggested, was carried out. 

Mrs. Jenkyns, at one of his farmhouses only 
three miles off, a nice motherly woman, with 
no young children of her own, was the person ; 
and in a very short time, my brother-in-law had 
ridden off to prepare her for the reception of 
Master Mordaunt, who was speedily to follow in; 
the carriage with his nuise. 

Katie was quite feverish for his departure; 
she would scarcely allow herself time for one 
straining embrace.. Then the little boy, full of 
unconscious glee, was placed in the carriage, and, 
with comparative composure, his mother came 
back to the roonv where I had already estab- 
lished, myself, near to little KLatharine, who was 
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hot and moaning. but just now in a sort of 
slumber. 

" Oh, Christine," whispered my poor sister, " I 
could not have let any one but you touch my 
darling. Hubert wanted me to have a hired 
nurse ; but no stranger should have come near 
my precious child. What should I have done 
if you had not been with.me^ Christine?" 

Somehow or other, as Katie spoke, my 
thoughts reverted to the little dressing-room, 
at home, where grandmamma would be sitting 
now, without any one but Jessy ; and I thought 
of Frank, obliged to wait upon himself, and of. 
my poor Phillis in her exile, as she called it; 
and I felt as if chains were just put round me, 
holding me away from these dear ones ; but it. 
was only for a moment. There was little time, 
for dreaming beside my two patients, as I might, 
consider them; for the one needed soothing 
almost as much as the other; indeed, not 
believing that little Katharine was in any 
danger, I thought Katie, who disappointed me, 
almost in greater need of help. Luxury and. 
indulgence had been a bad preparation for 
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trouble, and the sweet warmth of her affections, 
unaccompanied fay unselfish activity, served but 
to increase the torture of anxiety to which she 
had yielded herself. 

Alas, poor Katie ! the anxiety we thought so 
excessive this first day was soon justified. I 
could scarcely have believed that illness could 
have increased with such fearful rapidity as 
this poor child's did. The disease proved to be 
of the same nature as that which had proved 
fatal to the gardener's child, and her sufferings 
wei'e sad to see. Mr. Mordaunt still tried to 
disbelieve the possibility of danger, and en- 
deavoured to convince Katie. Sometimes he 
succeeded, until the wild rapture of hope was 
dashed to the ground by an agonized scream, 
or the loud words of the poor little thing's 
delirium. At these sounds Katie would rush 
away with her hands to her ears, and come 
back, after a while, with some strange plan of 
what she meant us to do as soon as Katharine 
was better. That always thrilled me through, 
for I believed that time would never come. I 
had, however, no leisure for gloomy forebodings. 
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so much and constant attention was required 
of me. 

At last the moment came that I had expected. 
" I can do no more," the kind physician said ; 
"will you, my dear Miss Raymond, prepare 
Mrs. Mordaunt } The child cannot live more 
than a few hours longer." 

It was then seven o'clock in the evening* 
The timepiece in the dressing-room chimed the 
hour just as Dr. Jelfs left me, and I counted all 
its beats before I began to think again — to 
think over the task that was before me ; that I 
must tell Katie and her husband that their little 
Katharine must die ; that the chubby mouth, so 
often raised to theirs, would soon be stiffened 
never to relax again ; the Hebe-like limbs were 
to grow cold, and the sweet tongue, that used 
to echo in the lofty galleries, would be heard no 
more. All the horror of it came over me over- 
whelmingly ; but Alice called at that moment, 
and back to the sick-room I hastened, until I 
could again be spared. Then I went first to my 
brother-in-law. 

" How fatigued you look, Christine !" he said, 

P 
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rising politely as I entered. " We are more, 
indebted to you than I can express." 

I put my hand up impatiently to stop him. 
" Dr. Jelfs thinks badly of little Katharine to- 
night," I said. 

He started visibly, but answered quickly, 
" He is nothing but an old croaker. I intend to 
have Jones down from London to-morrow." 

" To-morrow may be too late," I said, 
trembling. He looked at me incredulously. 
"Impossible!" he cried; and he seemed to beat 
the idea away from him, so that at last I told 
him plainly, and then — coward that I was at the 
bottom — I ran away. 

I was sitting again beside my little darling's 
bed, watching the laboured breathing, her 
moans the only sound, when a distant cry told 
me that Katie knew. My poor sister ! How 
my heart bled for her ! Before long her step 
was in the corridor, and, in answer to the 
soothing of her husband, she was exclaiming, 
** I must be with my child ! What can Christine 
do } She shall not die ! Let me go ! " 

I opened the door and weat out to her. Some 
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of the quietness of the death-chamber perhaps 
went out with me, for at the sight of me Katie 
ceased struggling, and coming towards me, as 
she might have done years ago, she said 
piteously, " Should I not be with her, Christine?" 

"Yes," I answered, "you should be with her 
now," and I made way for her to pass. "It 
would be cruel to keep her away," I added to 
Mr. Mordaunt, who had made a movement to 
detain her, " and she would suffer more." 

He wrung my hand in acquiescence, and 
followed her, whilst I, by another door, passed 
into an inner room, ordinarily used by the 
nurses, but devoted lately to myself during the 
few moments that I could snatch for reflection 
or repose. There I had remained for perhaps 
half an hour when my sister entered, with a 
ghastly smile upon her lips. 

"Oh, Christine," 5he said, "my darling is 
asleep. It cannot be true. She has just sunk 
into a slumber that may restore her." 

I knew the slumber well, for I had seen her 
ia it before, and I knew the fearful scream with 
which, she always awakened from it ; but I could 

P 2 
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not dash my Katie's hopes, and we waited 
for a minute or two, till there it came, and Katie 
clung to me and trembled. 

"I cannot bear it, Christine. What shall I 
do?" 

" My darling Katie, God will help you,*' I 
said. " He takes away your treasure, but He 
will feel for your sorrow, and, if you only look 
to Him, He will comfort you.** 

" Don't, Christine," she cried, in a subdued 
tone of agony. " It makes it worse ; I cannot 
bear it Listen, Christine; that is my child — 
my own." 

Poor thing! Poor mother! She was half 
distracted as she rushed back again, and I 
followed her to the bed on which the little one 
was passing through such agony as tore even 
my heart to witness. 

At last there was an end. Her parents were 
bowed to the earth before the merciless King of 
Terrors, but I was thankful to see the tortures 
which Adam's curse had brought upon this 
innocent child changed for the death which, 
thanks be to the everlasting Conqueror, would 
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bring her into life. " Forbid them not" Why- 
should we, Lord? Pain, disappointment, cor- 
ruption here: peace with Thee. 

O, not ir cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day, 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flower away ! 

Ah! it was easy for me, but for the poor 
mother where should we find comfort? Mortal 
nature failed under the trial, and she became 
insensible. Our cares were only exchanged 
from one chamber to another, and for a week 
we watched her night and day. In our first 
alarm we telegraphed for Frank, but he had a 
case at home that he could not possibly leave 
at first, and then our Katharine improved a little, 
so he did not come. 

The first sorrow rarely kills, and before the 
end of a fortnight the waves had ceased to 
roll, and an apparent calm was over Langdon 
Hall. 

Little Hubert had come home fresh and rosy, 
and, tired of asking for Katharine to play with 
him, had settled into contentment by himself; the 
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bright Sim still shone upon the gorgeous parterres 
in the flower-garden, every appliance of wealth 
and luxury was round us as usual, when Katie 
came downstairs. But what availed it all ? The 
portals of another world had opened for a 
moment, and all the brightness of this one had 
paled. The time had not yet come for my 
Katie to take up her cross so willingly that it 
should lighten in her grasp, and my heart ached 
at the hopeless gentleness that thanked us 
for our care. I say ours, but my share of it 
was small, and Mr. Mordaunt would have made 
it smaller still, not out of grudging, but of 
kindness. 

He suffered much himself, I was sure, but as 
men do, silently, and he never forgot to be 
thoughtful for me as well as for Katie; and 
I liked him better now than I had ever done 
before. 

And in this time of stillness my thoughts 
began to turn irresistibly towards home. Katie 
cried at the very mention of my going, but 
Frank's letters betrayed to me that he was 
weary of my absence, and I was no longer 
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absolutely needed, so I determined to go very 
soon, though the day was not yet fixed, and 
matters were in this train, when all at once, one 
afternoon when I was driving Katie through 
the Park, a figure appeared walking from the 
railway station, and it was Frank. A momen- 
tary alarm passed through me, but his cheerful 
salutation was reassuring, and I soon found 
that he had but taken advantage of a peculiarly 
leisure time, and had come to see our Katie and 
to carry me away. 

My brave young brother ! How glad I was 
to see his dear face again ! To Katie it brought 
back remembrances that renewed her grief; 
but when the first violence of that was past 
she enjoyed having him, and I am sure she 
improved during the two days he was there, 
and it was with comparative calmness that she 
let me go. 

Yet, poor thing, how changed was the wan^ 
pale face that tried to smile good-bye, from that 
of the bright being that had welcomed me, 
could it be only six weeks ago! whilst I, so 
completely had I identified myself with Lang- 
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don during that time, could talk of nothing else 
to Frank during the first part of our journey. 
By degrees, however, with the reappearance of 
familiar country, the influence of my dear old 
home prevailed, and with more interest than I 
had yet done I began to question Frank on 
what had happened whilst I had been away. 
There seemed not much to tell. 

Our good servants had behaved steadily as 
usual; grandmamma, as soon as ever she had 
understood that I was needful to Katie, had 
ceased to ask for me; the evenings certainly 
had been very dull, but Frank had got famously 
beforehand with his reading. He had been to 
see Phillis several times, and she was well ; but 
on this subject he was not communicative, and 
I feared, though I did not like to ask him, that 
he had not yet forgiven the child. 

As we drew nearer the end of our journey I 
became excited to a degree that more modern 
young ladies would smile over, but they have 
had their London season, or at least their High- 
land, Welsh, or seaside trip once every year, 
whilst I had not been once away from home 
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for many a day ; so that Jerry, the lame man 
at the turnpike-gate, pulling at the single lock 
of hair in front, the children playing on the 
green, even Molly Codlin and her donkey carry- 
ing round the milk, all seemed, not as if about 
their every-day employment, but doing it solely 
for the purpose of showing me that I had come 
home again. 

Dear Frank laughed at my childishness, but 
I verily believe that he was not much less 
pleased himself, and the very moment that we 
drew up at our own door, he turned to me with 
his own sweet smile, and said, " Welcome home 
again, Christine." 

My eyes were dim with a foolish tear, as I 
alighted from the fly, but I could not be de- 
ceived : Jessy was on the steps almost grinning 
with pleasure ; but behind her in the doorway, 
which was like a frame for her tall slight figure, 
with a smile dividing her beautiful lips, and a 
half-shy expression drooping her eyelids, stood 
my Phillis. The next moment she could re- 
strain herself no longer, but, rushing to meet me, 
clasped me wildly in her arms. 
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" You stifle me, darling," I said. " Where is 
grandmamma ? " As quickly she set me free, and 
when I turned into the drawing-room she was 
already there, helping to form a perfect tableau 
of youth and age, of strong, ardent affections, 
and calm oblivion of all human passion. Bright 
and joyful, Phillis had flown in to cry, " Here 
she is, grandmamma,*' and grandmamma had 
already risen, and was resting on her gold- 
headed cane, whilst a placid smile of expectation 
stood on her venerable features, and when I 
came near she said, " God bless you, Christine. 
Is Katie well ? " 

It seemed that Phillis considered her fitting 
place was by the side of grandmamma ; for had 
she not been left in charge during the three 
days of Frank's absence ? 

I might easily have guessed as much, but 
Jessy told me, and also that Miss Agnew had 
scarcely rested a minute from her preparations. 
Every corner of the house had been visited, and 
every arrangement made that she knew I liked. 
My own room was decked with sweet flowers, 
on the toilette-table was a new pincushion of 
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her own embroidery, and over the mantelshelf 
a copy in water-colours of one of Ary Scheffer's 
heads. 

But when I was going to admire this last, I 
was stopped by the artist, hot and blushing. 
" Don't look at that, Christine ; I don't know 
now why I put it up there. It is not fit to be 
seen ; only I did it for you, because you liked 
the one I copied it from ;" and all thanks were 
checked by her caresses. Then she danced 
round me, taking off my wraps, declaring that 
she must make me tidy, yet effectually prevent- 
ing my becoming so, hurrying me with the 
assurance that tea had been ready for half an 
hour, and everything would be utterly spoilt, 
and then laughing at my alarm, all in such glee, 
that it was a startling surprise, when, just as I 
was ready, the child slipped round in front 
of me, and, folding her hands demurely, said, 
" If you please, Christine, will you let me stay 
at home now? I will never tease you any 
more." 

A twinkle in her happy eyes betrayed her, 
but I answered as gravely as I could, — 
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^ Certainly, my dear, on that condition, and 
provided that my brother has no objection." 

In an instant the arms were round my neck, 
and I was being whirled about again, though 
the tears that were now in her eyes showed that 
there had been plenty of earnest feeling at the 
bottom. 

" It's all right," she cried, when I threatened to 
take back my word ; " I have already made the 
same bargain with Dr. Raymond. And don't 
think I asked him, Christine. No, no. He 
came to Miss Pevensey's on Tuesday, and when 
I went into the drawing-room, with my best 
face on, he looked so dreadfully grave that I 
thought you had the measles, so he was obliged 
to smile and say you were all right ; but he 
became horribly grave again directly, and he 
asked me just what I asked you, only the 
other way, you know, and I intended to say 
*No,' straight out, because I did not want to 
promise to be good always; only I durst not, 
because he was so grave, and besides, he had 
been saying such solemn things to me ; so I was 
forced to say I would try, and he said that was 
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all he asked of me. Fancy, Christine, wasn't it 
enough to be always trying not to do what I 
liked ? However, it was the only chance for me, 
and so it was settled that I should stay with 
grandmamma whilst he was away, and always 
if you did not object. I was sadly frightened, 
though, Christine, that you would, so I thought 
I would e*en get it over at once, if it was to be ;" 
and she pretended to look melancholy at the 
very idea. 

" You little hypocrite," said I, " do not fancy 
that I did not see through you. I should have 
had a different face to greet me if it had been 
otherwise. But, dear child, I am very glad it 
should be so. There would have been a sad gap 
to me when I came home, if my little sister had 
not been here. And now let us go down to 
tea." 

Frank could not have doubted my consent ; 
yet as we entered the drawing-room there was 
a look, and almost an anxious one, of inquiry 
upon his face ; but a few words sufficed to dissi- 
pate that and every cloud, and truly that even- 
ing we were, to use Phillis's new and not very 
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elegant phrase, which it is to be hoped she 
never availed herself of within earshot of Miss 
Pevensey, " All right" 

^ Frank," said grandmamma, as she bid him 
" good night " at the door of her own chamber — 
" Frank, you will not send the poor child away 
again ? Your father was always kind to orphans." 

Frank answered her, as he always did, with 
child-like obedience, '* No, grandmamma, I will 
not." And he never did. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trast that good shall fall 
At last — ^far off— at last, to all. 
And every winter change to spring. 

In Memoriali. 

[ILL you go, my child, and take our 
excuses ? I suppose my brother 
will not come now ; but they know 
of old how uncertain he is. And 
pray tell Miss Compton how very much I regret 
not being able to go with you. When I pro- 
mised her I quite thought I should." 
''Must I go, Christine?" 
"Well, dear, I think you had better. It is 
fortunate that we had arranged to take Mrs. 
Lascelles with us. They will not be disappointed 
of all their party." 

** But dear grandmamma, Christine ; why 
should I not stay on her account V* 
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" She likes to have me with her — ^that I can 
see by the greater repose of her countenance 
when I am near ; but she needs no nursing now, 
or you should have been my helper. Frank says 
it is possible she may live for weeks, if not 
months, to come, in this quiet painless state." 

" Painless do you call it, Christine ? It seems 
to me that I should not call it life if I were like 
grandmamma ; it would be death to me. ' Then 
is their strength but pain and sorrow.* Why is 
life prolonged, to be such a mockery of itself.^" 

" Don't, my child ; there is a time to work and 
a time to wait. To your active spirit the wait- 
ing hour may well seem wearisome ; but when 
the grain is ripe, when it has stood all the heat 
and burden of the day until no more is needed, 
then a moment of repose seems well, before it is 
gathered into the garner." 

" Nevertheless, I think I had rather almost be 
racked with torture like that poor Margaret 
Dickson — you remember her, Christine — than 
lie like grandmamma ; and yet how dreadful 
that was ! Do you know, I could not sleep for 
several nights after we had seen her torn by 
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that choking cough. Oh! why is there such 
suffering ? " , 

My child spoke very bitterly. 

" Why is beauty ever nniarred ?" I answered, 
quietly. " Why do weeds grow with the flowers, 
thorns with roses ? Why do stornnis break up 
the calmness of our sunnimer days, and why does 
the chance of disappointnnient chill our warmest 
hopes } My dear, we know not We only see 
that, in both the physical and the moral world, 
there are everywhere traces of the wreck that 
sin has made, and yet everywhere we see re- 
mains of the perfection that existed first, and 
we know that a time will come when all shall 
be restored. We know, too, that individual 
suffering is but the gate through which we must 
pass to the brighter land. The better life is 
born and grows in us whilst we are here, but all 
shall receive its consummation in the time to 
come. The earnest of this is in ourselves, as 
well as in the promises of God — in our aspira- 
tions, our longings, and our hopes. Let us not 
question, darling. * Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.' " 

Q 
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Less than an hour after this Phillis seemed 
to have forgotten all serious thought, and was 
standing before me flushed with a little vanity, 
which might surely be pardoned in one so 
lovely, for an eye less fond than mine could 
scarcely have found one fault in her appearance. 
She was just seventeen, the sweet age of the 
poets, and she was truly in the first fresh bloom 
of maidenhood. Her form was lithe and slender; 
in height she was much taller than myself: it 
was only Frank, very properly, who was able to 
boast of looking down upon her. Her eyes 
were as large and clear as ever — mirrors to 
reflect her changing moods. The most perfect 
of pink roses, with its own green leaves, nestled 
in the thick coils of her soft brown hair ; but the 
bloom on her round cheek almost eclipsed its 
richness. She was impetuous as of old ; we had 
not tamed her ; but every turn was full of grace, 
and the desire to please — born, perhaps, of her 
love to us — imparted a sweet expression to 
the mouth that yet could curl with extreme 
haughtiness. We were rich now, and both the 
embroidery and the muslin of her dress were of 
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the finest texture, her blue ribbons of the 
freshest hue; but I always thought she lent an 
elegance to whatever her dress might be. I was, 
however, adding one pin more to Jessy's handi- 
work, when she started from me, just in the old 
way : how often had I vainly tried to keep her 
still under my slow fingers ! 

"Listen, Christine," she said, whilst the flush 
heightened on her cheek ; " it is Dr. Raymond 
at last." 

He had been out all day, and I had not 
heard him return; but the next moment his 
quick tap was on my door, and my "Come in" 
was followed by his appearance. His eye fell, 
with a pleased smile, upon our child. 

" Phillis ready ! I am afraid I shall keep you 
waiting, my dear. How is grandmamma t " 

I told him, "Just the same." 

" I will look in upon her, and then dress. You 
must give me a quarter of an hour, Phillis. I 
told William to bring the carriage round in that 
time, and we shall scarcely be late, after all." 

He was right ; in a quarter of an hour I had 
seen them off; and, with a little sigh of regret 

Q 2 
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that I could not be with Phillis at this her first 
large dinner-party, I sat down to my quiet 
watch. 

It was only a week ago that grandmamma had 
been seized with the attack which had pros- 
trated her. We thought then that all was over, 
but she rallied strangely: the great strength 
of her constitution was not yet decayed, and 
Frank conceived that, without a second attack, 
she might live for many weeks at least, happily 
in no pain, though unable to speak or feed 
herself, and with no interest in any passing 
thing, except we read to her, when sometimes a 
gleam in her glassy eye, a movement of the 
withered hand, told us that she heard. 

Two years had passed since poor little 
Katharine Mordaunt died ; they had been busy 
but not unhappy years to me. Every one said 
that I was growing younger. It might be so, 
and I believe that there was need for it Some 
time ago trouble seemed to have withered me 
up, but now health and spirits were restored 
to me ; I was thankful, very, and I was glad of 
it, were it only for Frank*s sake. His home was 
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full of cheerfulness now. PhiUis was a joy as 
well as an interest to us, and her affection 
amply repaid any little sacrifices we might have 
made for her. She had only remained at Miss 
Pevensey*s about a year, for during that autumn 
a most unpleasant incident happened at the 
school, which I may as well relate in full, for it 
had some influence on her future life. 

Amongst the girls at Miss Pevensey's was 
one especially the object of Phillis's contemp- 
tuous dislike. Her name was Jane Rawlings, 
and she had been sent here chiefly to keep her 
out of the way of some undesirable acquaintance 
she had formed in the south. To do Miss 
Pevensey justice, I believe that the facts had 
been entirely misrepresented to her, and that 
she did not know how deeply Miss Rawlings 
had become involved, nor how completely her 
own want of modesty had led to her entan- 
glement : the good lady was told that it was en- 
tirely the result of her having been left in the 
charge of some unprincipled people at Brighton 
whilst her parents were abroad, and that she 
herself sincerely regretted it and earnestly de- 
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sired to break off the connection, and on that 
understanding Miss Pevensey consented to re- 
ceive her for six months upon trial. 

Phillis's dislike was fully justified by the 
manners of the girl, and her subsequent be- 
haviour, though I often shook my head at the 
vehemence with which she expressed it. She 
had, however, nothing to do with Miss Rawlings, 
and her dislike was shown chiefly in complete 
avoidance of her. Two nice lady-like sisters 
called Murray, "stupid but harmless," according 
to her own dictum, and a bright clever girl, 
Ada Gill, were her chief companions as soon as 
she would condescend to have any, and, once in- 
terested in her studies, she became so industrious 
that the only fear now was that she would over- 
work herself. The- Stanhopes came back in 
September, so she had her pet again, and if 
it was not an agreeable surprise to the little girl 
to find that work must be the order of the day, 
both for PhilHs and her favourites it was a 
beneficial turn. 

To speak of myself, in parenthesis, here, I 
must say that Colonel Stanhope^s return was a 
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great pleasure to me. To tell the truth, I had 
a very dear friend in India, the same I have 
before alluded to. A little misunderstanding, 
fomented by a well-meaning but injudicious 
friend, had sent him away years ago, and 
although, when it was cleared up to my satisfac- 
tion, I was unable to tell him so, I was yet able 
to think of him with restored respect, and now 
I heard him continually mentioned by Colonel 
Stanhope, in whose regiment he had been, with 
warm approbation, and this gave me more satis- 
faction than I could express. I knew well that 
he had been capable of any great deed, that 
bravery and heroism seemed as natural to him 
as singing to a bird, but every new anecdote re- 
lated by his friend and superior officer showed 
an increase of tenderness, and yet of manly en- 
durance, that made my heart leap with joy. He 
knew that he had been deeply injured, he be- 
lieved that my affections had been estranged 
from him, but all this had not soured his noble 
nature, nor permanently embittered the soul 
that was formed for the noblest ends, and I was 
contented. To return, however. One evening, 
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towards the end of October, the rapid opening of 
the hall door, and a deep bay of welcome just 
afterwards from Nestor in the yard, told me 
that Phillis had come in. She did not at once 
call " Christine," and peep into room after room in 
search of me, as usual ; but I was busy with, the 
illumination of Kingsley's "Three Fishers," in- 
tended as a farewell offering to a friend of mine 
who was going to New Zealand. It only re- 
quired some finishing touches ; but the work was 
fine, and I was so intent upon it, that even when 
Phillis did come into the room I did not raise 
my head, only said, "Well, dear,'* and went on 
painting. I knew, though almost without noti- 
cing it, that her step was heavier than her wont, 
and her movements slower, and it was softly 
that she crept behind me with the habitual 
caress. Generally there was quite a rush to see 
my progress, and plenty of saucy criticism, 
although, in fact, the designing was her own ; but 
this evening she only leaned her arm upon the 
back of my chair and watched me silently. 

" I have left my smallest stile upstairs," I said 
hurriedly. " Will you run and fetch it, dear ? " 
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" Where ?" she asked. 

I told her, and in a few minutes she returned, 
and, in taking it, my eye fell upon her. 

" My child, how pale you are !" I exclaimed. 

" I have a headache," she answered, turning 
away, " and the girls have been tiresome ; but 
never mind, Christine, let me look. Ah ! those 
touches have improved the women. It is much 
nicer since yesterday, and I like that silver sheen 
upon the water. I am glad we put the corpses 
out of sight. It is quite horrible enough. Women 
can weep without their woes being visible. But 
look, dear ; could you not have a bright light 
streaming from the lighthouse, and strengthen 
the black cloud behind it? There!" — and by 
this time my attention was sufficiently diverted 
from her paleness, for my work was a most 
engrossing one. 

The next morning, about eleven o'clock, I was 
inexpressibly surprised by a visit from Miss 
Pevensey. Easily alarmed, I anxiously inquired 
if Phillis were well. A ghastly sort of smile, 
intended to reassure me, was the reply. 

" It is certainly on Miss Agnew's account that 
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I have disturbed you so early," she added ; " but 
there is nothing to alarm you for the present ; 
would that I could also say, nothing to cause 
you permanent disquietude ! " 

By this time I was in a perfect fever, and for 
some time longer she continued in the same 
strain. Without, however, following her "pro- 
voking pomposity " (I really do not wonder at 
Phillis being teased into using these unbecoming 
terms), suffice it to say that she informed me 
that one of her young ladies had been dis- 
covered carrying on a ^clandestine correspond- 
ence and intercourse, and she accused our dear 
girl of being the person who had contrived it 
for her. I was thunderstruck, and probably 
showed it 

"Ah!" said my venerable informant, shaking 
her head, " I feared that it would be a sad blow 
to you. After all the kindness that you and 
Dr. Raymond have shown towards her, it is 
dreadful to find her so disobedient and deceitful. 
But there is much excuse to be found in the 
unfortunate circumstances of her early years." 

Her pity roused me. 
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" Does Miss Agnew acknowledge having taken 
any part in this blamable affair?" said I. 

" No, madam ; that is the saddest feature of 
the case," replied the old lady. " She denies, 
with the utmost pertinacity and haughtiness, all 
that has been proved against her. Yes, proved. 
Miss Raymond. And one reason of my calling 
upon you this morning, in addition to my natural 
desire of explaining the matter in person to you, 
was to request your influence in bringing her to 
a better state of mind. She is a deeply interesting 
young lady, and I must confess that latterly there 
has been so much greater diligence, and even so 
much greater attention to my wishes in other re- 
spects, that I was beginning to have a regard for 
her, which has deepened my disappointment." 

The poor old lady's voice faltered, and there 
were tears in her eyes, so that I might have 
pitied her in turn, had my own agitation been 
less excessive. As it was, I only rose hastily, 
and said, " Miss Pevensey, if you will allow me, 
I will return with you. I had rather not speak 
upon this extraordinary subject until I have seen 
our ward herself." 
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The proposition seemed agreeable to her, and 
in a few minutes we were walking side by side 
in the direction of the school. 

"You will not think me unreasonable," said 
the governess, still in an agitated voice, as we 
drew near the door, "when I tell you that I 
have separated Miss Agnew from her com- 
panions, and must continue to do so until 
further measures have been decided upon." 

" I have no doubt that you have done what 
you thought best," said I, with as much coldness 
as Phillis herself could have desired, though 
inwardly I was unusually hot ; and we entered 
the house and went upstairs. 

" You will allow me to see her alone .^" I added. 

" Certainly ; I will send her to you," replied 
Miss Pevensey, opening the door of the drawing- 
room ; and here I remained for a few minutes, 
amidst the embroidered screens, the bead- 
cushions, and the touched-up water-colours that 
had been, at various times, the gifts of grateful 
pupils. Then the door burst open, and Phillis 
was embracing me as if we had parted months 
before. 
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"Oh, Christine, how could they bring you 
here ?" 

" What is it all about, dear ? " 

" Oh, such stuff and rubbish, such vulgarity 
and artifice ! I am ashamed that you should 
hear of it all. It was bad enough that my name 
should be mixed up in it. The worst is, 
Christine, the creatures do not believe me. I 
should have come away at once, only — only — " 

I think a smile had crossed my face, though 
rather a grave one, as I was reminded of what 
she had threatened a few months before, and she 
hesitated, but, recovering herself, added, " only 
for one thing : I did not want you to know any- 
thing about it." 

"You are not speaking nicely, darling," I 
said; "but you are, naturally, much grieved. 
You shall tell me everything. Sit down here. 
You had nothing 'to do with Miss Rawlings's 
affairs ? " 

" Christine ! " she exclaimed, starting up, and 
speaking in an accent of intense reproach, half 
choked by her excitement, "can you think so?" 

" Now, my dear," I said, " if you start off in 
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this way we shall never get to the bottom of 
the matter. I have a right to require an 
answer, though, believe me, I do not need it. 
You had nothing to do with the affair.?" 

" No, Christine," she answered readily, but she 
was greatly hurt. Certainly Miss Pevensey had 
succeeded in chafing her to the uttermost, and 
it was some time before I heard anything but 
indignation and reproaches. At last she thought 
better of it, and began solemnly : — 

" Well, then, Christine, first of all I must tell 
you that a certain number of the girls amply 
repay the dislike I feel towards them, and the 
chief of them is a Miss Benson — ^you must have 
heard me mention her. I drew her portrait one 
day, you remember — a light, sandy-haired girl, 
with no eyelashes, a turned-up nose, and small 
in every way. You would not let me give you 
any more sketches after that, you know." 

"My brother does not like caricatures, my 
dear ; but go on." 

" Yesterday morning, when I arrived at school, 
there were signs of a row, as they call it I 
should not have known, for I was so immensely 
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anxious about my German, only Ada Gill told 
me. The signs are, that the governesses look less 
vacant and bored than usual, and the elder girls 
gather in groups, and whisper with importance, 
and send the little ones away ; and Miss Pevensey 
is alternately absent and cross, and " 

" Now, my dear, you really must not run on 
in this uncharitable way ; besides, we are wasting 
time." 

" It is such a pleasure to speak freely,Christine ; 
however, I will try only to give you an epitome, 
as they say of the ' Universal History/ I told 
you about my bad German lesson — that I had 
been so much engrossed with my drawing of 
Morecambe Bay that the time for my German 
took me by surprise ; and Mr. Heinfert — gene- 
rally so polite, but who had been worn to a 
thread, I expect, by the girls before me — made 
an example of me, the last in the day, and 
declined going on with the lesson." 

"And you tried to make up for it next time." 

" I was really to blame, you know, Christine, 
and German was one of the things Dr. Ray- 
mond said I must take pains with, so I was 
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working very hard yesterday morning, positively 
hearing nothing that was going on round me, 
when all at once some one snapped at me for 
not having my drawing things ready ; and there 
it was Miss Woods, the English teacher, whose 
place it is to see things in order for the masters. 
I was mightily vexed at her manner ; however, I 
gathered up my books, and told Minnie, who 
was going tov/ards the book-closet, to reach me 
my portfolio. Miss Benson was going in at the 
same time, and I knew no more until I heard a 
downfall, and saw my tin paint-box, my pallette 
broken, and the contents of my portfolio 
scattered about the floor. As the slightest 
accident or clatter is against* the rules,' you 
may imagine the sensation. Miss Pevensey 
herself appeared upon the scene, and a storm of 
inquiries and explanations arose, in which some- 
how or other all the blame was thrown upon 
poor me. I was trying to be very good, that is, 
not to defend myself, and to carry off myself 
and my portfolio with becoming dignity, when 
that unfortunate little Minnie picked up, from 
amongst the wreck, a letter, and stretched out 
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her hand with it towards me, not daring to 
speak, because Miss Pevensey was still holding 
forth upon my presumptuous and indifferent 
behaviour. No sooner did the good lady ob- 
serve the letter, than like a hawk she pounced 
upon it, and when she saw the direction, I 
thought she would have had a fit." 

" What was it, my dear ? where had it come 
from ? " 

" From my portfolio, they said ; and Miss 
Woods immediately asserted with great eager- 
ness that it was only what she had suspected 
for some time. But I was quite stunnAi with the 
noise they made, and not knowing the circum- 
stances that made it so interesting — for I stopped 
Ada Gill and said I could not be bothered with 
such stuff when she was going to tell me that 
Miss Rawlings had done something dreadful, 
and her father had been sent for from Rouen, so 
I could not conceive why the finding this letter 
was of so much importance; in fact I was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered — I mean accused, 
condemned, and sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment — before I knew the reason of it at all." 

R 
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" My dear child, it was. very miserable for you ; 
I do not wonder at your headache last night; 
only why did you not tell me ? " 

" Because I hoped that you would not kno^wr 
anything about it,, at least not for a long time. 
Forgive me, Christine, it is the only thing in the 
world I would have kept from you,, and I 
should have been sure to tell you when: it was 
all over, but I intended to receive all the old 
lady's lectures and punishments in the most 
exemplary manner ; anything was: better than 
having such stuff told at home. Why did she 
come to bbther you to-day ? " 

"In the hope that I might bring you to a 
better state of mind," said I, naughtily. 

Phillis burst out laughing. It is to be hoped 
the walls were thick. 

" Ah, Christine," she said ; " you see it too. 
There is such a ridiculous smallness about the 
thing, a storm in a teacup, as it is — that in the 
midst of my chagrin,. I have been tempted to 
laugh over iL" 

"My dear Phillis," I said, repenting of my 
words as soon as. they were spoken, " it is all 
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serious for Miss Pevensey, and for the poor 
deluded girl. The character of the school must 
he affected by this young lady's conduct; if it 
be really true that she has carried on a secret 
correspondence and arranged interviews with a 
person, whom her parents had forbidden her to 
see or hold communication with, she has been 
guilty of a great sin; but the odium of the matter 
wUl fall in a heavy unmented degree upon your 
governess, and we ought to speak of her with 
great consideration. As: for your share in it — ^" 

" My share, Christine !" shrieked my impatient 
child 

" Your reputed share in it^" said I, correcting 
myself; "we must have that cleared up.. You 
shall not be allowed ta rest under such an 
imputation. Have you any idea how the 
letter came into your portfolio } " 

" Not the least," she said ; "and there was a 
copy of verses written on some paper that was 
plainly mine, I had been scribbling on the other 
side. They are horrible girls ; hut surely they 
could not have meddled with my portfolio ; and. 
yet " 

R 2 
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Phillis was puzzled; in spite of the hard terms 
she applied to her companions, this would have 
been a depth of meanness she could scarcely im- 
pute to them. I was however not so scrupulous, 
and was about to express my conviction, when 
Miss Pevensey came into the room, divested of 
her walking things, but pale and shaky still. 

" I trust that Miss Agnew has given you a 
satisfactory explanation of this unhappy affair,' 
she said. 

" Phillis knows so little herself that she could 
not tell me much," I answered ; " but as far as 
she is herself concerned, I am satisfied she has 
had nothing whatever to do with Miss Raw- 
lings' letters." 

The old lady looked startled. " We cannot 
be mistaken," she said. " Miss Benson saw the 
letter fall out of her portfolio, and Miss Woods, 
a most trustworthy helper of mine, has given 
me in confidence several proofs which confirm my 
belief that Miss Agnew, with the facility that 
her residence in the town has given her, is the 
one who has helped, if not promoted, this most 
culpable concern." 

"What a vile calumny," exclaimed Phillis, 
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passionately. " To tell you in secret too. It is 
because her charges will not bear the light." 

" I think it is certainly due to Phillis," said I, 
laying a restraining finger on her arm, "that the 
matter should be entirely opened out. I am 
convinced that there is some mistake at least, 
and that Phillis is the victim of either malice or 
misfortune.'* 

"You may rely upon it, Miss Raymond, 
that every pains will be taken to find out 
the truth," said Miss Pevensey, gathering up as 
it were the remnants of her dignity "I am 
only waiting for the arrival of my sister, Mrs. 
Smythe. Her powers of penetration have 
never yet been foiled by any school-girl, and I 
have no doubt that in this instance also she will 
succeed. I shall be glad if your opinion proves 
correct. Miss Raymond." 

She said it, as if she had not the remotest 
hope that such would be the case; however, 
there seemed no more to be done, and I rose 
to take my leave ; but Miss Pevensey had more 
to say. 

" In the mean time. Miss Raymond, you must 
see that I cannot, under the circum*;*-^"^^*: 
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permit Miss Agnew to associate with the other 
young ladies. I shall desire her still to pursue 
her studies alone, unless indeed you wish to 
remove her at once from under my care." 

" What win you do, my dear ? " said I, coolly, 
turning to Phillis, for in truth the old lady was 
provoking. 

" Oh stay, Christine, of course," she answered, 
readily; "I am not going to run away;" and with 
these words she threw a glance of anything but 
humility towards her governess. 

**Well, then. Miss Pevensey, matters remain 
just as if we had not had this interview, " and 
Phillis is entirely under your authority." 

" That she has never been," said Miss Peven- 
sey, in a stem tone, and with a severe glance 
towards Phillis ; and in that most unsatisfactory 
state I left them. 

I had not however left the house ; but was 
crossing the hall, whilst a maid held the door 
open for me, when I heard a light step behind 
me, and Phillis putting her arm in mine, whis- 
pered, "Christine, dear, please take care that 
Dr. Raymond hears none of this rubbish. 
Pray promise me ? " 
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" I can't, my dear ; Miss Pevensey met liim 
as she was on her way to me, and gave him 
a short account of it." 

"What malice!" exclaimed PhilEs, whilst 
anger flushed her hrow, and tears, the first I 
had seen, started to her eyes; but Miss Pe- 
yensey had followed, and was now standing 
near, with an aspect of severe inquiry. I felt 
myself in the way, and so I departed. 

Two more days passed, and the Mrs. Smythe 
who was to be the detis ex machind had not 
.arrived ; some important Jiome affairs detained 
her, and she was not expected till the third 
Miss Pevensey seemed to be shaken into help- 
lessness, and relied upon her teachers, of whomi 
only one, the Frendi lady, showed any good 
feeling towards our child Her position, there- 
fore, was one of extreme annoyance, aggravated 
by the fact that the morning I left her, she had 
come to complete issue with Miss Pevensey; 
and though, frightened by her own passion, she 
had afterwards made some sort of apology, she 
had rendered herself liable to greater restraints, 
all the more detestable, as she told me, because 
she had now to some degree deserved th'^ 
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But all that was nothing, I expect, to her fear 
of the first meeting with my brother ; and it 
was both intense relief and surprise to her to be 
greeted by him in the most cheery manner. 
"Well, Phillis/* he said, "I hear you're in a 
scrape at school. It reminds me of my own 
school-days to hear of it. But you are not 
to blame, Christine tells me, and that is a good 
thing; so keep up a good heart, and don't 
plague poor Miss Pevensey more than you can 
help." 

With this mixture of jest and earnest, he 
appeared to dismiss the subject, but it was 
astonishing how Phillis brightened up, and Miss 
Pevensey would hardly have recognized her 
that evening. My brother spent more time than 
usual with us. He read " Enoch Arden" aloud, 
a long-talked-of promise, and he discussed 
a plan that he was very much interested in, for 
taking care of children who were discharged 
from the infirmary. I was sure that he meant 
to show Phillis that there was a wide world 
beyond the one that contained her own troubles; 
and for the time he succeeded. 

On the evening of the third day, as I was 
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crossing the lobby at the top of our staircase, I 
heard Phillis come in at the front door, and 
Frank at the side one that led from the stables, 
simultaneously. I went down to meet them, 
and kissed Phillis as I had done of late ; but she 
scarcely responded, and dragging herself wearily 
as it were along, she took a candle from the 
marble slab, lighted it, or rather allowed Frank 
to light it for her, and passed into her own little 
sitting-room. Frank looked after her.. "The 
child is making herself ill," he said ; " I do not 
think we ought to allow it to go on : I wiir see 
Miss Pevensey to-morrow ; " and then, as if a 
second thought had struck him, he followed 
her. 

She looked round drearily, as he entered, 
from the shelves on which she had been putting 
away some books. " You are not well to-night, 
Phillis," he said " Does your head ache 



again t 



?" 



" No," she said, with sudden tears starting to 
her eyes ; " at least it does a little, but it is only 
that I am tired." 

" I was afraid so, my dear. I think you had 
better give up this struggle. If you like 
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need not go back to school at present. I will 
see Miss Pevensey to-morrow, and it shall not 
prevent your being righted if possible/* 

** Oh, no, thank yon, Dr. Raymond,*' she said, 
looking at him with soft, grateful eyes, such as 
he had rarely seen before. " I am righted now, 
they have found out** 

"Found out, my dear!" rried I, for I had 
followed Frank, "you don't say so. I am de- 
lighted. Tell us all about it." 

^ I don't think I can now, Christine," she said, 
with a sigh of weariness. *" It is not worth all 
the talk there has been already, only," she 
added, seeing 1 looked disappointed, '"they 
have discovered that Miss Rawlings bribed a 
servant, and that Miss Benson put the papers 
in my portfolio." 

"I am sorry that you should have to asso- 
date with such unprincipled girls," said Frank, 
earnestly. " I thought Miss Pevensey was far 
too particular to have admitted them ;" and 
then, holding out his hand, he added, "however, 
I congratulate you not only on your excul- 
pation, but on the bravery and patience with 
whinh vou have borne the accusation." 
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" I was not patient," said i^ay poor girl, trying 
hard not to break doi^Tii. 

•" I think yon have tried ±0 be, my dear," said 
he, " at least these last two days ; btrt wc will 
not talk more about it now, Christine must 
nurse yon a little, and mind the headache is 
gone when I come in again to read to you, I 
am obliged to go into the country now." 

It was not from lack of nursing if the head- 
ache did not go away, but, poor child, she was 
so overwrought and ivearied, that hours elapsed 
before she was fit for anything but lying on the 
sofa silently ; though so vexed with herself, that 
more than once she tried to shake it off^^and 
appear as usual, but as often ivas compelled to 
succumb again. 

At last she revived a little ; I was reading to 
her, for Frank had been detained, when she 
took advantage of a pause, and said, '"Now, 
Christine, if you like, 1 will tell you about this 
afternoon ; and Hien please, we will never men- 
tion it again."* 

I laid aside my book willingly ; the living 
history was more - attxactive to me, and she 
began : — 
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" Of course all was going on as usual when I 
went to school this morning. It is not often 
that anything happens to vary the dull routine. 
Instead of going to the busy school-room, I went 
alone to a miserable, empty music-room, where 
I have done my exercises, and prepared for the 
masters and practised, no one else being allowed 
to use that piano for the last three days. 
At first when I went to Miss Pevensey's, I 
should have said it would have been the acni6 
of delight to have got away from the school 
girls, to study alone ; but after all, Christine, I 
think now it is better to try to put up with 
other people, even if they are stupid and dis- 
agreeable : one can*t be independent of them, 
and of what they think of us. It was not 
pleasant either to have Miss Woods sent to 
summon me to the masters ; and staying there 
all the time ; and not to be allowed to exchange 
a word with any one, only to see the Murrays' 
large sleepy eyes looking at me with the 
greatest pity during dinner, and Minnie in dis- 
grace, on account of a desperate attempt she 
had made to console mcy by rushing to my room 
during the recreation hour to throw her arms 
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round me, and inveigh against my enemies. I 

had plenty of time for thinking. Miss Pevensey's 

wish that reflection might come to my aid 

during those solitary hours was not in vain; but 

it was sometimes almost more than I could 

bear. I seemed so small myself alone in that 

room, the busy world circling round and round 

me ; but how much smaller the world itself in 

the sight of God, who inhabiteth eternity, and 

then I thought that is the Holy God ; He who 

is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and a 

great dread came upon me. What could I have 

done, only some of the sweet words that I have 

heard in this house came to my mind ? ' Fear 

not. It is I. Be not afraid.' " My dear child 

was almost whispering now ; and she clasped my 

hand very tightly, then with a sigh, she changed 

her tone, and said quickly, " But I will tell you 

more about it another time, Christine ; only you 

know it made me want to try to be different, 

to be really good, not only because you and 

Dr. Raymond wish it, you understand. Well it 

seems that Mrs. Smythe, the person who was to 

set all straight, arrived last night, but I knew 

nothing about her coming until eleven o'clor'- 
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this morning, when, instead of Miss Woods, a 
nice, comfortable-lookingi bright-eyed lady came 
into the room to call me to my music lesson. 
* Good morning, my dear,* she said. * You are 
Miss Agnew, I know. Mr. Stellen is waiting 
for you. Will you come ? ' and preceding me, 
she stayed in the room all the time, osten- 
sibly crocheting ; but I believe she was making 
her observations* Of course having had plenty 
of time for practising, as well as for ' reflection,' 
I had taken especial pains with that most 
difficult of sonatas I am learning, and Mn 
Stellen was profuse in his praises. To these 
Mrs. S my the added a chorus of cheery little 
approving nods, and when I had finished, to my 
great surprise^ she asked me to get my hat on, 
and take a little wadk with her. I was rather 
afraid of some conspiracy, I don't know why, but 
I have been so much misrepresented, haven't I ?" 

" Yes, darling, you have," I said, kissing her. 

" However, I could only say ' Yes„' and very 
soon we were walking along the Milton road, 
talking most amicably. You may guess the 
topic. She asked me in. the nicest, most straight- 
forward way if I had really joined in Miss Raw- 
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lings's exploits, and that without any 'my dears/ 
or nonsense ; and of course I answered in the 
same way, and then we talked it over, and won- 
dered, and finally she left me in the little music- 
room, as I found afterwards to prosecute her 
inquiries. 

^ At dinner she made them all stare by refer- 
ring' to her walk with Miss Agnew ; the poor 
thing who was publicly disgpraced, by being 
made to sit. below all the little ones, and she 
called upon me too, to explain something about 
the new Mill at Arrowby. You know, when they 
are in the highest favour,, the girls scarcely dare 
answer a question addressed to them at that 
long table ; so I suppose they were surprised at 
my audacity in answering at all. But directly 
afterwards, I was. allowed to return to my 
solitude as. usual, and it was not until four 
o'clock that I was molested. At that time, I 
was startled by the entrance of Mademoiselle, 
who begged her ' ch^re Miss Annue ' to repair 
to the schoolroom immediately. I followed her 
with some curiosity, and found quite a tableau 
arranged for my reception. Have you ever 
been in the schoolroom, Christine } " 
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that I could not be with Phillis at this her first 
large dinner-party, I sat down to my quiet 
watch. 

It was only a week ago that grandmamma had 
been seized with the attack which had pros- 
trated her. We thought then that all was over, 
but she rallied strangely: the gpreat strength 
of her constitution was not yet decayed, and 
Frank conceived that, without a second attack, 
she might live for many weeks at least, happily 
in no pain, though unable to speak or feed 
herself, and with no interest in any passing 
thing, except we read to her, when sometimes a 
gleam in her glassy eye, a movement of the 
withered hand, told us that she heard. 

Two years had passed since poor little 
Katharine Mordaunt died ; they had been busy 
but not unhappy years to me. Every one said 
that I was growing younger. It might be so, 
and I believe that there was need for it Some 
time ago trouble seemed to have withered me 
up, but now health and spirits were restored 
to me ; I was thankful, very, and I was glad of 
it, were it only for Frank's sake. His home was 
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" No, my dear ; it is a large square room, with 
a bay window, is it not ?" 

" Yes, and a flat window at the end, and two 
doors. The girls, all brightened up by their 
excitement, were in a sort of irregular half- 
circle in front of Miss Pevensey, who was sitting 
in her chair, the picture of agitated helplessness. 
A maid servant stood crying near the other 
door, and Mrs. Smythe, the lady manager, was 
standing constable over the wretched Miss 
Rawlings, who looked hot and red, but as 
sullen as possible. The girls made way for me 
when I entered ; Mrs. Smythe gave me a sign 
of direction, and I went and stood at one side 
of Miss Pevensey's table, and looked at them. 
Then Mrs. Smythe up and spoke. - * Miss Agnev/ 
she said, ' I have the pleasure of telling you that 
you are cleared of the unjust charges that have 
been laid upon you. As the whole school were 
aware of the accusation, so my sister wishes the 
whole school to hear that you are innocent' 

" I bowed to her, and looked interested. 
Don't shake your head, Christine dear; I was 
very pleased. 

"'Miss Benson,' she continued, 'will you have 
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the goodness to repeat your confession ?' Upon 
this there was a general movement of the circle, 
and it was made apparent that Miss Benson had 
been amongst them ; she was now ejected, and 
stood a little forward, pale, and trembling visibly. 
But it had to be pumped out of her. * Did you 
know of Miss Rawlings* misconduct T said Mrs. 
Smythe. I expect it was put in this ambiguous 
form for the sake of the little girls, who were 
not supposed to know the circumstances. A 
muttered 'yes* was the reply. 'Who carried 
the letters V 'Jane.' That was the crying maid. 
' Who helped to bribe and persuade her ? ' 'I 
did/ ' Did you place the papers in Miss Agnew's 
portfolio.?' 'Yes.* 'In order that she might 
be unjustly blamed ?' ' Yes.' And so she pro- 
ceeded until she ha4 wormed out all that was 
necessary for the public. The rest, and indeed 
the whole, she had heard before. The servant 
was then made to corroborate the story, and 
immediately afterwards disappeared, having 
been already discharged from her situation. I 
should have been glad if it had ended there, 
but the next thing was that Miss Benson had 
to ask my pardon, which she did solely, I 
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need not go back to school at present. I will 
see Miss Pevensey to-morrow, and it shall not 
prevent your being righted if possible/' 

" Oh, no, thank yon, Dr. Raymond," she said, 
looking at him with soft, grateful eyes, such as 
he had rarely seen before. " I am righted now, 
they have found out" 

"Found out, wy dear!" cried I, for I had 
followed Frank, "you don't say so. I am de- 
lighted. Tell us all about it" 

" I don't think I can now, Christine," she said, 
with a sigh of weariness. ■" It is not worth all 
the talk there has been already, only," she 
added, seeing I looked disappointed, ""they 
have discovered that Miss Rawlings bribed a 
servant, and that Miss Benson put the papers 
in my portfolio." 

"1 am sorry that you should have to asso- 
date with such unprincipled girls," said Frank, 
earnestly. " I thought Miss Pevensey was far 
too particular to have admitted them;" and 
then, holding out his hand, he added, " however, 
I congratulate you not only on your excul- 
pation, but on the bravery and patience with 
which you have borne the accusation." 
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" I was not patient," said my poor girl, trying 
hard not to break dowzL 

'*' I think you have tried to be, my dear," said 
he, " at least these last two days ; bitt W5e will 
not talk more about it now. Christine must 
nurse you a little, and mind the headache is 
gone when I come in again to read to yoiiu I 
am obliged to go into the country now." 

It was not from lack of nursing if the head- 
ache did not go away, but, poor child, she was 
so overwrought and w:earied, that houre elapsed 
before she was fit for anything but lying on the 
sofa silently ; though so vexed with herself, that 
more than once she tried to shake it ofF,:and 
appear as usual, but as often ivas compelled to 
succumb again. 

At last she revived a little ; I was reading to 
her, for Frank had been detained, when die 
took advantage of a pause, and said, '"Now, 
Christine, if you like, 1 will tell y^u about this 
afternoon ; and then please, we will never men- 
tion it again."* 

I laid aside my book willingly ; the living 
history was more - attractive to me, and she 
began : — 
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me dreadfully. But now, dear, you have heard 
all the story, please let us forget it; shall we 
not ? Miss Rawlings was to be conveyed away 
this evening, either to a castle, where she was to 
be shut up with a fairy godmother, or to a 
reformatory, or something of that sort; so I 
hope there may be no more about it at school. 
I shall stop the girls if they allude to it ; and 
once get that unfortunate Miss Benson out of 
durance vile, I will try to prevent her pale eyes 
from reminding me of the miserable matter." 

My poor Phillis! She sadly belied herself 
by her satire and reckless talk. In reality she 
had thought deeply and suffered much. There 
was not one particle of rancour in her mind 
against any one of those who had tried to injure 
her ; but the sight of so much evil and ill-will 
had depressed her, and she was completely 
exhausted both in body and mind. The ex- 
citement of telling me the story finished, she 
relapsed into her silent weariness ; and at last 
— ^though at what she called a babyish hour — 
she yielded to my wishes, and retired to bed. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

When the evening shadows lengthen. 
Thou shalt lay thy burden down. 

Lyra Anglicana. 

N spite of the apparently long rest 
that she had had, it was but a pale 
face and heavy eyes that appeared at 
our breakfast-table the next morning. 
It was nothing but fatigue, however; she was 
happy enough. No allusion had been made to 
the events of the night before ; but if Phillis 
hoped that the subject was never to be renewed, 
she was speedily undeceived. Before we had 
quite finished breakfast, a letter was brought to 
me, which I read, and then gravely passed on 
to my brother. The contents were as follows : — 

"My dear Madam, 

"It is my duty to announce to you that 
your conviction was quite correct, and that Miss 
Agnew is perfectly innocent of the charge that 
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was brought against her. I greatly deplore the 
error into which by evil advice and the duplicity 
of those around me, I have fallen ; but one con- 
clusion I have drawn from this occurrence is 
the certainty that I am no longer equal to the 
charge of young ladies at an age when they 
require the vigilance of more vigorous years 
than mine. I intend therefore to resign my 
school at Christmas; but in the mean time I 
would ask, as a personal favour, that Miss 
Agnew may be allowed to remain with me, 
both to avoid the injurious rumours that 
might attend her sudden removal, and also that 
I may profit by the new relations which from 
this time must subsist between us. 

" I remain, my dear Madam, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Priscilla Pevensey." 

" Not to be thought of ! My letter last night 
ought to have been sufficient," said Frank, 
throwing down Miss Pevensey's epistle with 
impatience. 

" What letter, Frank ? " said I. 

" Oh ! I meant to tell you this morning." He 
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looked doubtfully at Phillis, and I was abqut 
to ask her to leave the room, when he added, 
"No, no, let her stay. She might read that 
note, might she not ? I wrote last night, Phillis, 
to tell Miss Pevensey you would not return to 
her. We must find some other plan for putting 
accomplishments into you, and Christine must 
do the discipline." 

Frank spoke with a rare playfulness, but 
Phillis did not respond to it. Her eyes were 
filled with tears. She rose, and went across to 
him. 

" Dr. Raymond," she said, " please do let me 
stay at Miss Pevensey's till Christmas. If she 
has been unjust to me now, she must often have 
borne with me before. I have often made her 
look as if she did not know how to manage me, 
and if she was cross, I felt and showed that 
I had got the better of her. Though I kept 
within bounds, I have teased her dreadfully. I 
have often done my best to make Minnie and 
some of the others not care for her. You have 
no idea how many times I have failed in 
my word to you, and yet she has not com- 
plained of me. If you will let me stay nov^ 
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it shall be quite different. Do give me the 
chance/' 

" This is a confession for which I was not un- 
prepared, Phillis," said my brother, sternly ; " but 
when I hear it from your own mouth, it does 
not incline me towards your wishes. Do you 
think that you can take up goodness, just for a 
fancy, now and then ? How am I to know that 
this is not another romantic freak, adopted just 
out of pity for Miss Pevensey's touching distress, 
and in admiration of the new r61e you propose 
to yourself.?" 

I expected a passionate answer to these hard 
words, but Phillis only turned away with a most 
humble expression, and said gently, 

" I don't wonder you can't trust me. Dr. Ray- 
mond, but Christine knows this time I mean to 
try." 

I stroked her hand caressingly, but I did 
not know what to say, neither did Frank, I 
fancy; and so we remained for a few minutes 
silent and uncomfortable. It was a relief when 
some patient called to see Frank, and he left 
the room ; but it was nearly school-time, and 
Phillis had no permission yet to go, nor was 
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likely to have, so there was nothing for it but to 
try to find some ordinary employment Many 
times, however, she broke out with, " What will 
they think ? What will Miss Pevensey say ? It 
is difficult to be patient now. He might have 
let me go." 

It was about eleven o'clock when we saw 
Frank again. He had been out for some time, 
when we heard him come back in more haste 
than common, although he was not one that let 
grass grow under his firm footsteps at any time. 
He came into the room in which we were 
occupied, and sitting down beside Phillis, began 
without any circumlocution : 

"I have seen your governess, Phillis. She 
speaks more charitably of you than you do of 
yourself. She is a worthy creature, and al- 
though she does not deny that there has been 
plenty of insubordination, her remembrance of 
the past is swallowed up in her regret for this 
mistake of hers. I think now, my dear child, 
with your generosity, you cannot fail again to 
take pains to please her, so I have consented to 
your return on condition that her authority is 
always sufficient for you." 
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"Thank you, Dr Raymond," she answered, 
quietly. " Then, Christine, I will go at once, for it 
is time for my drawing lesson, which I should 
be very sorry to miss." 

With these words she walked away, Frank's 
eyes fixed upon her with a wistful puzzled look. 
It was only for a moment ; the next he said, " I 
have an appointment at eleven, I must be off. 
What a hotbed of mischief a girl's school is ! 
I hope we have not done wrong in leaving 
her amongst such a crew; but to be rubbed 
about a little seemed so completely what she 
wanted — to be made more patient and less 
fastidious." 

" And that she has learnt already," said I. 

" I think so," he replied ; but still he lingered 
until Phillis with her hat on hurried into the 
room. She stopped short when she saw Frank 
still there, and only said, "Good-bye, Christine." 

" Good-bye, my dear," I returned with a smile, 
" and good luck to you." 

" I am going in your direction, Phillis," said 
my brother ; " let me carry your portfolio ;" and 
without waiting for demur on her part, he took 
it from her, and she, catching his face bent 
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kindly over her, brightened up at once, and they 
set off happily together. 

" Christine," said Frank, the first time we were 
alone together afterwards, " she is a sweet girL 
I am sometimes too stern, I fear ; but, indeed, I 
feel with you that it is no light task to train a 
mind so wild, so beautiful, so rich as hers." 

And so Phillis went back to Miss Pevensey's, 
and she stayed there till Christmas. We 
might have been at a loss what to do with her 
then, for she was still too young — at least her 
education was too little advanced — to enable her 
to do without regular instruction, had not an 
opening been made for what turned out to be 
the most admirable arrangement. Although I 
have not mentioned Mrs. Reid for some time, 
she did in fact occupy a good portion of our 
thoughts, and the interest we felt in her in- 
creased with every visit, whilst the benefit to 
Phillis of seeing her patience and her true and 
really elevated piety was very great. 

One day when I was there alone, she told me 
that she had heard a piece of news that had 
filled her with mixed emotions. Her beloved 
Ellen was coming home almost immediately, i" 
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consequence of some unexpected events in the 
family with whom she lived; and whilst prudence 
ought to have made her regret the loss of so 
lucrative a situation, her feelings rejoiced at the 
thought of her daughter's return. 

"What a pity but she could stay with you 
always," said I, and then I forgot to regret my 
ill-advised speech, because at the same moment 
a bright idea struck me, which I kept to myself 
with difficulty until I could share it with Frank. 
He applauded it, we carried it out, and the next 
January saw our Phillis provided with the firm, 
wise guidance that she required, as well as with 
a companion whose mind and acquirements 
were above the average, whilst Mrs. Reid was 
made happy by having Ellen always at home, 
except during the hours when she acted as daily 
governess to our ward. In every way it had 
turned out well, and might have existed still, had 
not poor Mrs. Reid grown so much worse, that 
she required her daughter to be always with her; 
and her schoolroom education being thus ab- 
ruptly ended, we had yielded to the kind wishes 
of the Comptons, and accepted an invitation to 
a dinner-party, which was to introduce Phillis 
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to some of the best society in our neighbour- 
hood. 

The Miss Comptons, in spite of rebuffs, had 
never lost their fancy for Phillis ; and after the 
remembrance of ^ht fracas that attended the loss 
of her locket had faded away, she had tolerated 
and in some degree responded to their liking. 

They still lived occasionally at Woodlawn, 
although their own house had been rebuilt — 
only the Colonel and his daughters, and Mrs. 
Nettley, for Gerald had been absent for about 
a year and a half, travelling abroad. I use the 
wide term abroad, for indeed it seemed difficult 
to say where he had and where he had not been. 
Reda told us that he had seen the Colosseum 
and the Parthenon, and Palmyra and the Pyra- 
mids, Paris and Timbuctoo, the Mountains of 
the Moon and the Drachenfels, and, according 
to her last whimsical account, he fully intended 
to shoot an elephant and to ride an alligator, 
before he turned his steps towards home. 

On all these things and many more my 
thoughts had been dwelling whilst I sat alone 
that evening. I call it alone, but in reality, 
whilst Jessy was at work within my call, my 
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dear grandmother was close beside me; but 
were it not that, at stated and short intervals, 
I had to administer nourishment, and that 
sometimes there was a little movement of the 
hand, which I had learnt to know betokened an 
uneasiness which was best soothed by repeating 
or reading a few holy words — ^were it not for 
these signs of both soul and body being awake, 
my dear grandmother might have been sleeping 
her long last sleep, so tranquilly, so immovably 
she lay. 

The room was so silent that the ticking of 
her old-fashioned watch, always hanging above 
her head, was painfully audible; no wonder that, 
some time before they arrived, my listening ears 
caught the rumbling of wheels that announced 
Frank and Phillis's return. Leaving Jessy in 
my place, I went down to meet them. There 
was a little delay at the door, as they bid "good 
night" to Mrs. Lascelles, who had still to be 
conveyed to her own house; and then they came 
in, both as it seemed to me, full of unusual ex- 
citement. PhiUis was beaming still with the 
reflection of her pleasure ; her eyes danced, and 
her voice was clear and joyous. 
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"It was a charming party, Christine," were 
her first words. " They were so sorry you could 
not go. How is dear grandmamma? What 
do you think, Christine 'i Mr. Gerald Compton 
has come home. He has seen nearly all the 
world, and had such adventures ! only, do you 
know, I asked him to tell me about tiger-hunt- 
ing, and Reda laughed, and called it chaffing 
him, because it is the thing he continually re- 
grets not having seen." 

"That girl is more unscrupulous than ever. 
I wonder the Colonel, who is quite of the old 
school, can be blind to her fast manner," said 
Frank, tartly, just as he was leaving the room. 

"Oh! but, Christine," said Phillis, without 
appearing to heed, "better than all, what do 
you think? Dr. Raymond has promised to 
keep me a horse. You remember the old days 
when Reda wanted me to have one. Now Dr. 
Raymond says that I shall ride, with just one 
condition, that he is to ride with me, because I 
shall not be prudent without him." 

" It will be very nice for you, my dear ; but 
about the party, how did you like it ? " 

"Oh, the rooms were beautiful. You know 
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the large recess at the end of the drawing-room ; 
that was entirely filled with ferns and exquisite 
leaves, — the bronze Mercury seemed flying out 
of them. Mr. Gerald Compton says that our 
new fern must be a South American one. He 
has a quantity of Maiden-hair from Pompeii ; 
he is going tg bring me some to-morrow, and 
some dust from the Great Pyramid, to add to 
my relics." 

" Were there many people there 1 " 
" Yes, the large dining-room was quite filled. 
Mr. Gazel, the new commissioner, was there, 
and that pretty Miss Mackenzie. Mr. Gerald 
was at a ball at New York, where he saw the 
greatest beauty in America, — I suppose that 
means in the United States; but he says she 
cannot be compared to an English girl. Have 
we Washington Irving's Life, Christine } I want 
to read it. By the bye, the Colonel has just 
bought a set of photographs of Venice ; they 
were in the large stereoscope. I could almost 
fancy myself gliding about in a gondola, which 
I think must be the most delightful way of 
travelling in the world." 

" What is that, Phillis ? " asked Frank, who 
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had just come back into the room. "A 
balloon ? " 

"No," she answered, laughing. "I expect 
balloons destroy illusions, and clouds are 
prettier to look up to than to sail amongst." 

" You looked up in the clouds when I came 
into the drawing-room," responded Frank, 
** dreaming of roses, I suppose, for you were sur- 
rounded by them." 

"No; I was only resting a moment," she 
said. " Miss Compton asked me to talk to the 
young lady you took in to dinner, and I had 
been showing her photographs until I was 
weary." 

" I grant, Phillis, that in that case you had a 
right to a little aberration," replied Frank. 

"Yes, now, was she not stupid?" cried Phillis, 
with satisfaction. "Fancy, Christine, she had 
been in France, and Switzerland, and Italy, and 
yet she never said anything but * Yes, I think 
so,' or * Very pretty,' with a provokingly indif- 
ferent air, and the same kind of smile always." 

"She was nice-looking," remarked Frank, 
turning away to the book-table. 

"Very nearly so," answered Phillis. "She 

T 
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had a nicely shaped forehead and large lazy- 
looking eyes. There is something distinguished- 
looking about her, but I think it is with her 
beauty as with her wits, — she has just escaped 
having a good share of both." 

"Now, Phillis," said my brother, "you don't 
deserve that I should tell Christine how well 
you got through the andante that the Colonel 
liked so much." 

"Miss Compton's piano is such a charming 
one, that it would be a shame not to play well 
on it. The tone is so mellow, and the touch so 
delicious, that it is quite a pleasure to feel one's 
fingers on the keys. And we sang part-songs, 
Christine, arid a chorus." 

'" You, my dear ?" 

" Yes ; Mr. Gerald Compton has a beautiful 
bass voice, and he is going to make his sisters 
learn some new German trios, and he wants me 
to join them." 

" Is it not very late .?" remarked Frank, from 
the table, where he was impatiently turning 
over some magazines, apparently in search of 
something he could not find. 

" Yes, indeed, Phillis, my dear," said I, taking 
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the hint ; " you will neither be able to sing nor 
anything else, if you keep such hours as these." 
It was very reluctantly, and not until she had 
made two or three more attempts to talk ofT 
her exuberant spirits, that Fhillis complied, 
whilst I, before I followed her, had a more con- 
nected account of the evening from my brothen 
Fhillis had been brilliant in every way, and 
very much admired. She had played and sung, 
and, although reserved, except to those she 
knew, had been quite self-possessed, and had 
deserved the Colonel's ponderous compliments. 
But with all this, as he dwelt upon the distin- 
guished talents of our new neighbour, Mr. Gazel, 
the prospects of the new Infirmary, and the 
kindness of the Colonel in taking an interest in 
it, there was decidedly an air of dissatisfaction 
about my brother ; and, not being able to get at 
the reason, I was obliged to retire with the fear 
that Fhillis had been betrayed, by a fit of the 
old wilfulness, into some unconventionality, or 
that she had been giving vent to the spirit of 
satire, which was still so conspicuous, and which 
never showed itself without discomfiting her 
dear guardian sadly. 

T 2 
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This was Phillis's dibut in earnest. Early- 
next morning an invitation arrived for us to 
dine at Morel Park, which, however, was de- 
clined immediately, and then one from Maud 
Compton, in person, begging for Phillis to go 
and play croquet with them. This was not so 
easy to dispose of. Phillis was not in the room 
when Miss Compton arrived, and, under pretext 
of seeking her, I peeped into the study where I 
knew Frank was, and asked him what answer I 
must give. 

"Let her decide for herself, Christine," he 
said. " It is time she learned to exercise her 
own judgment in some matters." 

I thought he spoke much more seriously than 
the occasion warranted; however, I said nothing, 
but proceeded to the spot where I rightly 
guessed that I should find her. She was lying, 
half reading, half musing, under the large 
acacia-tree, 

" May I go ?" she asked, with eager eyes, after 
I had told her my errand. 

"If you like," I answered; "we have deter- 
mined, of course, to decline all invitations, but Dr. 
Raymond says you are to do as you like best" 
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" Christine, don't be solemn ; you frighten me. 
Oh, you mean about poor grandmamma. Will 
it seem unkind ? Can I help you, Christine ? 
Then I won't go." And with these words on her 
lips, she followed me into the drawing-room. 

To my great surprise, Miss Compton was 
not alone. A great, bearded, bronzed stranger 
was standing near to her, and so altered was 
the voice, and so somewhat sobered was the 
manner, that it was not until after he had 
bowed and spoken that I recognized my old 
acquaintance, Gerald. He certainly was im- 
mensely improved ; the rattle had become intel- 
ligent, lively conversation, and during the few 
moments that he stayed I became greatly pre- 
possessed in his favour. One phase of his old 
self remained : he had not a moment to stay, he 
must be off, he had thrown the reins to his 
groom, and just come in to help Maud to per- 
suade Miss Agnew to join them in the game at 
croquet they had been talking about the night 
before. But he had a pretty good excuse for 
his haste: it was nearly luncheon time; they 
had a large party staying in the house, and the 
Colonel, though wonderfully hale for his years. 
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never liked being left without his son, or 
Maude, to help to entertain his friends. 

As he finished his speech, Phillis had the 
denial upon her lips, '' grandmamma was so 
very ill," but she hesitated, and looked at me. 

** Do as you like," said I ; " grandmamma is 
no worse this morning, and if you wish to go, 
do not stay on her account" 

They were sorry to hear of Mrs. Raymond's 
sad state ; it must be very trying for me ; but 
this was so quiet — only their own home party. 
Would she not get her hat, and come with them f 

It was plain that she would, and I glanced 
at her dress ; but the thick white muslin, spot- 
less as need be, the green band and ribbons, 
— she only required her pretty hat, with green 
and white feathers, to complete her toilette; and 
when she returned with that, and her little 
white jacket, and the flush and smile of antici- 
pated pleasure upon her bonny face, I scarcely 
wondered at their anxiety to have her with 
them. An affectionate, rather remorseful 
good-bye from her, a message to Frank from 
Gerald, and they went away, leaving me with 
a strange, rather painful, consciousness that 
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my pet, my little sister, was a child no longer : 
Phillis was grown up. 

This was but the commencement of a series 
of gaiety for her. Hardly a day passed but 
there was some excuse for her and the Comp- 
tons being together. Now I really must spare 
her for a large f6te at Cranberry ; then she must 
go with them to a volunteer review, because the 
inspector was an old friend of the Colonel's; 
now a musical party, only a quiet one, I might 
trust her; then a picnic luncheon at Marwick 
Abbey, only themselves; and when no other 
excuse was ready, there was always croquet 
How country-people contrived to exist before 
croquet evolved itself out of somebody's inven- 
tive powers, is a problem that puzzled my 
impatience many times. 

Ours was but a dull house just now, and I 
tried to be glad that she had the wholesome 
change of being with young people, and having 
amusement and exercise ; but she was in a per- 
petual state of excitement, either preparing for 
a party, or talking over one ; there could be no 
time for reflection, and I, thinking all day, as I 
was, said it could not be quite good for her. 
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One day I relieved myself by grumbling to 
Frank. He looked troubled, but soon he said, 
" It is natural ;" and he always spoke very 
kindly to her, though I could not help noticing 
that it was with a little sadness, and more than 
his usual gravity. About this time, grand- 
mamma began to change ; she was very restless, 
and required niore attendance than before. 
She spoke very little, and when she did, it was 
generally to deprecate any impatience she 
might have shown, and more than once she 
murmured her old prayer, " In thine own good 
time, O Lord." 

It happened one fine morning that Phillis 
left us earlier than usual. There was to be an 
archery meeting at a place about twelve miles 
off, and although neither she nor the Comptons 
were skilled in that exercise, they went, and took 
her with them, because it was one of the largest 
and most fashionable gatherings of the season. 
Before Phillis set off, she tapped gently at the 
door of grandmamma's room, and came in. I 
was just raising her a little, that I might the 
better feed her with beef-tea, and, Jessy not 
being at hand, having been occupied, in fact. 
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with our young lady, I had some difficulty. As 
soon as Phillis entered, she saw this, and throw- 
ing down her white silk parasol, and without a 
thought of the pretty dress of silk and muslin 
that she wore, her arm was under the dear thin 
shoulders, and they were raised with a skill that 
is often better far than strength. 

"Christine," she whispered, when we had 
given the beef-tea, " I will not go to-day. Let 
me stay with you." 

I looked at her sweet clear eyes full of affec- 
tion, and from her bright gay figure round the 
dull curtained chamber. It is meant to be so, 
thought I ; to some the sunshine, some the 
shade. Shall I bring this pretty humming- 
bird down to the leaden earth ? " No, my 
child," I said, " run away to your friends now ; 
to-morrow, if you like, you shall be head-nurse." 

How I did regret my silly weakness half an 
hour afterwards ! My brother had been out all 
night, and when he returned from his late vigil 
and saw grandmamma, his face became very 
serious, and he beckoned me outside. " There is 
a great and sudden change, Christine," he said. 
" It can't be long, now. Where is Phillis ? " 
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I explained, and an expression of uneasiness 
crossed his brow, that niade me hastily tell him 
how she had wished to stay. 

" Yes, poor child. I have no doubt of it^" he 
said in a low tone; "there are two things 
warring in her, and not herself alone is fighting 
against herself. But," and he roused himself, 
" she must be sent for. It would be sad indeed 
if she were too late." And he heistened to give 
the necessary orders. 

But it was then twelve o'clock. At that 
moment Phillis was sitting in the open barouche 
with her friends, gaily chatting to Gerald, who 
sat next to her. When they reached the park 
in which the fSte was to be held, three hands 
were waiting to help her out. " Miss Compton's 
pretty protigiel* she had begun to be called, 
I was told afterwards. "The girl with the 
romantic history; have you heard it } Daughter 
of Agnew, the artist ; found shut up with the 
corpse, and adopted by — 'pon my word, I forget 
who ; but they say she belongs to the Agnews of 
Redhill, in Worcestershire. Can't understand it, 
but she's the finest girl on the field," &c. &a 

Phillis neither knew nor cared for all this 
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gossip. P.eople were kind to her ; she was not 
unmindful of the admiration she received by 
any means, but she cared more to see than to 
be seen; and I question whether her delight was 
greater in any of these gay scenes than when 
she described them afterwards to us with the 
vivacity that was always threatening to forget 
and overrun the bounds of charity. 

The band on the ground was playing lively 
airs, carriage after carriage was unloading its 
gay freights, when all at once, quiet Mrs. 
Nettley, who was always present, but never 
conspicuous, touched Fhillis on the arm. " Dr. 
Raymond's brougham, my dear, has just driven 
through the lodge gates. Did you expect him 
here .? " 

Phillis started as if Mrs. Nettley had an- 
nounced a ghost, but recovered herself imme- 
diately. "No, Dr. Raymond was not coming. 
Mr. Compton, will you have the kindness to 
inquire about it ? " 

Proud of the commission, he had performed 
the errand in a few minutes. 

"Mrs. Raymond is worse than usual, I am 
sorry to say, but surely. Miss Agnew " 
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PhilHs had already turned away as pale as 
death, but she spoke quite calmly : " Mrs. Nettley, 
please excuse me to Miss Compton and Reda ; 
I am compelled to return home, immediately." 

By this time, however, with that intuitive 
perception of something wrong which so 
rapidly creeps through an assemblage of 
people, Maud had broken off her conversation 
with one of the numerous groups around, and 
came near, followed by her sister. A confused 
mixture of explanation, sympathy, hopes, and 
fears succeeded, in the midst of which Fhillis 
quietly made her adieux, and, declining Gerald's 
arm, which was offered to her, walked towards 
the carriage. It was not until her foot was on 
the step that she found out that Mrs. Nettley 
was at her elbow, tranquilly, but as a matter 
of course, intending to go with her. Phillis 
protested against her taking the trouble, but, 
mostly intent upon maintaining her own com- . 
posure, her resistance was feeble, and it must 
have been a comfort to her that, when at last, 
after the well-trained horses had been urged 
to their utmost speed, she was compelled to 
relieve her over-wrought feelings by a flood of 
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tears, she had this kind old lady to soothe her 
and sympathize with her. It was quite like 
Phillis to be now full of poignant reproach, to 
call herself heartless, selfish, ungrateful, and 
many other hard names ; and it was well that 
she had Mrs. Nettley to speak sense to her, 
and, without giving her false praise, to point out 
to her that, by self-control and patience, she 
might still be of the greatest use to me. 

When the carriage, in a wonderfully short 
time, stopped in Encombe Street, Gerald 
stepped from the box to hand her out. It 
must have been some mortification to him that, 
except by a gentle misty stare, and a bow of 
what might have been thanks, Phillis never 
noticed the strange fact of his being there; 
but then Frank was waiting anxiously to lead 
her into the house, and she turned to him 
directly with mutely inquiring eyes, to know 
the news. He took her in himself, as she 
afterwards told me, removed her hat in the 
hall, and said, ''Grandmamma is dying, my 
dear, and she has been asking for you; I am 
glad you have come so soon." 

I was very glad, too, when I heard the soft 
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footsteps on the stairs. We had the blinds 
drawn up now, that, if so be, her dim sight 
might recognize those she wished to see. She 
had spoken several times in the last hour or 
two, and after mentioning Katie and the others, 
she had tried to look round, and said, "The 
child, where is she ? " but apparently she forgot 
again. Now, however, when Frank led our 
Phillis, pale and awestruck, close up to the 
bed, and said, " Here is Phillis, grandmamma,'* 
she tried to move her hand, and when Frank, 
interpreting her wishes, endeavoured to put 
Fhillis's slender fingers there, she seemed satis- 
fied, and said, " Bring her too." 

We guessed that she meant to the Brighter 
Land, from words that she had been speaking 
just before ; and then her eyes fixed on me, 
and whilst I read one of the holy promises 
she so much delighted in, a momentary strength 
seemed given to her, and, throwing her arms out, 
she cried, " Frank, Christine, come ! The bells 
are ringing. I am ready. Good Lord, come!" 
Then all was very still. In a few moments the 
last breath had been drawn, and dear grand- 
mamma's long, long waiting was at an end. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Christian life's no bank of roses, 

Where we idly sit and sing 
Till the gathering evening closes : 

Christian life's an earnest thing. 

MONSELL. 

|E did not mourn for grandmamma. 
How could we? It would have 
been like trying to keep a weary- 
child from its mother's breast. We 
would not have held her back if we could ; and 
yet, when all was over, as people say, I felt as 
much prostrated as if heavy grief had visited 
me, and throughout the house a dreary blank 
was felt. There was not that gathering of 
kindred either, that might have filled up the 
gap at first Katie was away. She had been 
so delicate since her last confinement that Mr. 
Mordaunt had taken them all abroad. They 
had, however, spent a few days with us on their 
way, so that it was not so very long since they 
had taken leave of grandmamma, and happily 
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when she was better able to recognize and 
take pleasure in the sight of them than she 
would have been afterwards. We wrote to 
my brother Charles, but he had a sick and 
nervous wife. She had for long weaned him 
from us, and we feared also from the active 
discharge of many of his duties; so we were 
not very much surprised to receive a letter 
from him, full of regard for our dear grand- 
mother, and of renewed affection for us, but 
saying at the same time that his poor Alicia's 
state of health would unfortunately prevent his 
leaving her. Poor Alicia, indeed ! She survived 
my dear brother Charles, and the last years of 
her life were embittered by the awakened and 
remorseful consciousness of how much her want 
of self-control and fortitude had drawn him back 
from what, with his talents and warm-hearted- 
ness, he might have been. 

But to return. Although there were so few 
relations present, those who were not of kin to 
us gathered from far and near to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the wife of my grandfather. 
So they told me, but I myself was in bed the 
while, and for three weeks I did not leave it 
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I was able to call it a cold at first, but it was 
far worse than that, and the fever and weakness 
that accompanied it were difficult to subdue 
Though never very strong, I had rarely been 
quite laid up. Had I been strong enough to 
think or care about it, I should have thought it 
very strange to be laid aside now, to be petted 
and waited upon by other people. 

" Now you see how you like it," said Phillis 
to me one day, when I was so much better that 
her own spirits were beginning to rise in conse- 
quence. " Now I have you quite in my power," 
she added, holding up a spoonful of jelly 
triumphantly, " and you shall see what a tyrant 
I can be." 

"A new phase for you, my dear," I murmured, 
before I submitted to the jelly, and so delighted 
was my nurse with this decided proof of my con- 
valescence that her happy laugh rang through 
the room, and it was well for her that the doctor 
was out of hearing. 

Yes, I was almost willing to be ill, that I 
might be the object of such care as was lavished 
upon me. I might have expected it from 
Frank. His gentleness was that of the strc 

U 
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man, the most touching kind, the most reliable ; 
but the way in which Phillis came out in her 
new capacities, that was the wonderful part of 
it As soon as ever it became apparent that I 
was really ill, she shook off the sorrow and awe 
in which the shock of grandmamma's, to her, 
unexpected death had left her, and from the 
light-hearted, gay young girl, dreaming ap- 
parently of nothing but the passing pleasure, 
became at once a person of dignity and useful- 
ness. I wish I could have seen her at first. I 
laughed when Frank described it to me. She 
who had always pretended she could not bear 
housekeeping, and would pirouette away from 
me whenever I tried to induct her into its mys- 
teries ; whose constant trouble was the fruitless 
attempt to balance the accounts, that my brother 
insisted upon her keeping, of her own expendi- 
ture; who left the care of her own clothes to 
Jessy so completely that it was an incessant 
subject of reproof in my mouth (for I really 
did scold her sometimes) — this queen of drones 
became suddenly the worker of the household. 

" Sometimes the little mouse finds a way to 
show its gratitude; do not be so cruel as to stop 
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it, Christine," she said, referring to a favourite 
fable, one day, when I had been wishing her to 
spare herself, and thus betrayed the moving 
spring of her new activity. At first when I was 
laid up, and she took her place beside me, 
Frank demurred, and was going to make other 
arrangements ; but she said, " Please, Dr. Ray- 
mond, let me ; it is all I can do for Christine ; " 
and her eyes pleaded with such earnestness that 
he could not interfere again, and when I grew a 
little better I often saw him watching her with 
a half-amused kind of interest. 

It was not only the nursing that fell to her 
share ; there was plenty to attend to in the way 
of visitors, notes, and inquiries, and amongst 
them, as might have been expected, the Comp- 
tons were the most frequent. I never had 
known before that I was such a favourite with 
Gerald, but it seemed so ; for every morning, at 
an early hour, the young man himself was at 
our door, intent only upon receiving news of 
me. He would have liked, it is true, to hear it 
from Miss Agnew herself, but she was never at 
home to him. One day, when a somewhat 
complicated message came upstairs, I suggested 

U 2 
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that she might go down and explain to Mr. 
Compton, but her cheek became crimson on 
the instant, and she said, " No, dear Christine, a 
note to Reda will be the best. I can write it 
in a moment," and I urged no more. 

My child was a woman now, and yet in some 
ways she was but a very child, and I felt that 
no word or look of mine should wake up the 
sentiment which surely was but dawning. She 
had long ceased to chatter about Gerald as she 
had done at first, but her very silence made 
me fear — nay, why should I say fear ? — that she 
thought all the more because she did not speak 
of him, whilst I could gather enough from her 
simple anecdotes to guess that, on his part at 
least, there was almost devotion. 

The only thing was that, if Frank had any 
similar suspicion, it was certain that it was not 
a palatable one ; and this gave me uneasiness, 
for, with his intimate knowledge of Gerald's 
character, he must be the best judge if he were 
as desirable in other respects as he was in 
wealth and position. I had thus plenty to 
think about as I lay on my couch of conva- 
lescence, and it did not add to my cheerfulness 
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that I could see PhilHs day by day growing 
more pale and thin. The fact was that she was 
worrying herself, dear child, about household 
matters ; and yet when I questioned her, she 
only smiled and shook her head, and said, 
"Now, Christine, I will tell Dr. Raymond of 
you. How can I get you made well if you 
want to interfere with downstairs things } " 

Then I appealed to Frank myself, but he 
only said, "Let the child flounder on. She 
does very fairly, I assure you. If she were in 
any real difficulty, she ought to come to me, 
and if she is too proud to do that, we must let 
her suffer. Do as she bids you this time, 
Christine ; don't interfere." 

So I did refrain from saying another word, 
and I heard nothing of the troubles I suspected, 
until one afternoon, when I was really a great 
deal better, and calculating how soon I should 
be able to resume the reins of office, and let 
Phillis be a happy girl again, I was startled by 
her appearance, greatly agitated. No longer was 
there any attempt to keep up the rdle of prudent 
nurse, or the gravity of a burdened housekeeper 
she was flushed, excited, and penitent. 
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" Martin has gone, Christine," she exclaimed. 
" It is no use my trying any longer. I am not 
fit. I only make you uncomfortable, and waste 
everything, and — oh, Christine, what will Dr. 
Raymond think of me ?" 

It was not in the midst of her sobs and con- 
fused confessions, that I gathered all the facts 
of her story, but I may as well relate it as I 
heard it afterwards. 

It happened that, at the time of dear grand- 
mamma's seizure, we had just lost our cook, an 
old and valued servant. She left us to be 
married to a London tradesman, and I accepted, 
at her recommendation, a niece of this person's 
as her successor. The woman came to us, at a 
time when I had little leisure to attend to her, 
but my first impression was disagreeable, 
although she was so obliging and capable that 
I had no reason to give for my dislike. Phillis 
also took an aversion to her at once, and was 
reproved by Frank for expressing her opinion 
with her usual freedom. Martin ought indeed 
to have claimed our compassion. She had been 
married, ill-treated, and forsaken. Afterwards, 
when she was earning money for herself, the 
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husband had found her out, and taken all that 
she could give him, and then robbed her 
mistress. He was transported, and her shame 
and the difficulties into which she had been 
thrown, had nearly driven her out of her senses, 
and rendered her unable to take another situ- 
ation. All this my old Jane told me with the 
greatest candour, but added such praises of the 
woman, and begged me so hard to give her this 
chance of starting again, that I allowed myself 
to be persuaded. I did not, however, trust her, 
and had I not been plunged by my illness into 
a state of wretched indifference, I should have 
fretted at the idpa of Phillis having charge of her. 
Charge of her, indeed ! Martin herself would 
have smiled her falsest smile to hear me use 
such an expression. It was she who took 
charge of the young lady, and I expect that her 
quiet patronizing way of receiving Miss Agnew's 
orders was irritating enough to Phillis. She 
only received the orders, too^ and by no means 
always acted upon them, though the changes 
that she chose to make were so manifestly to 
the advantage of my brother's dinner, or my 
invalid repast, that Phillis could not well com- 
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plain. She always apologized too, or gave a 
reason afterwards, in the most respectful 
manner ; yet her young mistress was not satis- 
fied. The expenditure of everything in the 
house was gradually increasing, and, although 
she had not spoken, Phillis was not blind to the 
fact When at last she did question some of 
the items in their accounts, it was easy for the 
cook to blame the soup that master had ordered 
for that poor family, or the sago gruel that had 
gone out "regular" twice a day; but Phillis^ 
ignorant as she was, did not believe her. She 
said nothing to us, however ; anything I suppose 
was better than worrying me, and confessing, as 
she thought, her own incapacity. 

It was owing at last to the unwelcome inter- 
ference of one of our acquaintances that matters 
came to a climax. An intimate acquaintance, 
I might almost cail her, for Mrs. Allonby was a 
person who always contrived to place herself 
upon that footing in every house she entered; 
but she was no friend of ours. A widow with 
ample means and nothing to do, she had fallen 
into the snare such circumstances offered to her, 
and ^^'^ ^'*'^oine the regular gossip-monger of 
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the town. She was an especial object of dislike 
to Phillis, and I suppose that if Frank would 
have permitted her powers of satire to be ex- 
ercised upon any one, it would have been upon 
Mrs. AUonby. 

I believe that if there is one thing more than 
another that husbands and brothers are severe 
upon, it is the habit of gossiping and scandal- 
bearing. They do not perhaps perceive that, for 
a woman who has no engrossing employment, 
and who is of a sociable disposition, it is an easy 
fall from a kindly interest in her neighbours, 
and desire to help them where they need, to an 
undue tattling about their affairs. Surely we 
may be allowed a little excitement when an un- 
usual turn or accident occurs in their affairs, but 
then we want to know every little circumstance, 
and we ask, believe, repeat, and, before we know 
where we are, we have circulated some fact or 
opinion injurious to our neighbours. 

Where shall we draw the line between neigh- 
bourly feeling and over-business } I do think 
that nothing but the most constant and honest 
striving after true charity can preserve us from 
this vice and its following sins. 
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But to return to Mrs. Allonby — Frank would 
say, " I break my own rules in speaking of her ;" 
however, this lady, who had I believe a certain 
amount of good-nature, called several times 
during my illness to inquire after me, and every 
time that she was admitted left Phillis in a state 
of great annoyance, for, as it appeared after- 
wards, her inquiries were not confined to my 
health, but she would ask the most impertinent 
questions, under pretext of wishing to be useful 
to our young housekeeper, and ofifered advice in 
the most meddling manner. 

I believe the child was quite nonplussed 
more than once ; for haughtiness or satire, her 
favourite weapons, were quite thrown away 
upon Mrs. AUonby's impenetrable nature, and 
if she had condescended to be rude, the lady 
would probably only have praised her spirit in 
a patronizing manner. All she could do, was to 
insist upon standing all the time, with an 
evident desire to return to me, and thus con- 
trive to shorten the visitations. One morning, 
however, this plan proved futile. Mrs. Allonby 
was shown into the drawing-room, where Phillis 
'vas already seated at the writing-table, and. 
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taking a chair near to her, she planted herself 
immovably, and, after a few words about me, 
commenced her usual attack. 

" My dear," — this tender appellation from her 
was enough to annoy Phillis at any time, but 
she was compelled to accept it — " my dear, it 
is a fine thing for Simons that Dr. Raymond 
keeps on dealing with him. Many people say 
he gives short weight, but of course you keep a 
check upon him." 

" I do not understand you,'* said the young 
lady. " We have a butcher's book." 

"Oh, yes, I dare say, but I was meaning 
about weighing it after the meat comes in ; but 
I dare say poor Miss Raymond will have put 
you into the way of that, so clever as she is." 

N.B. — I have been told that my extravagance 
was a favourite theme of Mrs. Allonby*s, and 
that our total ruin had been predicted more 
than once. 

" But, my dear, what I was going to say was 
this : don't let Simons think you don't look 
after him. Now, only this morning I was in the 
shop, when I saw a large basket of meat ready 
for going out. I wanted a chop or two, V 
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chops, for myself — that is, I wanted three chops, 
because my nephew is coming to dine with me, 
and there was a nice loin of mutton lying at the 
top of the basket; so I said to, Simons, * Is that 
bespoke? you have some very good customers/ 
and he said it was every bit going to Dr. 
Raymond*s. I wouldn't get in so much at a 
time, my dear, if I were you ; the more to cut at, 
the more to use." 

" Such matters are entirely of Dr. Raymond s 
arrangement," said Phillis, rising. " May I ask 
you to excuse my leaving you, Mrs. AUonby ? 
It is time for Miss Raymond's beef-tea." 

" Certainly, my dear, don't mind me. I am 
glad you pay her so much attention, poor 
thing," and with a smile she bid Phillis good 
morning, but she was routed all the same. 

It was not many days, however, before she 
returned to the charge, and this time with an 
earnestness that betokened some cause for it. 

She began as usual with a question : " Does 
Miss Raymond allow followers, my dear } " 

Now, it is a fact that Phillis had not an idea 
what she meant. However, she only said,-r- 

" I hope that it will not be long before Miss 
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Raymond is downstairs, and then she will be 
able to tell you herself what you wish to know." 

" Well, it*s quite natural, I know, that young 
people don't like to interfere, but these sort of 
things bring such a scandal upon a house. I 
remember once at Mrs. Blackmore*s — to be sure, 
she was laid up, which was excuse enough for 
her, and no one to look after anything, for as 
for Mr*. Blackmore, I always say a thief might 
take the watch out of his own hands, and he 
would never be the wiser, but Dr. Raymond is 
a different sort of man. Of course I don't say 
that he is a stern man exactly, though I do 
know some people say that they had rather not 
be on the wrong side of him ; but people say 
such things you know, my dear, only no gentle- 
man likes to find out unawares that such things 
have been going on under his roof" 

During this speech, Phillis had been growing 
redder and redder, more and more puzzled, but 
at this point she could refrain no longer, and, 
drawing herself up with dignity, she flashed her 
eyes upon the lady, and asked in the quietest 
tone, " What do you mean, Mrs. Allonby ?" 

I expect that Mrs, Allonby had been a little 
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frightened by the volcano that burned under 
the icy voice, for she told the rest of her tale 
more quickly. Even then it was difScult to 
unravel her own remarks from those of her 
servant Jane Eliza, and the experiences of other 
people, from the real facts, but at last Phillis 
gathered that it was pretty well known amongst 
the neighbours that, since Mrs. Raymond's 
death, there had been strange goings on in Dr. 
Raymond's kitchen, that a strange man had 
often been seen prowling about after dark, near 
the garden-door, and that everybody except 
ourselves knew that suspicious baskets had 
been carried away by him. 

" But never mind, my dear," continued Mrs. 
Allonby, whilst Phillis sat receiving her com- 
munications with an air of perfect composure — 
" never mind, my dear ; Dr. Raymond cannot 
expect an old head on young shoulders, and 
indeed the machinations of servants are some- 
thing that gentlemen cannot understand. They 
are a bad race, my dear," and with this favourite 
sentiment, Mrs. Allonby arose, and took her 
leave, tarrying a moment, however, after she 
had shaken hands, to send a message to me on 
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the subject of Iceland moss, which was so useful 
in cases of decline, and also to throw out a 
caution to Phillis not to disturb me at present 
with these stories, but to step into the kitchen, 
especially in an evening, when she was not 
expected, saying which she finally departed. 

I don't know how Phillis contrived to conceal 
her vexation, but she did so, came up to me 
with a supply of jelly and biscuits, smiled and 
shook her head when I charged her with having 
a headache, and went quietly down again. 
There she had spent some time in the exa- 
mination of the books and bills, and, gaining 
courage from what she saw in them, she went 
into the lower regions, and at once taxed Martin 
with dishonesty. The astonishment of the 
woman was very fine: she assumed a deeply 
injured air, and spoke of enemies, and especially 
one young woman, who had spited her for years, 
and pursued her with wicked stories; but to her 
surprise, all this made no impression upon Miss 
Agnew, who listened with incredulity, and ad- 
vised her to be prepared with her confession, for 
Dr. Raymond should be informed the moment 
he returned. 
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**She still kept up her civility/* continued 
Phillis, in telling me her history, "'was cut to 
the heart that I should suspect her, but young 
ladies often wronged poor servants;' and she 
sent up your dinner with special care, did you 
notice, Christine? and I really was beginning 
to wonder if she had been injured, when, as I 
was still busy with the bills, trying to make out 
if we had been robbed, Ellen came into my 
room, and said, ' Oh, miss, please do you know 
where Martin is?' 

" I thought it such a queer question for Ellen 
to ask of me that I looked up to see what she 
meant, and there she was standing as white as 
a sheet, and what she called ' all on a tremble.' 
The next moment Jessy came in too, and asked 
me the same question; but what they asked 
they knew, for the laundress saw her at the 
station, and a man with her, and she has really 
gone, and Dr. Raymond will soon be at home, 
and there is no dinner." 

I laughed, I really could not help it, at the 
bathos of her story, but I was so weak that the 
laugh was hysterical, and I was quite as much 
" on a tremble " as Ellen could be. 
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" Where is Jessy, my dear ? I must see her/' 

"She was just going to the post when she 
met the laundress, and I think she has set off 
again now." 

" Then I must see Ellen ; there is no time to 
be lost. I think if you would help me, my dear, 
I might get downstairs." 

'* Oh, Christine, it is impossible." 

" My dear, I feel quite able." 

I really did fancy that I was, so muth strength 
had the excitement seemed to give me, and I 
managed to get into the corridor, and halfway 
downstairs, Phillis divided between her joy at 
seeing me about again and her fear of my 
doing myself any harm. But when we reached 
the landing-place, a green-baize door opened, 
that led down a back staircase, and Jessy 
appeared, struck with amazement to see her 
mistress there. "Oh, ma'am," she exclaimed, 
" you will get cold." " What is this about the 
new cook } " said I, forgetting totally that it was 
four months that she had been in the house. 

Jessy looked at Phillis to see if she had told 
me anything, and, seeing that she had, she 
answered, " It is quite true, ma'am, and we don't 

X 
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know what she hasn't taken with her. The 
cellarette is cleared, an'd the brooch you gave 
me, and the time-piece out of master's study, 
anything she could lay hands on at the moment, 
as it seems. Ellen and me were just going round 
to see if we missed anything else ; it's a mercy 
she durstn't come near your room or Miss 
Agnew's, and Ellen was doing out the drawing- 
room to-day, or else there's no knowing what 
she mightn't have carried off." 

Jessy's excitement and her rapid words 
finished me, I became so faint that I was glad 
to sit down on a chest that stood on the landing, 
whilst she ran to bring me some sal-volatile. 

At this moment Frank came in ; he entered 
with his latch key, and was passing to his 
study, unconscious of aught amiss, when Phillis 
flew down to him. " Dr. Raymond," she said, 
laying her hand on his arm to stop him, " I have 
let the cook run away, and I left the cellarette 
open, and now I have let Christine be fright- 
ened. Can you forgive me i '* 

" What do you say, my dear } " said Frank, 
turning round with surprise, 

"I am very sorry, but it is no use," said 
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PhiUis, penitently, and speaking with the quamt 
simplicity she so often used to him; "so will you 
come to Christine?" She pointed up to the 
lobby where I was, and, two steps at a time, he 
hastened up to me. " It is my own silliness," 
I gasped ; " do not be angry with hen" 

With the dear child, I meant, who was now 
close by me with tears of anxiety standing in 
her eyes. Frank followed my glance, and a 
strange smile crossed his face ; but " We must 
attend to you first," he said, and before another 
word was spoken on the day's mishaps, I was 
taken back to my owa room, restoratives were 
given to me, and then, with strict orders to 
compose myself, and not to think about matters 
that would easily arrange themselves without 
my help, I was left with Jessy alone. 

" Come with me, my dear," said Frank, in his 
gentle way, and PhiUis went down with him. 

He led the way into his study. ^^Now we 
have time to hear what it is that has agitated 
poor Christine so much," he said ,' ** some trouble 
with the servants } " 

" It is only the cook," said Phillis, who had 
now quite recovered herself. '* I always thought 

X 2 
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her a detestable person, but it appears that she 
IS also a cheat and a thief. She has told me 
many lies, and when I spoke to her this morn- 
ing, she very quietly told me more, and since 
then she has run away, and taken with her 
several things of ours. Mrs. AUonby warned 
me ; but that was just what would make me take 
no notice ; and she told me this morning to mind 
and not alarm Christine, and I have done so. I 
am very sorry, but I am not fit to be trusted." 

" My dear child," said Frank, " you have done 
very nicely on the whole. Do not distress yourself. 
Our having this unprincipled woman is not 
your fault. I only wish that you had had more 
confidence in me. That was not right of you. 
Poor Christine ! we have missed her sadly." 

All this kindness nearly overpowered her, as 
she told me afterwards ; but she was determined 
not to grieve her dear guardian more by any 
nonsense ; and he again talked what she called 
" nicely " to her, and they considered what was 
best to be done, and when she came back to me 
she was quite comforted. Dr. Raymond had 
gone to the police-office, and Ellen had confided 
to her that " Miss needn't fear about the dinner. 
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for she had been a cook herself, and had often 
enough helped Martin, and taken her work 
indeed when she was out on her unlawful 
errands." Ellen might well wish to propitiate 
"Miss" and "Master" too, for in spite of the easy- 
going principles of too many of her class, she 
must have been conscious of wrong-doing in con- 
cealing her suspicions of Martinis dishonesty. 
She was a good-hearted girl, though timid and 
imperfectly trained ; and when during the even- 
ing she was called to her master's study, to 
confess all that she knew, she spoke so openly, 
and showed such real penitence, that after a 
reprimand, which " made her feel ready to sink 
into her shoes ; for Master 's awful when he 
speaks serious," as she told Jessy afterwards, 
she was allowed to start afresh, and, with a girl 
under her, to undertake both Martin's duties 
and her own. As for that miserable woman, she 
got safely off to London, it was believed, with 
her booty ; and, on second thoughts, to spare me 
anxiety, and Phillis any awkwardness, Frank 
determined to buy himself a new time-piece, 
and Jessy a new brooch, and to relinquish all 
wish and attempt to punish her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It is not incumbent on thee to complete the work, but thou 
must not therefore cease from it. — ^The Talmud. 

BOUT this time I received a letter 
from an old friend, which fluttered 
me a good deal, seeing that I was 
so weak. It was from Sophy Lomax, 
offering to come with her husband, whom I had 
never seen, and spend a day with us on their 
route to Scotland Sophy and I had been fast 
friends when we were both children, and 
although she had gone to live in the South 
and had married there, our affectionate cor- 
respondence had never ceased. 

I was overjoyed at the prospect of seeing 
her again, and although I rather dreaded the 
stranger husband, I would not let Frank, as he 
threatened, write to decline the visit, but assured 
him that it would T^e the best thing for me. 
My words seemed justified, for when the ap- 
pointed day arrived, I was down in the drawing- 
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room to receive them, and, as we thought, 
most wonderfully well. My warm-hearted 
Sophy, however, thought quite differently ; after 
the first excitement of greeting, her pretty face 
saddened over as she watched my feeble move- 
ments, and her evident anxiety might have 
depressed me, had I been nervous about myself. 
But the next morning Sophy was quite brisk 
again ; she had hit upon the most charming plan 
in the world. I should go to Hastings, I should 
take my nice, steady little maid, and that lovely 
Miss Agnew with me, and live in their house 
as long as I liked. Her husband joined in 
pressing this kind proposal. Every possible 
advantage belonged to it, and there was no 
drawback except the long journey; "but you 
know, Christine," my wise Sophy said, "you 
cannot have complete change of air and scene, 
without going away for it" Indeed we were 
unable to object, for every objection was success- 
fully combated ; and before these good friends 
left us, we had arranged even the day of our 
departure. I dreaded the fatigue with all the 
timidity of an invalid, but Phillis was delighted ; 
Frank agreed to go with us, and to bring n'- 
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back again, and in their pleasant anticipations 
by degrees I shared. 

Once the journey fixed upon, we did not 
delay, and, about a week after our friends left 
us, we set out — Frank, Phillis, and I, with Jessy, 
of course. It was dark when we arrived ' at 
Hastings, and we drove at once to the Lomaxes* 
house, where, thanks to their thoughtful orders, 
and the housekeeper, who was left in chaise, 
every possible comfort had been prepared for us. 
I was dreadfully tired, but as soon as dinner 
was over, the others were ready to go out. 
Phillis actually had never seen the sea, and 
Frank was most anxious to be a witness of her 
first emotions. They left me upon the sofa, 
with a book and candle by my side ; but it was 
not long before I was tempted to draw back the 
curtains, and step out upon the balcony of our 
windows. Once there, I could scarcely tear 
myself away again. I could hear the regular 
plash of the waves as they beat upon the shore, 
and the rattling of the water as it ebbed back 
again through the shingle. The sky was a 
mass of dark blue, and in the midst the full 
moon sailed majestically. A flood of silver 
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light was shed upon the sea just opposite to 
me, and, as I watched, a pleasure-boat shot 
across the beam, a mere dark speck upon the 
brightness. What a glorious night ! No won- 
der that Phillis came in without a trace of the 
languor and weariness that had made us glad 
also of a change for her, and perfectly en- 
thusiastic, wishing, like the Lord Linger of the 
story book, that we might live here always. 
Frank looked after her, when she went upstairs 
to lay aside her hat, and he smiled and said, 
" I am very glad, Christine, that we came ; it is 
a new world of enjoyment for the child." 

The next day was one of real pleasure. In 
the first excitement of the fresh air and change, 
I had more strength than I expected. The 
kind Lomaxes had written to place us in the 
charge of some neighbours of theirs, nice people, 
who called upon us early with offers of every 
sort of help and hospitality ; but when they 
found we still had my brother to look after us, 
they did not stay long, and we roamed about 
by ourselves in the queer old town, and went 
across the West Hill, and saw the Castle ; and 
after lunch we drove to see a tiny church, and 
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then to some glen with a name that I forgeL 
It was all new to us, and we were very happy. 
We thought it was the clear air, the fresh Javely 
scenery, the novelty, that gave us so much 
enjoyment; but I guess that the spring of con- 
tentment was in ourselves, for I agree with 
Coleridge, and truly think that 

We receive but what we give^ 

And in ourselves alone doth nature live. 

Frank was in such a holiday-making mood, I 
was exhilarated by the hope of regaining all 
my strength ; and as for Phillis, if it were true, 
as I suspected, that she somewhat returned, 
though unwittingly, the liking Gerald certainly 
showed for her, she bore the separation well, 
and though not in such a chattering mood as 
when we were quite alone together, there was a 
calm fulness of satisfaction on her dear face, 
that could not leave a fear that she regretted 
the absence of any one. I was even well 
enough in the evening to stroll, on Frank's arm, 
towards the east of the town, and mount the 
beautiful downy hilL The air was still so warm 
that we could sit with safety, I on my camp- 
stool, Phillis on the turf beside me. 
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" It IS a good thing for me that I came with 
you," said Frank, " for now when I am jogging 
along the dusty Milton road, or sitting in state 
at my solitary dinner, I can picture to myself 
the beauties of sea and land that you and Phillis 
are revelling in." 

" Ah, Dr. Raymond, why can't you stay with 
us ? " said Phillis. 

" Do you wish it ? " he asked quickly, turning 
round to her. 

I suppose he startled her; for she changed 
colour, her eyelids drooped, and her fingers 
played nervously with the grass beside her, 
whilst she answered with some awkwardness — 
no, not awkwardness, with a little shyness, — 

" Of course we do, Dr. Raymond. We like 
everybody to be together, don't we, Christine ?" 

We both laughed at her absurd way of 
expressing herself, and Frank was quite merry, 
as he continued — 

" I thought it would be a fine holiday for you 
to get rid of your stern old guardian for a few 
weeks. I assure you that I have grave mis- 
givings about the propriety of leaving you. 
Christine will be sure to get cold again; and 
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you — nay, I don't know what scrape will be bad 
enough for you to get into." 

" Trust us, Dr. Raymond ; we can take care 
of ourselves well enough," said Phillis, rather 
saucily. " The only scheme I have in my head 
at present is quite innocent enough to con- 
fide to you. I am going some day to walk 
round Beachy Head to see what is at the 
other side of it. Perhaps I shall take Jessy 
with me." 

"Nonsense, child," Frank answered, looking 
really uncomfortable ; " I can assure you, from 
experience, that such voyages of discovery 
generally end in nothing but disappointment" 

" Failure or death ! " concluded Phillis, whose 
spirits were fast running away with her, " like 
Captain Cook, Columbus, and Bishop Mac- 
kenzie." 

"You should spare that last sainted name, 
Phillis," said my brother, in a tone to make her 
grave again ; " I think you are not insensible to 
the glory of a life like his, even though it ended 
in the miserable swamps of the Shirre river." 

Some tufts of grass were plucked up again, 
and Phillis answered rather moodily — 
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" I only meant that I agreed with you, Dr. 
Raymond ; for it does seem that almost every 
one who does anything out of the common 
way is sure to be eaten up by savages, or to be 
maligned by his friends, or to lose his life just 
when his goal is apparently within his grasp. 
That is one of the ways in which everything 
is so provoking." 

" Vanitas vanitatuml' said my brother, 
smiling. "Where did you find such sour 
philosophy, my child } " 

But there was no answering smile ; she was 
too much in earnest ; so it was seriously that 
Frank continued — 

" Thousands of years ago, the wisest of men 
uttered this saying, in the bitterness of his 
heart; it was the experience of a sinner, and 
of one who was able fully to contrast the 
puny efforts of man with the unchangeable 
majesty of his Creator; but, inspired with 
higher Wisdom than his own, he also said, 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might' It is impossible to read the 
life of such a man as Mackenzie without 

• 

feeling that, following as he did that precept 
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in its deepest meaning, tie certainty of human 
frailty could bring little uneasiness to him. 
'For men to search their own glory is not 
glory/ and for men to work for their own 
aggrandisement or pleasure is sure in the end 
to bring disappointment ; but to labour with 
all our might at any special work that God 
has set before us, whether it be the invention 
of a steam-engine or the evangelization of a 
continent, working because it is set before us 
by the will of God, this can never, bring us 
bitterness; for we know that, as long as our 
time lasts, we are taking our part in the great 
economy which shall end only in the perfect 
showing of the glory of God." 

Phillis sighed. "At any rate,'* she said, 
" women need not trouble themselves with such 
things. The days have long gone by when they 
could feel themselves called to any glorious 
work. They may stay at home and weep if 
they like. There is one dead-level of propriety 
for all, and woe betide the woman that ventures 
to raise her head above it." 

. " I agree with you to some extent," said her 
guardian, laughing. ** At least," he added, "if 
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raising her head means the ambitious and, I 
may say, immodest, style of dress and decora- 
tion that we saw on the Parade to-day. Better 
the obscurity of your dead-level than such 
distinction ; and all daring modes of speech, 
neglect of conventionalisms, and masculine in- 
dependence may be put in the same category. 
But, my dear child, we can have Joans of Arc 
nowadays, and Philippas, and Lucy Hutchin- 
sons, I assure you, without castles, crowns, and 
armour. As long as extraordinary endurance 
and presence of mind and courage are required, 
so long will there be heroines. The necessity, 
under pressure of threatened danger,- of deciding 
rapidly on an unselfish course of action ; courage 
in meeting unavoidable misfortune ; endurance 
for days and months and years of pain, or of 
separation from those she loves, or, still worse, 
of estrangement or ill-usage from them ; — ^in 
acts like these a woman's glory lies ; and if 
there be a more brilliant world into which she 
sometimes longs to enter, let her believe that, in 
the soft shadow of her appointed sphere there 
is more happiness and not a whit less honour, 
and rest contented. But, Christine," he ex- 
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claimed, rising from the ground, " I beg your 
pardon. This child has been beguiling me into 
preaching, and the sun has nearly set, and you 
are far from home." 

I smiled and got up, too. I was as reluctant 
as they could be to leave the pleasant hill ; but 
I could feel that the air was changing, and 
without delay we began to retrace our steps 
over the soft yielding turf. The outline of the 
west hill, and of the curious old ruin of the 
castle, was standing out sharply against the 
lemon-coloured sky, whilst a shadow of deep 
grey had fallen upon the sea, before we de- 
scended through one of the queer narrow yards 
that led us to the town ; but all was enjoyable, 
and the only drawback was the knowledge that, 
as Frank had said, his holiday was over. 

The next morning, before we were up, he 
went away, and very unsettled and lonely we 
two felt. "This is an opportunity for heroism," 
I said, with a faint laugh, as we acknowledged 
that the prettiest place could be very dull ; but 
I think Phillis was a little bit offended — she 
never liked her graver talks with Frank to be 
alluded to. However, she brisked up after my 
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remark, and we soon settled down into a plea- 
sant routine for ourselves. Every morning we 
read together, history or languages, in order 
that we might feel good, as my young lady 
said. Then the Lathams, my friend's cousins, 
who lived in Naval Square, were very kind to 
us. They were a large family of young people, 
and they were always planning excursions for 
us to Battle Abbey, Hurstmonceaux, and the 
many spots of real interest in the neighbour- 
hood. We invariably, however, if we liked it, 
went to the same place afterwards by ourselves, 
that we might have complete enjoyment un- 
molested, misanthropes as we were. Phillis 
never performed her threat of going off to 
Beachy Head, for she never left me : no real 
sister could have been more devoted to me than 
she was. 

One day we set out to pay one of these 
second visits to Winchelsea, taking with us, as 
usual, when we went to any distance, drawing- 
materials, and a provision-basket. We stopped 
first at the old gateway, and there Phillis made 
a most successful sketch. We strolled about the 
ruins, and we mused upon the old Cinque Port, 
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with air its historical recollections, until we were 
tired, and then we found for ourselves a pretty 
field just off the road to Rye, and here in a 
little green dell we sat down to rest ourselves 
and to eat our luncheon. 

We had scarcely unpacked our basket, when 
we heard the clattering noise of wheels, and a 
horse's feet, and loud screams — plainly a vehicle 
being run away with. Phillis started up, and 
before I had recovered from my surprise she 
had disappeared. I followed her towards the 
stile, and over the low hedge I was able to 
perceive a basket-carriage and a pony coming 
at full gallop down the hill. A lady was seated 
in the carriage, but, as far as I could gather in 
the moment's view, she was in a state of dis- 
traction, her arms thrown wildly out, and quite 
given up to her alarm. 

The instant that the pony reached the hollow 
of the road into which the stile conducted, 
Phillis darted forward, and, with the greatest 
coolness and skill, she seized the rein close to 
the pony's head, and stopped its mad career. 
A little backing and snorting, during which 
Phillis was speaking to it and soothing it, after 
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the fashion of a Rarey, and then the frisky 
animal stood quite still, and the lady en- 
deavoured to find breath to express her obliga- 
tions, but only succeeded in bursting into tears. 
I went forward to sympathize with her alarm, 
and to hope she was no worse. 

" Oh, ma'am," said the lady, trying to control 
her agitation, "it might have been so 'very 
shocking ! and I am quite an invalid, so easily 
overcome. Mr. Agnew had only just got out 
at the top of the hill to examine some strange 
formation that he saw — he is a geologist, — ^and 
the pony set off. I have often told him we 
should have an accident. They give it too 
much corn at the livery stables ; and if this 

young lady had not My dear, I am sure I 

don't know how to thank you." 

She was about fifty, I should think, in age, 
and wore her hair probably in the same style 
that had been admired in her youth. She was 
pretty still ; but bore the traces of ill-health. 
Her dress was handsome, and the carriage and 
all its belongings showed signs of prosperity. 
I was struck by her saying " Mr. Agnew," but it 
was only a curious coincidence ; and now the 
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gentleman himself appeared, hurrying down the 
hill as fast as possible. He was a tall, portly 
man, about the same age as the lady, with large 
features and a benevolent countenance, which 
at present, however, expressed some disturb- 
ance, although it was with an air of almost 
playfulness that he addressed his wife, beginning 
to speak as soon as ever he drew near. 

" Well, my dear," he said, " I was afraid that 
I should have had to pick you up in frag- 
ments ; " then, observing us, he raised his hat 
courteously. 

" Oh, Michael," she exclaimed, trying for the 
first time to get out of the carriage, "there 
might have been the most dreadful accident. I 
am so shaken that I cannot stand." 

" Sit, then, my dear," he said, replacing her, 
with a not unkindly hand, and arranging the 
carriage-rug over her again. 

"I should certainly have been dashed to 
pieces had it not been for this young lady. You 
never saw such courage. This one, Michael," 
she continued, for his eye had passed from one 
of us to the other. "She sprang from that 
stile — she might have come from the clouds — 
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and she caught Rufus. I don't know how she 
dared to touch him ; he was in such a fury." 

Mr. Agnew scarcely couH have heard these 
last words, for he had observed that Phillis was 
still holding the pony's head ; and immediately 
he went forward, and, with an apology for not 
observing it before, he took the rein from her. 
" Our thanks, indeed, are due to the young 
lady ;" and again he raised his hat. " We are 
greatly indebted to you. My wife has been in 
delicate health for a long time, and the shock of 
an overthrow must, in any case, have been very 
injurious to her." 

" I do not know how she had courage to do 
it," put in his wife, overhearing him. "I am 
quite frightened only to think of it. She seized 
the rein when he was at full gallop. I thought 
we should certainly be thrown over at the 
corner, and so we should if she had not been 
there." 

" I am very glad that I was near enough to 
be of use," said Phillis prettily. 

" Very few young ladies would have had the 
sense to be of use," said the gentleman. " May 
we have the pleasure — Mrs. Agnew and myself — 
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of knowing to whom we are indebted ? Are you 
at home in this pretty place ? " 

"Strangely enough," said I, for he had half 
turned to me, " Phillis's name is Agnew also. 
But we are quite strangers here — only rambling 
about for amusement. We have driven over 
from Hastings this morning." 

" Sb have we," said Mr. Agnew, smiling^ 
" Another coincidence." 

" The young lady's name the same as 
ours, Michael.?" said Mrs. Agnew, from her 
carriage. " How very romantic I We ought to 
know each other, then. I felt that I should like 
you. You must allow me to call upon you. 
Where are you in Hastings ? " 

I gave her Mrs. Lomax's address. "How 
very odd again ! We know Mrs. Lomax very 
well, and were quite sorry she should be away 
whilst we were here." 

This really made an accumulation of circum- 
stances in favour of our being acquainted that 
could not be resisted, and we reciprocated the 
hope that we should see them again. Mrs. 
Agnew, although kept up by the little inter- 
change of civilities, was still quite in a flutter 
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and very pale, and her husband now determined 
to drive her to the hotel at Winchelsea to rest 
on the sofa for an hour before they returned to 
Hastings ; and after shaking hands cordially, she, 
not the least afraid when her husband held the 
reins, was driven away. It did not appear that 
she need have any rational fear, for it was quite 
an accident that had started the pony to begin 
with— a dog jumping over the hedge suddenly ; 
and the moment he had quickened his pace, 
Mrs. Agnew, by her own confession, had first 
screamed, then jerked the reins, and finally had 
thrown them down, and given herself up for lost 
"She scarcely deserved saving," said Phillis, 
as we returned to our bivouac; but she was 
in high spirits at the adventure, and we dis- 
cussed that and the intended visit with much 
amusement. Our interest was not allowed to 
flag either ; that evening, after we had returned 
to Hastings, the housekeeper entered our com- 
fortable little drawing-room, where I happened 
to be alone, holding some game in her hand 
"With Mr. Agnew's compliments," she said; 
and I expect that good Mathews had her own 
curiosity on the subject, for she lingered in the 
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room, making up the fire, and asking little 
unnecessary questions about our comfort, until 
I was in possession of the fact that Mr. and 
Mr. Agnew were often at Hastings, and that 
Mrs. Lomax had been to visit them at Redhill. 
"A beautiful place, ma'am .^" this was a 
sort of interrogative, was the next assertion: 
"They will be relations of the young lady, 
ma'am.?" I was startled into saying, "Yes, 
distant ones;" but the curiosity of the woman 
annoyed me, and I made it plain to her that I 
did not wish for any more communications. 

This one, however, was quite enough for me 
They were relations. I felt little doubt about 
it. I had heard before that the brother, the 
Mr. Agnew of Redhill, who had corresponded 
with Frank, was dead, and that a cousin had 
succeeded him: this was certainly the man. 
They would have a right to a sort of claim on 
Phillis, and I felt confused and jealous. The 
next question was how should I tell her of the 
discovery. Would she not either start away 
from them and resent her father's injuries, or 
would she yield to the ties of kindred, and 
be drawn to them more than I should like ? I 
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wished she might be kept in ignorance ; but how 
could I repay her sweet confidence in me by 
such concealment? No, I must tell her; only I 
thought I would wait until to-morrow, and at the 
same time I would write to Frank, and get his 
opinion upon the acquaintance, and I would not 
tell her until after their visit, and then, if it 
came out naturally, it would be all the easier for 
me. This plotting and considering naturally en- 
grossed my mind, and both that evening and 
the next morning my companion rallied me 
upon my preoccupation ; still I did not tell her, 
but I wrote my letter, and in the afternoon, 
as we expected, Mr. Agnew called. He was 
alone, unaccompanied by his wife. She had 
suffered so much from the fright yesterday 
that she had lost at least three weeks of the 
improvement she had gained. But he had 
brought her card, and a very kind message 
of regard and gratitude. And in this he begged 
" most sincerely to join," and he shook hands 
with Phillis as he spoke. "What the con- 
sequences might have been had Miss Agnew 
not been there, it was impossible to say. But 
there were few young ladies, however steady 
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their nerves might have been, who would have 
had the courage and presence of mind to act as 
she had done. He must rank her with some of 
his favourite heroines, for this was the kind 
of action that in grander circumstances would 
have made her famous." 

It was embarrassing enough for Phillis to 
receive this elaborate tribute, but she smiled 
prettily, and said again that she was very glad 
she had been of use, but that really it had been 
most easy to stop the carriage from where she 
stood. " I only may claim the credit of 
choosing that field for our luncheon," she added, 
laughing, "for Christine wanted to stop long 
before." 

I saw from her frank manner that she liked 
Mr. Agnew. His language was rather pon- 
derous, but there was a dignity in the deli- 
beration with which he spoke, like a man who 
was accustomed to have his words received with 
respect, whilst at the same time there was a 
kindness, almost playfulness, in his manner 
which was especially attractive in him. 

The conversation soon left ordinary topics, 
and it seemed to me that our visitor was amused 
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by Phillis*s animation, and enjoyed drawing out 
her talents. The subject of seaweeds, some of 
which were lying about, led to animalculae, and 
that of pebbles to geology in general, and 
though our little girl was the very opposite to 
a pedant, she had been so accustomed to hear 
these things discussed by Frank and the Pro- 
fessor, and to have them explained to her, that 
without affectation ^ic was quite at home in 
them. Mr. Agnew himself was evidently a 
man of great science, and, with the benevolence 
of superior talent, he tried to make the facts 
he told us interesting to our capacity. At last 
he rose to take his leave. 

" My visit has been strangely prolonged, Miss 
Agnew," he said ; " but I did not expect to find 
my heroine a little scientific. You really ought 
to bring her over to the meeting of the British 
Association. It is to be held in about a month 

at A , within five miles of us. I must get 

Mrs. Agnew to arrange it with you." 

I smiled at the idea, treating it merely as a 
jest, but I hastened to take the opportunity of 
explaining that my name was not the same as 
that of our ward ; I was Miss Raymond. He 
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seemed a little surprised, but that was not the 
sort of thing that interested him, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he went away. 

It was left for me afterwards to break into 
the middle of Phillis's ardent expressions of 
admiration with " Do you know, my dear, that 
I believe it is your own cousin that you are 
praising." 

"Christine," she exclaimed, her eyes widening, 
"you are joking." 

" Indeed, my dear, I believe it is so. He is 
Mr. Agnew of Redhill." 

" No ! Then that is the reason. Yes, it is true. 
There was something strangely familiar in his 
eyes when he bent them over me, as he stood 
near the mantelpiece. It is Cousin Michael. 
She called him Michael. How could I be so 
stupid ? Papa talked so often about him. They 
were at school together, and great friends. Once 
they were reading together with a tutor in the 
vacation, and papa and Cousin Michael went 
off on a walking expedition, papa with his 
sketch-book, and Cousin Michael with his 
crotchet-box, as papa called it. It was botany 
just then; he always had some engrossing pur- 
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suit. They were to return at night, but Cousin 
Michael got scent of some rare fern on a 
mountain a little further on, and he persuaded 
papa to go on with him, and they were lost in 
a mist, and were in all sorts of dangers, and 
they did not get back until late next night. 
Papa's father heard of it ; I think the tutor told 
him. He was a little mean man; papa and 
Cousin Michael often used to play tricks on 
him. I wonder if Mr. Agnew remembers. And 
papas father wrote a dreadful letter — you know 
he was always severe, and never forgave any- 
thing—and he ordered them to leave that place, 
and Cousin Michael was to read no longer with 
papa, so he set off at once to Redhill, and never 
rested until he had seen papa's father, and taken 
all the blame on himself, and I forget what he 
had to bear — some horrid punishment — but papa 
was excused from his share of it. He always 
showed the same nobility, papa said. How 
strange that we should meet in this way ! How 
did you find it out, Christine?" 

She had poured forth this torrent of words 
with the greatest rapidity, and now looked 
anxiously for my reply. I told her, and added 
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that I had written to ask Frank what we had 
better do. 

"Do! why, Christine, he is my cousin; my 
own father's cousin." 

" Certainly," said I; "but the plea of relation- 
ship has not hitherto proved so powerful with 
the Redhill family." 

The child looked up in surprise at my tone, 
and there was a minute's silence ; then her dear 
arms were round me, and she said, " I know, I 
know, Christine ; it is you that have been more 
than relations to me." 

I was now thoroughly ashamed of my jealous 
feelings, and I quickly resolved to keep a strict 
watch for the future. Why should I try to 
hold her away from her own people } her warm 
heart was surely large enough for us all, and 
when Frank's letter came, it confirmed my better 
judgment. 

The letter was written to Phillis herself, the 
first she had ever received from him, and her 
delight was great. The address made her flush 
with pleasure, and as she read it her face was a 
picture of happiness. I watched her devour its 
contents, and as she finished, her eye caught 
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mine fixed upon her, and she laughed a bright 
little laugh. 

"Ah, Christine," she said, "it is my letter; 
are you jealous of me ? Well, now you shall 
have it. It is very kind." 

This last was said with a sort of sigh as she 
placed the letter in my hand. My dear brother, 
how like and yet how unlike himself it was ! I 
could not help having the idea that every sen- 
tence had been rewritten, until it was perfect. 
The letter was kind, truly, but it was the kind- 
ness of an old-fashioned parent, formal, grave, 
yet tender. He spoke fully to her about all 
her affairs ; he told her how he had written to 
the then Mr. Agnew, of Redhill, her uncle, the 
answer he had had from him, how he had 
known of his death a year ago, and of a cousin 
having succeeded to the inheritance ; but that 
believing that his adopted daughter knew little 
or nothing of them, he had not mentioned these 
facts to her. Now, however, the case was 
different; she had been brought into contact 
with them by a strange course of circumstances, 
and it only remained for her to do what her 
feelings and her judgment led her as to future 
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intercourse with them, subject always to his 
sister's approval. " It may make it pleasanter for 
you to have some of your own kindred near you 
in a strange place ; and I see no reason why, 
supposing that they do not share the unhappy 
prejudice by which your uncle was actuated, 
you should not receive them as such." 

"I am sure, Christine," said Phillis, after I 
had read the letter, "that if Dr. Raymond could 
see Mr. Agnew, he would never suppose him 
capable of nourishing any prejudice. Indeed, 
he never had any prejudice ; he was papa's 
dearest friend. Besides, he is a man of such a 
large mind and liberal opinions. He is very like 
Dr. Raymond in some things, I think. Shall we 
call to-day ? " 

I did not dislike Mr. Agnew; but I could 
not, with any warmth, subscribe to all her en- 
comiums. I agreed, however, that it would be 
well to call upon Mr. Agnew in the afternoon, 
and I promised to make Phillis known to them 
as a relative. Meanwhile, we would go out 
sketching, as we had before arranged to do. It 
had been a pet scheme of Phillis's to make a 
sketch of some fishing-boats under the pic- 
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turesque East Cliff. She had begun it some 
days ago, and the light was so favourable this 
morning, that we hastened to the spot as soon 
as possible. So intent was she upon her draw- 
ing, and I upon my book, that we did not heed 
the passers-by, and were quite startled when a 
good-natured voice at my elbow said — 

" What ! my young savante engaged in a new 
occupation ! " and turning round, we perceived 
Mr. Agnew, who then took off his hat and 
greeted us. 

After we had made all proper inquiries after 
his wife, and had heard that she was still 
confined to the sofa, Mr. Agnew turned again 
to look at the drawing, and expressed great 
surprise at seeing so spirited a sketch. This 
was just the opportunity for me. 

" Phillis inherits a little of the great talent of 
her father, Mr. Harold Agnew." 

Our new friend started. "What?" he cried. 
" It is not possible ! " and seizing her hand, he 
gazed into her face. 

"Yes," he said at last. "Why did I not see 
it before ? Tell me," he added, looking at me, 
" how is it } I have heard nothing for years of 

z 
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my cousin Harold. Where is he? Where is 
her home ? " 

I glanced at PhiUis, and saw that her emotion 
was almost overpowering her; but before I 
could reply, she gasped out, with as much 
control as she could summon — 

" My home is with Dr. Raymond, and this— 
Christine," laying her hand on me. " I belong 
to them, and they are my dearest friends." 

Mr. Agnew bowed to me ; he looked rather 
as if he were actually going to thank me — 
to thank me for being Phillis's dearest friend. 
I could not have borne that, however, so I said, 
hastily — 

" Whilst we stand here, your precious light is 
changing, dear. Suppose I tell Mr. Agnew all 
about you, and you go on with your drawing. 
Shall we walk nearer to the sea 'i " 

Mr. Agnew courteously agreed, and Phillis 
seemed relieved ; but as we were setting off to- 
gether, she called me back, and whispered — 

" Christine, dear, tell him papa gave me to 
you." 

I told him this, and much more, as we paced 
backwards and forwards on the beach ; but I 
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could not answer all his questions, nor half of 
them. 

It appeared that after the rupture with his 
father, caused by unbending severity on the 
one hand and wilful self-seeking on the other, 
Harold Agnew, disinherited, had sedulously 
concealed himself; and when Michael returned 
from abroad, he had sought tidings of his cousin 
in vain. 

" Poor fellow, poor fellow," he said, after I 
had told him all I knew, " this is a sad account 
indeed. You have no idea. Miss Raymond, 
what a fine, though peculiar, mind, and what 
extraordinary talents my cousin Harold pos- 
sessed. His was a youth of exceeding promise ; 
and to come to this, it is strange — passing 
strange. Blighted, disappointed, lost ! what an 
end for Harold ! " He was silent for a while, 
and we walked on ; then he said, — " And this 
lovely girl is his daughter. Now that I know 
what it was that attracted me, I seem to see 
him live again in her, excepting that her tem- 
perament appears to be more joyous than 
his could have ever been. That stern father 
poisoned all his boyhood. But his child has 

z 2 
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been more fortunate. I am sure that you and 
Dr. Raymond '* 

" She is our youngest sister," I said, inter- 
rupting him, with a smile. " It is only by such 
a strange encounter as this that we are re- 
minded that the relationship does not really 
exist, and the knowledge is too painful to be 
dwelt upon." 

" You have indeed been most kind to her," 
began my companion again. 

" Shall we return to Phillis, Mr. Agnew ? " said 
I, shortly. "She has more idle watchers near 
than can be pleasant to her," and at that 
moment I could not help wishing that Mrs. 
Agnew*s pony had run away with her in any 
other direction than that in which I and my 
Quixotic Phillis were taking our noonday meal. 

But, again, I had to think better of it. I had 
to bear after that to see my Phillis received 
like a daughter by the nervous invalid, grateful 
naturally to have so sweet and cheerful a face 
within her sight, and I had to restrain myself 
from begrudging her. I had to see rich presents 
given to her, to watch Mr. Agnew intent upon 
developing her mind and directing her pursuits, 
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and, worse than all, after I had allowed her more 
than once to see my unworthy feelings, and after 
she had yielded to her gratitude and natural 
inclinations towards her new relations, I had 
to see her full of self-reproach, endeavouring to 
soothe me by her fond caresses, and over and 
over again refusing the different treats they 
planned for her. Alas ! for the days when we 
two together thought our quiet pleasures and 
happy talks better than any intercourse with 
strangers. I fear that I forgot to be thankful 
for the bloom that had revisited her cheek, and 
for the renewed strengh that had been given to 
me. But I was reminded of both when at last 
a letter came from Frank, asking, "Are you 
ready to come home ?" 

He was going to keep his promise of coming 
for us, and could take a holiday next week, if 
we would have him. 

Phillis clapped her hands. "Tell him, 
Christine, that he must not come only for two 
days. Tell him how nice it is, and that we 
only want him to make us perfectly com- 
fortable." 

I laughed at the phrase, but wrote and told 
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him. Before, however, my letter could have 
reached him, he was with us. It was one 
lovely afternoon, the sun was bright, the air 
just crisp enough to make brisk walking plea- 
sant, but not too cold to forbid our sitting out, 
and I had my camp-stool upon the beach, and 
read, whilst Phillis followed the fashionable 
pursuit of agate-hunting near me. I say read, 
but in fact I was only sitting with an open book 
in my hand, and dreaming with my eyes fixed 
on the lovely scene before me. The blue sky 
was just broken by some fleecy clouds of dazzling 
whiteness, and then fading off in a mellower tint 
was met by the deep blue line of the distant 
ocean. I was soothed by the monotonous turning 
over of the waves, and I was wondering how I 
should like the return to my active life at home, 
and whether I had not been spoilt by the 
pleasant idleness of this. Phillis had left me 
with a basket in one of her hands, and a 
hammer in the other, but she too was dreaming, 
I suppose, or at least satisfying her artist in- 
stinct with gazing round her, for she was stand- 
ing still, when all at once a great dog bounded 
across the beach, and rushed up to her with 
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such violence that she slipped from the stone 
upon which she was balancing herself, and 
could only save her footing by landing in a 
small pool of water. That was of small con- 
sequence, it seemed, for the next instant her 
arms were round the dog, and she was exclaim- 
ing, " Nestor, dear Nestor, where did you spring 
from ? " Another glance solved the marvel, for 
Frank was shaking hands with me. 

" Dr. Raymond," she cried, as his long strides 
quickly brought him near to her, "have you 
just come ? How good of you to bring Nestor 
with you ! See how delighted he is ! Now we 
have all that we want, Christine." 

It was the delight that sparkled in Phillis**s 
eyes that Frank was looking at, as he echoed in 
the most loving tones — "All that you want.^" 

" Yes," said Phillis, looking up at him, with a 
joyous little laugh; but she added, "I have 
Nestor, Christine has you." 

Frank disliked excessively any approach to 
flippancy, which I suppose was the reason that 
he turned away with quite a blank expression 
upon his face ; but it was only for a moment ; 
the next he was answering our numberless 
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questions, and telling us home news with all the 
fulness we could desire. It seemed that he had 
been unable to resist Nestor's pleading looksy 
and knowing what pleasure it would give to 
Phillis, in spite of a qualm of conscience at the 
extravagance of such a freak, he had loosed his 
chain and brought him. They were going- to 
stay with us three whole days too, that was the 
best. Hastings was now doubly bright to us, 
and we looked forward to the greatest en- 
joyment. Perhaps the first drawback was when 
we remembered that we had promised to drink 
tea with the Agnews ; but when we began to 
grumble, Frank declared that he had come over 
for the express purpose of hearing from the 
principal actors an account of his ward's deed of 
valour, so the sooner he was introduced to them 
the better. 

"Now, Dr. Raymond, please do not say a 
word about it," said Phillis, blushing; "I was 
glad of course to know how it feels to do some- 
thing you can't do every day, but they said far 
too much about it. I know that I felt grander 
when I told the plausible fishmonger that the 
salmon was rather stale, do you remember. 
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Christine, when you were ill ; I know that re- 
quired a great deal more courage than to put 
out my hand to help dear Mrs. Agnew." 

"I. believe you, Phillis," said my brother; 
" but the habit of selfish laziness, such as some- 
body once seemed likely to fall into, would 
have quite prevented the generous readiness 
that saved your cousin's wife from a serious 
accident; so we must give you credit for, at 
least, a commonplace amount of virtue. And 
now, do you think that you can extemporize 
us a dinner ; for both Nestor and I are nearly 
famished ; and then write a little note to offer 
me as an additional guest to Mr. Agnew for 
this evening." 

Both these requests were easily complied 
with, though there was a good deal of funny 
discussion, by the way, as to what Nestor should 
be feasted on. 

A most polite reply was received to Phillis's 
proposal, and the appointed hour found us in 
Mr. Agnew's drawing-room, where an especially 
warm greeting was reserved for the stranger. I 
thought I saw an expression of surprise on Mr. 
Agnew's face when Frank was introduced to 
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him, and I fancy he had not expected to see so 
young a man ; but it was only momentary. 

The party was as large a one as Mrs. Agnew's 
state of health would permit There were our 
friends the Lathams, and a Dr. Pemberton, 
whose name in the scientific world was well 
known to Frank. A sort of magnetic influence 
seemed to draw him and my brother together, 
and before ten minutes were over, they had 
taken up a strong position on the hearth-rug, 
and, together with their host, were busily en- 
gaged in discussing questions of the most 
weighty import. The long names reached me 
occasionally, as I sat on the sofa beside Mrs. 
Agnew, and listened to her account of the 
bad tea she had been condemned to drink in 
Hastings ; how she had tried every shop in the 
place, and finding that there was something 
deleterious in the tea procured at all of them, 
she had finally sent to Redhill for a supply of 
that she was in the habit of drinking. She was 
a lady of nice tastes, and fond of reading ; but 
years of delicate health, during which she had 
been much indulged by her husband, and had 
had no claims upon her exertions, had left her a 
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little fanciful, and over fond of talking about 
herself. 

" I see now where our young savante has got 
her taste for science," said Mn Agnew, smiling, 
at the end of their discussion ; for PhilUs was 
sitting on a low ottoman near them, and as he 
spoke he put his hand in a fatherly way upon 
her shoulder. 

"Phillis has developed several new talents 
since she came to Hastings," said Frank. " I 
certainly did not know that her tastes for 
natural history led her further than a vehement 
desire to possess every pretty flower she sees." 

" Dr. Raymond cannot understand the plea- 
sure of gathering flowers," said Phillis, smiling. 
** He would actuadly pass the sweetest wild 
violets without picking them." 

" To waste their fragrance on the desert air," 
said Mr. Agnew. " Well, it is the best extreme. 
I fear that we geologists have no right to 
censure the flower-pickers ; but it is true that 
great injury has been done to the public by in- 
discriminate collectors of all kinds of specimens. 
Some rare birds have become extinct ; the same 
with ferns in particular districts ; whilst I gim 
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told that in one of the northern watering-places, 
the cliffs have been positively undermined by 
the continued chipping of fossil-hunters." 

"Oh! but violets will grow again," said 
PhiUis. 

"Not plucked ones," answered Mr. Agnew, 
"according to the old song; but that is a subject 
beyond your experience, I should guess." 

"Were you asking for music, Michael?" said 
his wife, catching the word * song.' I want Miss 
Lily Latham to play something ; but she has 
no music here. Does not Dr. Raymond sing?" 

A diversion was now made towards the piano, 
which broke up the little coterie ; but again and 
again the conversation was renewed ; they were 
mutually pleased with each other, and the sweet 
look of contentment deepened more and more 
on my pretty one's face, as she saw with pride 
how completely her guardian was appreciated 
by Mr. Agnew ; whilst, on the other hand, she 
was gratified to find Frank opening himself out 
to her new relations. 

All was harmony until the very end of the 
evening, when, after the other guests had dis- 
appeared, and we were about to take our leave, 
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Mr. Agnew said, "By the bye, Raymond, do 
you ever go to the British Association ? The 
meeting is to be held this year at A— = — , you 
know, close to us. We are filling our house; 
but there shall be rooms for you, if you will 
come to us." 

Frank thanked him warmly, but such a plea- 
sure was quite beyond the limits of his leisure. 

"I am sorry for it. Then you must spare 
PhilHs. We must be better known to each 
other. I see that Mrs. Agnew is urging it upon 
your sister. It would be a rare opportunity for 
her. Leave her with us here till Tuesday. She 
can then go with us to Redhill, and we will be 
responsible for her escort back to you. You 
hesitate. Let us hear what my wife and Miss 
Raymond are arranging." 

They moved towards the sofa, where it was 
true the same proposition had just been made 
to me, and had not been received with the same 
gratitude. I had declined it altogether. We had 
been so long away from my brother. PhilHs 
must return to her masters. We must take 
advantage of my brother's escort. 

"But Mr. and Mrs. Agnew are kind enouf^^" 
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to wish Phillis to return with them," interrupted 
Frank, who had just come near. 

I was utterly surprised, until, looking at him, 
I saw a set, peculiar look about his face which 
warned me that there was something I did not 
understand, and, woman-like, I shrank from the 
discussion, and said hastily, " Perhaps you will 
allow us to talk it over, and give you an answer 
afterwards. We have already kept Mrs. Agnew 
up too late." 

After this, politeness closed the subject ; only 
as Phillis bent over Mrs. Agnew to bid her 
good night, I saw a kiss exchanged, and heard 
a whisper, " You will go with me to Redhill, my 
dear?" in the most pleading tones, and I felt an 
acute pang of what I fear must have been 
jealousy in my heart 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green field below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings he, 
** I love my love, and my love loves me." 

Coleridge. 

[T was no use. I might be jealous, and 
I might repent of it, it seemed ; but 
Phillis must go to Redhill. 

Before we went to bed that night my brother 
asked her, " Would she like to go back with 
Mr. and Mrs. Agnew for a little while V 

She said, " Yes, she thought she should like 
it. She wanted to see Sir Roderick Murchison 
very much, and Professor Phillips; and Mrs. 
Agnew had pressed her several times to pro- 
mise; but she wished that Dr. Raymond and 
Christine would go too." 

"That is impossible, my child," said Frank 
quietly; but after that he considered it as 
settled, and the next day we went to Winchel- 
sea and Rve, and we went over the Castle, and 
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Frank, before we were ready to go out in the 
morning, called upon Mr. Agnew ; but we said 
nothing about the visit, avoiding the subject, I 
think, by mutual consent. It could not, how- 
ever, be long postponed. The day after that, 
when I was alone, Frank and Phillis having 
gone to the library, I was surprised to receive 
a call from Mrs. Agnew herself, the first time 
that she had been able to make the exertion. 
She had come, she said, to arrange with me 
about dear Phillis. She hoped it was quite 
certain that she was to return with them. 

I said that I believed so, but we had been so 
much out that we had been lazy about even 
necessary arrangements. My brother thought 
it was extremely kind of Mr. and Mrs. Agnew, 
and it would be a great advantage to Phillis, 
who had as yet seen little of the world. El- 
merton, though a pleasant place, was very quiet. 

" I like quiet places," said Mrs. Agnew. " My 
health will not bear much gaiety. Michael, on 
the contrary, would like to have our house full 
of visitors. He is so extremely hospitable, and 
he forgets that, whilst he can shut himself up in 
the library at any time with his books and his 
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experiments, I have all the care of entertaining 
them." 

Mrs. Agnew was in the habit of continually 
carrying on a sort of plaintive complaint against 
her husband, though there was no doubt of her 
affection and complete dependence upon him. 

"And how I am to get through the fatigue 
of the Association week I cannot imagine. It 
will be the greatest relief to have dear Phillis 
with me to talk to the people. She will look 
so nice too — quite refreshing amongst all the 
musty old professors. You must allow me, 
Miss Raymond, to buy her a dress. I saw such 
a lovely one yesterday, that would suit her 
complexion exactly." 

" I was afraid," I said, " that Phillis was not 
quite fitted out for such an occasion ; but I had 
intended to procure all that she could require, 
and have the things sent after her to Redhill, 
with as little delay as possible." 

It was not that ; Phillis was dressed charm- 
ingly; I had such good taste; but this dress, 
it was just the thing for her. She must have it. 

And so we went on — she praising Phillis, and 
patronizing her ; I, as cross as possible, endea- 
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vouring to be civil to her, and to betray as little 
of my own sentiments as could be avoided. 

At last she rose to go. I was so glad, for 
I was feeling irritated and untruthful ; but the 
climax was to come. Mrs. Agnew gathered her 
cashmere shawl close round her, thought that 
these early autumn days were very trying to 
those who were delicate : Redhill would be cold, 
she knew, and it was a wretchedly dull place in 
winter (I thought she liked quiet places, and I 
thought they were always having visitors, but 
how could I expect her to take the trouble to 
be consistent T) ; and then she said, " Oh, Miss 
Raymond, I wish you would give dear Phillis 
up to me entirely; I have so wished for a 
daughter of my ov/n; but she would do quite as 
well. Can't you spare her } For half the year, 
then } Could we not make a compromise } " 

I positively was unable to speak at first; then, 
with a great effort rallying my powers, I said, 
showing as little annoyance as I could, "I think 
we feel as if we had no power to give our ward 
away. Strange circumstances brought her into 
our keeping; but her father's dying wish was our 
authority, and that cannot easily be laid aside." 
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" Ah, well," said Mrs. Agnew, pretending to 
treat it lightly, though her eager eye would 
have undeceived me, had I believed her to be 
indifferent. " Remember, if you should tire of 
her, she has a second home," and then she bid 
me "good morning," as if she had been the most 
ordinary morning visitor. 

I dare say she did not feel it so much as I 
did : why should she ? I only know that it was 
by dirit of rigid scolding of myself that I could 
be calm and reasonable by the time that Phillis 
returned, and able to mention to her incidentally • 

that I had had a call from Mrs. Agnew. I have I 

known the day when Phillis would not have 
been deceived ; when she would have come to 
me and said, "What ails you, Christine, dear? " 
but she was occupied with other thoughts — I 
suppose with the idea of her intended visit — and 
she and Frank soon made an excuse to go out 
again, when I pleaded a little fatigue, and said 
I should still rest But we could not shilly- 
shally this way long, and that evening I asked 
Frank if he had really decided that Phillis had 
to go off with the Agnews. 

" Certainly, Christine," he said. " It is kind 

2 A 2 
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of them, and only fair that she should leani to 
know her own relations." 

" But do you not think what it may lead to ?" 
I replied; and then I told him what Mrs. Agnew 
had asked of me, and what I had said to her. 
He looked very much annoyed, but it was only 
momentary. 

" You answered well, Christine," he said. " She 
must remain for the present where her father 
placed her; and I think" (here he smiled — that 
happy smile that one saw sometimes lighting 
up his whole countenance) "the child is content 
enough ; so let us not be anxious betimes about 
the future. This visit is only for a little while ; 
it is right, and she likes it." 

So it had seemed at first ; but when it was 
all settled, and the packing and arranging 
began, then it was by no means sure that she 
liked it. There was the excitement, the back- 
wards and forwards between the Agnews and 
ourselves, the purchases of all that we could 
procure in haste to complete her toilette, the 
being trusted with a large sum of pockfet-money 
by her guardian, that she might be in no diffi- 
culty and independent In fact, there was no 
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time for thinking, and we were swept forward 
until within a short time of parting, when she 
began to realize it, and I believe would have 
given a good deal that she had never been 
invited to Redhill at all. 

"Oh, Christine, how I wish you were going 
with me ! Mind, I shall come back next 
Monday week. That will be two months I 
shall have been away from Elmerton. Of course 
I want to see papa's home, and where we 
might have lived ; but then I shall think of 
papa's father, and I shall hate him. Oh dear ! 
I think it is nicer to go on always quietly ; for 
if there is any pleasure out of the common way, 
there is sure to be something miserable with it. 
However, Dr. Raymond says it is right that I 
should go ; so there is no help for it. And 
now you will promise to send for me on 
Monday week ? " 

" Perhaps you will not want to come then. 
You will like Redhill so much that I shall have 
a letter saying, * Good-bye, Christine; this is 
my home now.' " 

I fancied I was only speaking in jest, though 
the bitterness of my heart lay beneath it ; and 
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I was astonished when the child burst into a 
violent fit of weeping, and threw herself down 
beside me. 

The only advantage of this was that it gave 
me an excuse for crying too, and that was a 
relief; and we consoled each other until we 
heard Frank come in, when, with mutual con- 
sent, we laid aside our trouble, and there was 
no more said about it. 

In another hour Frank, Jessy, Nestor, and I 
were on our way back to Elmerton, and Phillis 
was left behind. It was a strange going home. 
Dear grandmamma's loss came back to me 
quite fresh. Her empty chair and her un- 
occupied room gave me a new thrill every 
time I saw them. I was completely unsettled, 
and it was some days before even my favourite 
occupations had any charm for me. The 
troubles of old times came back again. I 
began to think of what might have been. 
The remembrance of that one dear lost friend 
returned, and I wept again fresh tears over a 
sorrow I had thought was laid aside for ever. 

It was the morning on which I received 
Phillis's first letter that I was restored to my 
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sober senses. I had agreed that she was not 
to write until she arrived at Redhill ; neverthe- 
less, a St. Leonards newspaper had reached me 
one day, and a tiny note the next, only con- 
taining, however, a few words of affection; so 
we counted ' it the first letter when a real 
despatch arrived. The post was later than 
usual ; we had nearly finished breakfast, and 
there were several letters for Frank as well. 
Whilst he turned over his, I opened mine, and, 
only saying, " What a long one ! Dear child, she 
promised to keep a journal for me," I began to 
read it at my leisure, smiling, murmuring, and 
enjoying it after the fashion that is sometimes 
so provoking to a bystander. " Oh, Frank ! " I 
exclaimed, at last ; but, looking up, I met his 
eyes fixed upon my letter with such an eager, 
wistful look that I stopped involuntarily. A 
strange, wild idea darted across my mind. My 
dear brother ! was it possible } But he had by 
that time quite recovered himself, and only 
said, with a quiet smile, " I wondered if you 
were going to let me have any news of the 
child before I went out." 
" I beg your pardon," I said, handing him 
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the letter ; " I thought you were engrossed with 
your share of the bag. She says the Comptons 
live very near — at least, within five miles. It 
is curious, is it not?" 

But Frank had walked to the window, though 
I am sure it was light enough at tKe table, and 
was reading it there. When he had finished, he 
brought it back to me, gave it into my hand, 
and, only saying, " I am going to Milton House 
this morning ; I shall be in to lunch ; good-bye," 
he left the room. 

But I had seen enough, and I must have 
been blind not to see it sooner. Absorbed 
in my own fancies, the unnatural calm in him 
had been unnoticed. He was gentle and kind 
to me, of course ; but I had been too selfish to 
observe the lines of care upon his face, and 
the set look of determined resistance about his 
mouth. I was filled with remorse for my own 
negligence. When our house was made less 
cheerful by the absence of the fair face and the 
fresh young voice, and when the remembrance 
of the dead still hung about us, I had made no 
effort to throw heart into my duties, and, my 
mind preoccupied, had never thought of 
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making home pleasant to him. But I was 
roused now. Was it not long ago that I had 
determined that this dear brother should be 
my first earthly concern? and from this time 
once more he should. Nothing should come 
between him and me, as long as he required 
me; and if so be that it was a sister's love 
and comforting he needed, Christine should be 
ready. And so we started afresh, Frank and I. 
I know not what was passing in his mind, for, 
close and dear as we were to each other, there 
were yet depths in each we had not sounded. 

Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh ; 

but I know that never had he been more loving, 
more considerate to me, and, perhaps, never had 
we been drawn nearer together than we were now. 
I used often to read Phillis's letter when I 
was alone, that I might picture her. The 
house, Redhill, she said, was quite different from 
what she had fancied. It had been rebuilt by 
her uncle, the last owner, in an Elizabethan, but 
comfortable, style, newly and handsomely fur- 
nished, so that almost every trace of her father's 
home had gone. He had, however, talked to 
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her so little about those painful days that her 
knowledge was imperfect ; and she was satisfied 
that in the park and pleasure-grounds much 
less alteration had been made. She was look- 
ing forward to the delight of roaming about 
amongst them. There was a waterfall to sketch, 
and some very fine old trees ; the church, too, 
was very near ; it looked charmingly picturesque, 
but almost tumbling down. She wished her 
uncle had not built up his own ceiled house, and 
left the church in such a state, pretty as it was ; 
but she thought no one at Redhill cared about 
such things. Mrs. Agnew never entered the 
church at all ; she said it was so damp. There 
was a want of the delight I had expected about 
the whole account, and the brightest part of the 
letter was that in which she told me that she had 
discovered that Colonel Compton's house was 
only a few miles from theirs, and that the families 
visited. " How glad shall I be, Christine dear, 
to see a face from home ! " 

It was four or five days before another letter 
came, and then it was half filled with the com- 
plaint that it could not be longer. " I don't 
know how it is, but I can find no opportunity. 
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They are so kind to me, but Cousin Michael is 
always wanting to show me an experiment, or 
an illustration about something ; and then he is 
so very long explaining it, and if I begin to think 
about anything else (sometimes I do, Christine), 
I think what Dr. Raymond would say about it ; 
and then I wonder what you are all doing ; and 
then he is so good-natured as to excuse me. But 
he begins again, and perhaps before he has 
finished, Mrs. Agnew comes in, and says, 
* Michael, my dear, pray don't keep Phillis so 
long ; I have been so dull, and I want her to 
look at this list of fruits the gardener has sent 
in, for our desserts next week.' And then I 
have to go pottering over a matter that you 
would have arranged in two minutes. It is my 
opinion, Christine (Dr. Raymond must not be 
angry : is it not he and you that have shown me 
what it is always to be tender and considerate 
for even the smallest person who is near you ? ), 
that both Cousin Michael and Mrs. Agnew are 
very selfish, although they always seem so kind, 
and they give me so many beautiful presents. 
I must tell you the last. Mrs. Agnew has given 
me what she calls a toilette for the opening of 
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the British Association. The dress is pale grey 
silk, trimmed with fine white lace ; and to wear 
with it there is a small black velvet jacket, and 
a white tulle bonnet, ornamented with dark 
violet pansies, with gloves and parasol to match. 
It is all so pretty, but too grand for me, is 
it not, Christine ? And then Mrs. Agnew said, 
when she showed it to me, * Now, my dear love, 
you will appear as Miss Agnew should do.* I 
did not like it, Christine, and I should so much 
have liked to decline the whole, but it would 
have been so dreadfully ungrateful ; and, besides, 
they never think of my having an opinion about 
anything, or indeed a wish. It is like going to 
school again — a new school ; and, indeed, I am 
trying to profit by it ; although I have let my 
pen say these things, I try to accept their great 
kindness, and to leave the rest. I try to amuse 
Mrs. Agnew always, and save her trouble, and to 
learn what I am already sick of — that is, about 
experiments from Cousin Michael ; and I try to 
be contented, as I ought to be in the midst of 
such luxuries, and so much that I ought to be 
grateful for; but I think what I learn most is to 
appreciate my own dear home, and everything 
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that belongs to Elmerton." This letter was 
cheerless enough, but at the end there was a 
postscript, written quite in a different strain: — "I 
was called downstairs to receive the Comptons : 
they had found out that I was here, and Mr. 
Compton and Reda had ridden over directly to 
see me. They have made Mrs. Agnew promise 
to go to dinner on Friday, and they will be in 

A every day next week. How pleasant it 

is to see one*s old friends in a strange place ! " 

About a week after this, instead of the thick, 
rather clumsy-looking letter, of which I had 
already received three, there was a thin correct- 
looking one, carefully addressed to Dr. Ray- 
mond, but still in the large round hand that 
distinguished our Phillis's from the rest. Frank 
read it carefully twice through, then laid it 
down, and, whilst my anxiety was growing quite 
painful, he never spoke ; at last he said, " I had 
thought the child would never know anything 
about it, so I did not even tell you, Christine," 
and then he put the sheet of paper in my hand. 

"Dear Dr. Raymond, — 

"In the letter you were so kind as to write 
to me when we were at Hastings you know you 
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told me all about my money, and you said that 

Papa had put it nearly all in the W Bank. 

To-day at breakfast, when we had a large party, 
I heard some of the gentlemen speaking of the 
breaking of that bank, and of the distress that 
it would cause to so many, especially to those 
who had a few shares in it, and were probably 
very poor, and I asked Mr. Compton, who was 
sitting next to me, if it were really true. He 
said yes, the news had only arrived this 
morning, and he feared that it would affect 
many people in the neighbourhood of Elmerton, 
for it was the bank most used by them. Dear 
Dr. Raymond, I cannot help writing to say that 
I hope you and Christine will not mind if my 
money is lost : I can never repay you for what 
you have done for me ; that must always be a 
debt between us. But I do not care — you and 
Christine do not care for people because they 
'are rich ; only please will you be so kind as 
to write and tell me exactly how it is. 
" I remain, dear Dr. Raymond, 

" Your affectionate ward, 

" Phillis Agnew." 
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" All she had is gone, poor child," said Frank, 
when I had finished it. "I heard of it last 
week." 

" It is a grievous thing," said I ; " I had no 
idea, when I heard of that bank failure, that we 
were concerned in it. But happily now, since 
Uncle Edmund's property came to us, we are 
able to do what we like. It need make no 
difference to her." 

"No difference as long as she remains with 
us," said my brother, in a constrained voice. 
" But you know, Christine, that if — when — she 
leaves us, we should not like her to go portion- 
less. I am making arrangements for restoring 
the sum to her. I think I have a right to do it, 
seeing that I am her guardian, and responsible 
for her property." 

" But Frank, dear," said I, " whatever you do 
you will let me share in it You know I have 
more than I can need." 

But Frank had already left the room, and 
it was several hours before I saw him again. 

That was all I heard about the subject at 
that time, for somehow or other I did not like 
to open it again to my brother, and he did not 
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refer to it himself. He was very grave and 
quiet, so was I; and thus we jogged on for 
another week. 

And meanwhile our Phillis was in the midst 
of gaiety, in such a whirl of excitement that it 
was wonderful how she could contrive to write 
to me; but she did write, two or three long 
letters, more easily than when she was alone 
with her aunt; for amongst so many visitors 
there was always some good-natured person 
who sat and talked to Mrs. Agnew, and at such 
times, and late at night, Phillis had what she 
called her quiet chats with me. Quiet chats ! 
they took my breath away nearly. Take, as a 
specimen, her account of one day in the week : — 
" The maid called me twice before I rose this 
morning, and when I opened my eyes, I stared 
to see the large dressing-table, with all its dra- 
peries of rose-colour and lace, and I missed my 
own dear pictures opposite to me; for I had 
been dreaming of home, and, I suppose from 
being so tired, I scarcely knew where I was at 
first. Mrs. Agnew's maid came to help me to 
finish dressing, for I had to be quite grand, and 
Mrs. Agnew expected me to show myself to her 
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first. After bidding her *good morning' (I need 
not say that her health prevented her from 
appearing till quite late), I hastened to the 
drawing-room, where guests were beginning to 
assemble. Besides our house party, whom I 
have described to you before, we had various 
celebrated visitors ; in fact, there were twenty- 
five to breakfast. I had a nice old professor 
on one side of me, who was kind enough not to 
talk science, but told me about his little boys 
and girls at home, and their visit to Hastings 
last September. On my other hand was a 
younger man, who has read papers about water 
insects ; and he happily thought a young lady 
poor company, and so devoted himself to the 
general conversation, which sometimes became 
rather noisy, as contrary opinions were ex- 
changed; and so I was wonderfully fortunate, 
and could take care that my nice old professor 
had a good supply of everything he seemed to 
like, and sometimes I could listen to the general 
conversation. The time after breakfast is the 
worst, and this morning it was especially so, 
for Mrs. Trenholme was graciously pleased to 
devote her attention to me, and to put me 

2 B 
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through an examination on my course of 
reading and general attainments. Of course 
I must have been proved deficient, and I 
rather fancy that she compared me, to my dis- 
advantage, with a boy of her own, who is ten 
years old. He is a child of wonderful capacity, 
and before he was three years of age showed 
a remarkable taste for natural history. In his 
walks — I think they could not be extensive 
ones at that early age — ^he used to collect 
snails, ladybirds, and small insects, and always 
brought them to his mother, that he might be 
told their habits and peculiarities. At the age 
of six he knew the whole Linnaian system by 

heart But why should I inflict his precocity 

on you ? It was bad enough to hear it myself. 
* In all his studies,' continued Mrs. Trenholme, 
*I have endeavoured to turn his infant mind 
towards the Almighty Creator of the marvels 
he was handling.' But no, Christine, I won't 
go on ; I am getting naughty. About eleven, 
carriages come round, and we are distributed. 
This morning, Mrs. Agnew having appeared, I 
went, with her and Mrs. Martinby and Alice 
Forbes — a nice girl enough, who enjoys every- 
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thing — to the Geographical Section, where there 
was a most interesting paper being read; but 
almost directly after we had got into the room 
Mr. Compton found us out, and he very soon 
persuaded Alice that some other section would 
be more amusing ; and, obtaining Mrs. Agnew*s 
approval, he got us away ; and, certainly, what- 
ever the section was, he xontrived to outrival it 
in his absurdity, and kept my companion in a 
continual state of giggling, until I really could 
stand it no longer, and was going to insist upon 
returning, when Mr. Agnew came up, and he 
carried us off to the most dull of all, the 
Geological Department, where the man who 
was speaking looked like a fossil himself, and 
where I was obliged to attend, for I knew that 
I should be questioned upon it afterwards. The 
nicest part was in the afternoon, when we went 
to an exhibition of pictures, that has been 
gathered together for the occasion. Some of 
them were very good, and I should have 
enjoyed them, only I could not have one 
moment alone : Mr. Compton and Alice Forbes 
were claiming my attention the whole time 
and before I had seen one quarter of them 

2 B 2 
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Mrs. Agnew asked me to drive home with her ; 
and I read to her until it was time to dress for 
dinner, which was like breakfast over again, 
only longer ; and directly after dinner we went 
to a soiriey where I was introduced to several 
great people (how I did wish for you and 
Dr. Raymond ! for you could have talked 
properly to them, whilst I felt only shy and 
stupid), and about eleven we drove home 
again, tired out." 

I should think so and this sort of thing 
went on for about ten days. Sometimes she 
gave me amusing accounts of the things she 
saw, sometimes only a bare sort of diary ; but 
of course she could not tell me all in letters, 
and it was not until long afterwards that I 
knew everything — how sweet and amiable she 
had been ; how lovely and how much admired ; 
how the Comptons had insensibly redoubled 
their fondness for her, when they found that 
their dear Phillis was quite one of their own 
set, probably the heiress of Redhill, in fact ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Agnew presented her almost as 
their daughter, and I believe they had already 
q^-ite made up their minds that it should be so. 
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Then Gerald's attentions had become unmis- 
takable to all but herself, and Mrs. Agnew had 
watched and furthered them with a sort of lazy 
pleasure. He dined at Redhill almost every 
evening; her bouquet was always furnished 
by him ; and he claimed the right, which 
old friendship gave him in Phillis's eyes, of 
being always the one selected to perform any 
little service for her. And it was in the midst 
of all this that she wrote her letter to my 
brother, and that she received his answer. She 
told me afterwards that it was given to her 
just as she was departing in full dress to a 
concert. She would fain have turned back, but 
that was impossible. She held the letter in her 
hand all the way, and when they reached the 
concert-hall, where Gerald, as usual, was waiting 
to escort her up the room, she had some wild 
thought of asking him to contrive for her that 
she might read it ; but the thought was put 
aside as soon as it was conceived, and, during 
songs that were half charming her, the other 
half of herself, as she in her conceit expressed 
it, was wondering what was in her letter. As 
she left the concert-room she began to exp--^"" 
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her pleasure in the music, and Gerald said, 
"You have enjoyed it, then?" and when she 
answered, in her warm way, "Oh, very much 
indeed,** to her surprise, he exclaimed, " To me 
it has been divine. Miss Agnew, I am coming 
to Redhill early in the morning, to see your 
cousin. May I hope that you will welcome 
me?" Alice Forbes saved her from reply, by 
appealing to Gerald about a lost cloak that 
they were hunting for, and Phillis contrived to 
take her uncle's arm to the carriage. But 
though his tone, rather than his words, troubled 
her, her thoughts were with her letter, and she 
tore it open as soon as she could rush upstairs. 
It had been written much more slowly than she 
read it 

"My dear Child, — 

"I am sorry that you should have been 

troubled by a report about the failure of W ^'s 

Dank. In the midst of your gaiety and enjoy- 
ment I did not want such a care to come near 
you ; indeed I would not have had you know it 
at all, certainly not just now. It is true that 
the bank has failed, and that the money your 
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father invested in it has gone ; but it is my con- 
cern, not yours, for I am responsible for all 
during your minority ; and, therefore, I have 
already made arrangements for replacing the 
sum and putting it in a safer investment, which 
I will explain to you some day, when you are 
in a mood for business. The money that I re- 
quired for this was some that I did not want, 
and I was truly glad to find that I could put it 
to so good a use. Now you may dismiss the 
whole matter from your mind, and forget what 
you have heard. It is quite settled. I need not 
assure you, for I think you know it well, that 
your interests are one with ours ; and therefore 
any attempt to alter such an arrangement as I 
have made would be like trying to break the 
bond between us. I leave all the gossip for 
Christine. Your letters have been a great 
pleasure to us. 

" I am, ever, your affectionate guardian, 

"Francis Deverill Raymond." 

Ah I'if she had but known the wealth of love 
that every measured word in this epistle held, 
perhaps she would not have wept over it as she 
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did. And yet I do not know : I believe it was 
love and gratitude that made her weep, for 
when she told me, she said, "It was so very 
kind, Christine, that it made me cry." 

The next morning was the last of the meet- 
of the Association. The visitors were to take 
their leave, and it had not been decided whether 
the ladies should drive to the town or not. Mr. 
Compton arrived before breakfast was over, and 
was shown into the library; and when Mr. 
Agnew excused himself, and went to him, there 
was an uncertainty about all the arrangements. 
Mrs. Agnew had made the unwonted exertion of 
appearing at breakfast, but she was of little use. 
However, in due time she marshalled the ladies 
to the drawing-room, and Phillis was following 
with the rest, when her cousin opened the 
library door, and called her name. Leaving 
Alice Forbes, who had, much to Phillis's annoy- 
ance, been putting her arm round her in the 
way that some warm-hearted young ladies find 
essential to a friendship, she went towards Mr. 
Agnew. 

" It is not I, especially, that want you," he 
said, in a jocular kind of manner. " If you go 
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into the library, you will find some one more 
interesting," and, drawing her arm within his, he 
led her into the room ; and, adding something 
about the necessity of attending to his other 
guests, he went away. Before Phillis had done 
more than bow, and allow her hand to be taken, 
and try to recover from the surprise, she found 
herself addressed by the most warm torrent of 
devotion from Mr. Gerald Compton, and ascer- 
tained that he had already received her cousin's 
permission to do so. 

" You must have seen," said Mr. Gerald, " that 
my heart has been entirely yours. Your image 
went abroad with me, and when I returned I 
found its beauty perfected. It has been on my 
heart night and day ; I have striven to please 
you, I have tried to wait until I could hope that 
I was not disagreeable to you. Oh ! Phillis, do 
not look so cold. You have never looked at me 
that way since you came to Redhill. I have 
hoped. Oh ! do not reject my love. Do not 
drive me away. Say you will be mine. Your 
cousin has encouraged me. Will you drive me 
to despair ? " 

Phillis was very pale, but still, " Mr. Compton," 
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she said, " you have mistaken me. I am very 
sorry for it. I thank you for your kindness, but 
I have no love to give in return for yours." 

No one could mistake that quiet, determined 
tone, but Gerald was not easily repulsed, and he 
pressed her to give him a little hope for the 
future, that some day she might regard him as 
he wished. It was all in vain, one less ardent 
might have seen it from the first, and he was 
rushing out in a state little short of distraction 
to seek his horse, when he was met by Mr. 
Agnew, who, on finding the state of the case, 
only laughed. "My dear fellow," he said, "you 
would make a bad discoverer. * Try again' is 
our motto, when the first experiment fails. 
Depend upon it, she only requires you to per- 
severe. I don't understand these things, but 
my wife's opinion is entirely in your favour." 

Gerald was at once raised from the depth of 
despair to a moderate degree of hope. He 
wrung Mr. Agnew's hand gratefully, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode off to the highest ground in 
the neighbourhood, and spent some hours in 
riding at a very rapid pace, mentally gathering 
up all the scraps of encouragement he could 
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collect to warrant him in following Mr. Agnew's 
counsel 

Meanv/hile, Maud Compton, who had been 
in her brother's confidence, and had been 
making herself quite ready to welcome her 
beautiful pet, and the heiress of Redhill, into 
her august family, determined upon following 
in Gerald's wake, and losing no time in em- 
bracing her new sister ; so, with Mrs. Nettley as 
her companion, she set off to call upon her. 
When she arrived at Redhill, it was just the 
moment after the last visitor had departed. 
Phillis had never appeared ; she had been shut 
up in her own room with a bad headache, and 
Mrs. Agnew, believing that, under the circum- 
stances, she might well be excused, had gone 
through all the fatigue alone of bidding the 
guests good speed. She had intended to send 
for her immediately afterwards ; but Miss 
Compton's entrance made her wait a little. 
She received her young neighbour graciously, 
as one with whom she might soon be nearly 
connected; and on Miss Compton's inquiring 
for dear Phillis, she smiled, and said that, no 
wonder, she had found herself unequal to the 
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task of encountering strangers. She was in her 
own room; would Miss Compton like to see 
her there? and Mrs. Nettley would kindly 
stay to bear a poor invalid company. 

Miss Compton would gladly go to Phillis ; so 
the bell was rung, and Darley the maid sum- 
moned to show the visitor to the comfortable 
room in which Miss Agnew had been located. 
No wonder that Phillis was startled when the 
tap at her door was followed by the entrance 
of her stately friend. The very affectionate 
greeting, too, surprised her, and some playing 
at cross-purposes succeeded. However, it could 
not last long ; and then Miss Compton under- 
stood that her brother had been rejected by the 
girl they had thought so honoured at one time 
by their companionship, and that, however 
gentle, however deprecating, her manner might 
be to Miss Compton, she could never have had 
a thought of acting otherwise towards her 
brother. It was greatly to the credit of Miss 
Compton's really kind heart that she felt less 
resentment towards Phillis than regret for her 
brother's sake, and when, before they parted, 
Phillis thanked her warmly for all the kindness 
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she had received from them, Maud kissed her 
with a grave tenderness which was almost 
pardon. 

As she was leaving the room there were steps 
in the corridor, and Mrs. Nettley appeared. 
Her door being open, Phillis could do no other 
than come forward and greet as she always did 
this kind old friend. 

Mrs. Agnew had sent her up, she said ; but 
for what purpose she did not disclose, probably 
because, with her knowledge of Maud's coun- 
tenance, she saw that things were not as she 
had expected, and she only added, — 

"I am going to Wood-lawn on Thursday, 
my dear; so, if you have anything to take, 
you must employ me. I shall remain there 
a week, to superintend the packing of the 
pictures." 

" Oh, Mrs. Nettley," said Phillis, " how nicely 
I could go home with you ! This was just the 
time when I was to return to Elmerton. Will 
you take me } " 

" My dear, I should be very glad indeed to 
have you as my companion; but I am surprised. 
I thought you had come to pay a very long 
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visit to Mr. and Mrs. Agnew, if not to live with 
them altogether." 

"Who could have given you such an im- 
pression ? " cried Phillis, indignantly. 

" I scarcely know," said Mrs. Nettley, with 
some fear that she had done mischief; "but 
have you really settled to go this week ? " 

Phillis could hardly reply in the affirmative, 
for the truth was, that her departure had never 
been alluded to ; but she contrived to satisfy 
the unsuspicious lady by assuring her that she 
would at once speak about it, and if her cousins 
approved of the plan, a note should be sent to 
Mrs. Nettley to arrange where they were to 
meet. That settled, they went downstairs to- 
gether, and. Miss Compton being quite ready, 
the visitors took their departure. 

It was not without some trepidation of heart 
that the young lady then went into the drawing- 
room; for, altogether, the various exploits of the 
morning had made her feel somewhat like a 
naughty child. Mrs. Agnew was not likely to 
be violently angry ; but to have her in a cross, 
discontented mood was always trying to her 
companion for the time being, and it was thus 
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that PhilHs found her now. Miss Compton, in 
taking leave, had betrayed the state of affairs, 
and she was just in her first disappointment. 

"What is this, PhiUis, I hear? " she began, in 
a querulous, injured voice. " Is it possible that 
you have refused Mr. Compton ? Such a very 
intelligent, gentlemanly young man, and such 
an excellent match for you, my dear ! I am 
sure that I should never have thought of refusing 
Michael. How miserable he would have been ! 
What could be your reason I can't imagine." 

" Because I did not like him well enough, dear 
Mrs. Agnew," said PhiUis, sitting down on a stool 
beside her. " He has been very kind to me, and 
so have his sisters, and I am very grateful to them 
all ; but if I had thought it was to end in this sort 
of thing, I would have stopped it long before." 

" Well, my dear, I must say I think it is very 
wrong of you — so foolish ! Of course you can't 
expect to go on living with Dr. Raymond and 
his sister, just as if you were a relation, although 
you have some money of your own; still, 
Michael says they must have been at great 
expense already. They will not be pleased at 
your refusing such a match as this. You know 
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I should be very glad to have you here with me, 
but not if you behave in this way. I think 
Mrs. Trenholme must be right, only she uses 
such fatiguing long words, about your having 
so much force of will in your disposition." 

It was difficult always to stop the stream 
when Mrs. Agnew set herself in for one of these 
long, calmly-delivered speeches ; so it was not 
until she had finished that Phillis could reply. 
Then she said, — 

"Dr. Raymond and Christine consider me 
just like a relation, and they never thought 
whether I had money or not — it made no 
difference to them ; and as for any one they 
were interested in marrying for worldly ad- 
vantages, without they liked the person better 
than any one else, they would abhor the idea. 
But I wanted to tell you, Mrs. Agnew," — and 
here she moderated her ardent tones a little, — 
*' that I have been thinking it is time for me to 
go back to them. The time is past that Dr. 
Raymond mentioned when I came ; and Mrs. 
Nettley would allow me to go on Thursday 
with her, — she is going to Wood-lawn ; so, if 
you please, I will go with her." 
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This was the climax. Mrs. Agnew never 
heard of such a thing ; so ungrateful, she must 
say; so wilful, to fix the time for herself; so 
unladylike, she might almost say, only she con- 
sidered that Phillis had had some great dis- 
advantages in her bringing up, and she excused 
her. 

Phillis exercised the greatest self-control in 
her replies, although this allusion to her educa- 
tion was most trying to her. She expressed 
herself very grateful to Mrs. Agnew and her 
cousin for all their kindness to her; but she 
was none the less determined. She thought 
Dr. Raymond would wish her to take advantage 
of an opportunity which would give trouble to 
nobody, only there was no time to ask him ; 
she hoped that Mrs. Agnew and her cousin 
Michael would forgive her for running away so 
suddenly, but she must go. 

The only vulnerable point was that Mrs. 
Agnew thought it very strange that she should 
choose as her travelling companion one out of 
the family with whom she had chosen to cut off 
all connection. This made Phillis blush, and 
feel very uncomfortable. " How would she feel," 

2 c 
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asked Mrs. Agnew, "if Mr. Compton should es- 
cort the old governess to the station ! " 

Well that would be dreadful indeed, she 
allowed to herself, but to Mrs. Agnew she said 
that she was already committed by mentioning 
it to her, and she could only be sorry if she had 
been rash in embracing such a convenient 
opportunity. 

How I should have marvelled had I been 
within hearing, when my hasty, impetuous, 
Phillis gave these patient, polite answers to Mrs. 
Agnew*s endless objections, and unpleasant 
allusions, but she had one desire. 

"I felt that I must come home to you, 
Christine, dear," and with that fixed determina- 
tion in her mind she could be calm enough. 
She had a worse ordeal to go through with her 
cousin Michael. He treated the subject lightly 
and set it aside when his wife first laid her com- 
plaints before him, but after luncheon, he re- 
quested Phillis to go into the library with him, 
and there he kept her for at least an hour, 
endeavouring in his most deliberate manner to 
combat her resolution on both the debated 
points. It was exactly as if he was trying an 
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experiment, and he had as much quiet amuse- 
ment in it. Like Mrs. Agnew, only in a different 
fashion he placed before her the advantages 
of Mr. Compton's offer in every point of view, 
and when that subject was to a certain degree 
dismissed by his saying " Well, it is probable 
that you may have reason to change your 
opinion in the course of time, sooner or later," 
then be began to discuss the other matter. 
" Now tell me, why do you wish to leave us ? " 
*' But, Phillis, you allow that you like Redhill, 
and that you have derived benefit from the 
society and opportunities of advancement you 
have met with.?" and such questions, one after 
another, until every corner of the subject had 
been probed, and Phillis felt as if she had gone 
through a sort of slow torture, but the more she 
felt that they wished to keep her, the more she 
would break the evil at once, and she never 
wavered. Mrs. Agnew and her cousin did not 
however abate their opposition, until after post- 
time, and it was a two days', at least a day and a : 
half's post to Elmerton, so it was no use her 
writing to us, and when she had late at night, 
obtained the ungracious permission, "Well 

2 C 2 
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PhilHs, if you are so determined you must go," 
she could only send the note to Mrs. Nettley, 
which was to arrange their meeting at the 
railway station. 

The next day was spent in packing, and in 
bearing patiently a sort of sulky indifference on 
the part of Mrs. Agnew. The more Phillis tried 
to please her, the worse I expect it was, for it 
only made the lady the more sensible of the 
pleasant companion she was losing. As for her 
cousin Michael, fortunately, he had got some 
new theory that had been propounded at the 
meeting ta elucidate, and the first bright moment 
for Phillis was in the evening after dinner, 
when, Mrs. Agnew being asleep upon the sofa, 
he called her into his library to witness an experi- 
ment, and be the recipient of his views upon the 
matter. But that even ended with, "There, 
now you will go and be shut up in that little 
country town, not but what Dr. Raymond is a 
man whose intellectual attainments command re- 
spect, only his professional employment prevents 
him from working out his theories, and science 
in his house must be comparatively at a stand 
still. Why will you not stay with us, Phillis } " 
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However, that too worked over, and the end 
of the evening arrived. The train was to start 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and it was not 
likely, therefore, that Mrs. Agnew could appear 
in time to see Phillis before she started. One 
unpleasantness had been the doubt how she 
should be taken to the station, and a dislike, 
under the circumstances, to give trouble. How- 
ever, at almost the last minute, Mrs. Agnew 
condescended to say, " Darly is going with you 
in my brougham. It is too early for my drive, 
of course. I think it is most strange conduct, 
Phillis, after all your cousin Michael and I have 
done for you, and my being left so much alone. 
However, kiss me, my dear. There now — " for 
Phillis really had tears in her eyes at last, 
she was so grieved and wearied — "there now, 
I will not say but what you have been a 
very nice companion for me ; so, good-bye ! 
give my compliments to Miss Raymond, and, 
when you change your mind, you may write 
to me." 

And all this time Frank and I were as quiet 
as possible ; I wondering now and then whether 
it would not be better to allude in my letters <■ 
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her coming home again. Should we send Jessy 
for her ? or would they really provide an escort, 
as they had promised ? But my brother always 
said, " Do not let us hurry her, Christine. She 
is gay and happy, amongst young companions, 
fitted for her. It is, as people say, 'a great 
advantage ' for her to be with her cousins." So 
I did nothing more than write letters to her, 
containing certainly more subjective than actual 
information, for there was so little to tell her ; 
and when I said, " I long to see you back again, 
my darling," I added, " but Dr. Raymond says 
you are to stay as long as ever you are happy 
there." 

This day was, like the rest, quiet and busy. 
The weather had changed ; it was autumn all at 
once ; our acacia trees were almost stripped of 
leaves, and the walnuts were dark brown. 
When I went out to gather a bouquet for the 
drawing-room after breakfast, I was obliged to 
wrap a woollen shawl around me. Yet summer 
lingered. I found roses with a sweet delicate 
odour, a few carnations, the dark scabious, and 
mignonette. Amidst their fragrance autumn 
decay was still perceptible, and perhaps that 
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helped to make me remember somewhat sadly 
how, on such a day as this, flowers like these 
were gathered for me by a friend that I had . 
lost for ever, and I placed them in water very 
tenderly. Ah, Christine! you are not much 
wiser for all these years that have passed over 
your head ! 

When thoughts like these came to me, I often 
searched out some real, useful, long, piece of 
work to do — something that would bring me 
quite down to sense again ; and so I had done 
to-day, when Jessy brought me a note that 
perforce interrupted me. It was from Lady 
Selina Stanhope, merely saying that she wished 
particularly to see me about four o'clock, if I 
could come ; and the servant waited for an 
answer. I sent my kind regards, and I would 
come. I supposed that it was something about 
Minnie. Lady Selina had a cold, I knew, and 
could not get out. Perhaps she wanted me to 
execute some little errand for her that she could 
not trust to servants ; and I sewed away 
without much interest in the matter, until four 
o'clock, when I wrapped myself up warmly, 
gave a sigh to think that I had no care for 
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leaving grandmamma now, and then I went 
across to Colonel Stanhope's house. 

That was why, when Frank came in, a good 
while afterwards, the house was empty. I suppose 
it was getting a little dark too; and after he 
had gone from room to room, calling * Christine,' 
until Jessy told him I was out, he went and sat 
alone in the drawing-room, for once without 
employment ; but he had been up all night, and 
he was tired, and, sitting by the firelight, quite 
silent and alone, he fell asleep, a most unusual 
thing for him to do. 

Thus he did not hear the sound of wheels 
coming along the street, nor a carriage stopping 
at the door, nor any one getting out, nor the 
ringing of the bell, nor Jessy's wondering greet- 
ing, nor anything, until the drawing-room door 
was opened, and a soft footstep came in, and a 
voice said, very gently, " Dr. Raymond." Yet 
that voice wakened him ; but, in truth, it still 
seemed a dream, when, with the firelight falling 
on her face with a bright radiance, as it had 
done the night she came to us, Phillis stood 
before him. " My child," he said, " is it you ? 
Have you come home } " 
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They were both standing now, and he was 
holding her hands, whilst a glad smile lighted 
up his face. 

"Yes, Dr. Raymond," she replied; "please 
do not be angry with me. I am a little afraid 
that you will be vexed with me; but I could 
not help it ; I wanted so much to come. Mrs. 
Nettley brought me." 

" Mrs. Nettley ! " and he dropped her hands ; 
but the next moment he added, kindly — " You 
should never be frightened to come home, 
Phillis. What is it } tell me. Sit down here. 
You are cold. Christine is not in ; but she will 
not be long. We will talk here till she comes, 
and you shall tell me all about it." 

And, once more, he helped to take off her 
hat, and he placed her in the easy chair, and he 
looked at the fair face he would have liked to 
pillow in his arms. 

" Now tell me what it is," he said. 

It was not so easy as he thought. 

" I have told you," she said. " That is all ; — 
at least," and she hesitated a little, " I wanted 
to come home, and Mrs. Nettley was coming ; 
but Cousin Michael and Mrs. Agnew were so 
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kind. They did not want me to leave them ; 
but I would." 

" I will scold you to-morrow, child ; not now, 
not when you have just come home." And then 
they did not speak for a little while. At last 
he could not bear it longer, and said, " Are the 
Comptons going to follow Mrs. Nettley, then ?" 

" Oh, no," said Phillis, vehemently. " They 
are never coming again." 

" That will be a loss to you, my child." 

Ah! he was unkind. He made her blush and 
turn away her head ; but it was his manner to 
her — his gaze upon her, not the Comptons' 
name. 

" I had rather it was so," she murmured. 

" You had rather } " he echoed. " My child, 

do not mock me. I cannot wait. Tell me, my 

Phillis, you will not leave me again. You have 

come home to me. My darling, will you be my 

wife } " 

^ « « « « 

Some little time after this — I do not know 
how long, for, indeed, time was measured by 
strange chronometers that day — I came back 
again, and I was not alone. 
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When I arrived at Lady Selina Stanhope's, 
it struck me that there was a strange excite- 
ment about her usually sleepy eyes ; but she 
had a cold and was feverish, which might 
account for it. However, she talked quietly 
enough at first, and about such trifles that I 
wondered what she wanted with me, until at last 
she said, " Colonel Stanhope has an old friend 
with him to-day, and, Christine, I believe that 
he was once a friend of yours." 

My heart seemed to stop beating for a 
moment, and I did not hear what she said next, 
although I felt that she was looking at me very 
kindly, until I caught the words — 

" And so, it seems, that it depends on you,, my 
dear, whether he goes back to India or not." 

I don't know what I answered ; I don't know 
what happened ; I only know that very soon 
Cecil was by my side, my own Cecil, and it 
was as if we have never been parted all these 
years. And the twilight deepened into dark- 
ness as we sat in Lady Selina's drawing-room ; 
but we did not know that it was dark, we had 
so much to talk about Cecil wanted me to 
marry him directly ; but I told him I could not 
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leave Frank, he would be so lonely; and he 
took my answer very quietly. He said he had 
learnt to wait, he was not easily tired ; he could 
wait a little longer still, until I had become 
reasonable. At last I remembered that I must 
go home ; of course he would escort me ; and 
so it was that when I went into the dim light 
of our own drawing-room, and Phillis, full of 
joy and shyness, hid her face in my arms, a tall, 
bearded stranger, Cecil Annesley, was with me, 
and I too was very happy. 

We live at Wood-lawn. Cecil spoils me 
dreadfully ; and it is no use my pointing out 
Frank to him as the model of a sensible, pru- 
dent husband, for Phillis is against me. She says, 

" No, Christine dear, you will scarcely believe 
it ; but Dr. Raymond spoils me too." 
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authentic Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 



THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

SAMU£L LOVER, with a beautiful Portrait engraved on steel 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



MRS. BROWN AT THE SEA-SIDE. By 

Arthur Skbtchley. Fcap. 8vo. fancy boards, x^ . 



STORIES OF OLD DANIEL. With lUustra- 

tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d, 



THREE HUNDRED ^SOFS FABLES. Lite- 

rally translated from the Greek. By the Rev. G. Fyler Towns- 
end, M.A. with Z14 Illustrations designed by Harrison Wrir, 
beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^. 



THE PRINCESS: A Medley. By Alfred 

Tennyson. D.CL. Poet Laureate. With Twenty-six Illustrations 
from Drawings by Daniel Maclisb, R.A. Imp. 8va cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, xof. 6<^ 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF KEATS. With 

a Memoir by Lord Houghton. Illustrated by zso Designs, 
original and n-om the Antique, drawn on wood by George Scharf, 
and a beautiful Portrait engraved on steeL 8vo. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, xor. 6d. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF CAMPBELL. 

A New Edition, with Notes, by the Rev. W. A. Hill, M.A. 
Illustrated by Vignette Engravings from designs by J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A. 8vo. cloth, elegant, gilt edges, i^. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 



LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLK. Selected 

by John G. Watts. Illustrated on every page in the highest 
style of Art Imp. 8vo. doth elegant, gilt edges, 74. 6d, 



ORIGINAL POEMS. By Emily and Jane 

Taylor. Numerously illustrated in the highest style of Art. 
Imp. 8vo. cloth elegant, gitt edges, js, 6d. 



PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. From the French 

of Emilb Souvbstrb. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5*. 



THE JOURNAL OF A LONDON PLAY- 

GOER. By Professor Morley. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 



SCHNICK SCHNACK. Trifles for the Little 

Ones. With numerous illustrations, printed in colours by Leigh- 
ton Brothers. Square x6mo. doth, 5*. 



LITTLE LADDERS FOR LEARNING. With 

750 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6(L 



PETER THE CRUEL. By James Greenwood. 

With 36 comic Illustrations by Grisbt. 4to. doth, 5*. 



THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and 

Philip Wharton. With x6 Illustrations by Doyle, &c. Post 
8vo. doth, 5«. 

THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By 

Grace and Phiup Wharton. With z6 Illustrations. Post 8va 
doth, 5X. 



A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF 

ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and arranged by Charles 
Mackay, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6eL 



I 8 WORKS PUBLISHED BY ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 



BARFORD BRIDGE; or, Schoolboy Trials. 

Bv Rev. H. C. Adams, Author of "Cheny Stones," &c. IV'ith 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. doth, ss. 



THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

By Margarbt E. Darton. A new and revised edition. Crown 
8vo. doth, y. 6d. 

THE CHILD'S COLOURED GIFT BOOK. 

With xoo Illustrati<»is, printed in colotus by' Leighton Brothkrs. 
z6mo. doth, 59. 



THE CHILD'S COLOURED SCRIPTURE 

BOOK. With zoo Illustrations, printed in colours by Lbighton 
Brothers. z6mo. doth, gilt, y. 6d. 



Authors Editions, 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

LONGFELLOW. With Z70 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Printed on toned paper by Clay. 4ta doth elegant, gilt edges, aij. 



THE RED LINE EDITION OF LONG- 

FELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Fifty 
"■^ Illustrations by John Gilbert. 8va cloth elegant, gilt edges, zor. 6d, 
Also the crown 8va edition, cloth gilt, ^. And the following cheaper 
editions : Fcap. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3;. 6d. ; leap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2S. 6d, ; z6mo. sewed, ts. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF LONGFELLOW. 

With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Crown 8vo. doth, 59. 



THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALT- 

GHIERI. Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. On 
thick post 8vo. cloth, fs. td. 

"We know of no translation in English in which the beaudlul and 

{>rofound thoughts of Dante are rendered with a more consdentious, 
uving regard man this very literal version of Professor Longfellow." — 
The Athenetum. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 



EVERY BOY^S ANNUAL FOR 1869. Edited 

by Edmund Routledgb, containing 700 pages, full-page Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates illustrative of Games, drawn expressly 
for this Annual, and printed in Kronheim's best style. Bva, dodi, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

THE FAMILY DOCTOR : a Dictionary of 

Domestic Medicine and Surgery, especially adapted for Family 
use. By a Dispensary Surgeon. With numerous Illustrations. 
800 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



JOHNNY JORDAN AND HIS DOG. By the 

Author of " Ernie Elton." With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
y. 6d, 



WILL ADAMS, the First Englishman in Japan : 

A Romantic Biography. By William Dalton. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, $s. 



THE BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 

LAND. By Dr. Kitto. Illustrated with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. 



ONCE UPON A TIME. By Charles Knight. 

A new and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, ss. 



MY FATHER'S GARDEN. By Thomas Miller, 

With Forty Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5J. 



A PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 

the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Present Time. Written for the 
use of the Young by Dr. Dulcksn. With Eighty Engravings 
from the designs of A. W. Baybs. 4to. cloth, $s. 



THE WHITE BRUNSWICKERS ; or, Remi- 

niscences of Schoolboy Life. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, Author 
of " Cherry Stones," &c. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5J. 



MEN I HAVE KNOWN. By William Jerdan, 

Illustrated with Facsimile Autographs. Post 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 
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THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE AND THE 

FIELD. His Varieties, Manag:einent in Health and Disease, 
Anatomy, Physioloey, &c. By J. H. Walsh, F.R.C.S. (Stone- 
henge). Numerously Illustrated. 8vo. doth, 12s. 



THE GOOD CHILD'S COLOURED BOOK. 

With Twenty-four large Plates. Oblong 4to. cloth elegant, 5X. 



PUSS IN BOOTS, with lai^e Illustrations, 

printed in Kronheim's best style. 4to. sewed, is. 



THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Pourtrayed by 

the Poets. Selected and edited by Charles Mackay. TIlus- 
trated with one Hundred Engravings, drawn by eminent Artists 
and engraved by the Brothers Dalzisl. 4to. doth elegant, gilt 
edges, xzr. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet 

Laureate. With numerous Illustrations from the Designs of Mui^ 
READY, Millais, Stanfibld, Maclisb, Crbswick, &C. 4tO. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, axs. 



ENGLISH SACRED POETRY: Selected and 

edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bearwood. Illustrated by Holman Hunt, Gilbert, Watson, 
Wolf, &c. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, ax^. 



NORTH COAST AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Robert Buchanan. With Ilhistrations by Wolf, Pinwell, 
ZwBCKER, &c Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Qoth, axs. 



THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited 

bv S. C. Hall, with many hundred lUustradons. 410. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, ais. 



THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. By Alfred 

Tennyson, Poet Laureate. With Portrait of the Author, and 
every page illustrated by Steel Engravings. 4to. doth elegant, gilt 
edges, fs. 6d. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 



GRISETS GROTESQUES ; or, Jokes drawn on 

Wood. With Rhymes by Tom Hood. One Hundred quaint Designs 
by Ernest Grisbt. Engraved by the Brothers Dalzibl. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, ^s. 6(i, 



4to. 



SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By 

Robert Aris Willmott. Numerouslv Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. ImpL 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, js. 6d. 



THE TRAVELLER: a Poem. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. Illustrated vrith etchings on sted, by Birket 
Foster. Qoth, elegant, gilt edges, js. 6d, 



THE MINSTREL. By Dr. Beattie, with 

numerous Illustrations by Birket Foster. Large 8vo. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 5;. 



MILES STANDISH AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Longfellow. Illustrated by John Gilbert. Impl. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 5*. 



THE WORKS OF PRESCOTT, 5 vols., post 

8vo. in a beautiful fancy binding, 25J. 



THE MICROSCOPE : its History, Construction, 

and Application. Being a' familiar Introduction to the use of the 
Instrument, and the study of Microscopical Science. By Jabez 
Hogg, F.L.S. F.R.M.S. With upwards of Five Hundred 
Engpravings and Coloured Illustrations by Tuffsn West. Sixth 
edition, crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 



HOUSEHOLD STORIES, Collected by the 

Brothers Grimm. Now translated, with 240 Illustrations by E. H. 
Wehnert. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, js. td. 



STORIES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. By 

Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Dr. Dulcken. 
With Two Hundred and Forty Illustrations, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalzibl. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, ft. 6d. 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC : 

A History. By John Lothrop Motley. Complete in One VoL 
with a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6^. 



THE PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. By Pro- 

fessor Pepper, of the Polytechnic. With many Himdred Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 



THE PLAYBOOK OF METALS, including 

Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, and Tin Mines ; with a 
large number of interesting Experiments. By Professor Pepper. 
With Three Hundred Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 



ORVILLE COLLEGE : a Bo/s Book. By Mrs- 

Henry Wood, Author of '* East Lynne," &c. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6r. 

WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT WOMAN : 

A Collection of choice Thoughts and Sentences from the Poets, 
selected and edited by Henry Southgatb. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, js. 



CECILE RAYE: an Autobiography. A Girl's 

Book. By Mrs. Blake. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
3*. 6d. 

LOST AMONG THE WILD MEN: being 

Incidents in the Life of an Old Salt By William Dalton, Author 
of" Will Adams." With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



DOUBLE ACROSTICS. By Anne Bowman. 

First and Second Series, in one Volume, with Key. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 2S. 6d. 

MERRY CONCEITS AND WHIMSICAL 

RHYMES. By Charles H. Ross. With Thirty Humorous 
Illustrations printed in Colours. Small 4to. fancy boards, is. 



LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES 

GRAHAM, Bart. By Dr. Lonsdale. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

IS 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 



"FOR A GOOD CHILD." With Eighteen 

Pages of Illustrations in Colours. Large 4to. fancy boards, 3;. 6d. 



THE GOOD CHILD'S ALBUM. With Eighteen 

Pages of Illustrations in Colours. Large 4to. fancy boards, 3;. 6d. 



"BECAUSE I AM GOOD." With 170 Wood- 

cuts by M'CoNNELL, Dalzibl, and others. Small 4to. doth, y. 6d, 



MY LITTLE PETS PICTURE BOOK. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated by M'Connbll, Wolf, Harrison Weir, and 
others. Small 4to. cloth, y. 6d, 



THE HANS ANDERSEN LIBRARY. 13 vols. 

With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. The Set, in a neat 
case, 91s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated by 

G. H. Thomas, F. R. Pickbrsgill, R.A., E. H. Corbould, and 
others. With Frontispiece and Vignette in Colours. 410. cloth, 
elegant, xos. 6d. 

LAST WORDS OF EMINENT PERSONS. By 

Joseph Kaines. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^r. 



PIGEONS. By W. B. Tegetmeier, with Illus- 

trations by Harrison Weir, printed in Colours by Leighton 
Brothers, and numerous Woodcuts. ImpL 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. 

By Capuin Marryat. Illustrated by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5^. 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE. By Captain Marryat. 

With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5J. 



HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Charles 

Macfarlane. With Illustrations and Map. Post 8vo. cloth, $s. 

IS 
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LILIAN'S GOLDEN HOURS. 

Mbteyard. With Illustrations by Absolon. 



By Eliza 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 



5*. 



HOLLOWDELL GRANGE ; or, Holiday Hours 

in a Country House. By George Manville Fenn. With Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5J. 



WONDERS OF SCIENCE; or, the Story of 

Young Humphrey Davy. By Henry Mathew. With Illus- 
trations by John Gilbert, and Diagrams. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 



THE STORY OF THE PEASANT-BOY 

PHILOSOPHER. By Henry Mayhew. With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert, and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 5;. 



THE BOY HUNTERS. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

With Twelve Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 8va doth, 5*. 



THE YOUNG YAGERS. By Capt Mayne 

Reid. With Twelve Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

THE BUSH BOYS. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

With Twelve Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 



THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. By Captain 

Mayne Reid. With Twelve Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 5*. 



THE BOY TAR. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

Illustrated by C. Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 



RAN AWAY TO SEA. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 



THE PLANT HUNTERS. By Capt. Mayne 

Reid. With Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 5*. 
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HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. With 

Illustrations by H. Warren. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^ . 6d, 



HEROINES OF HISTORY. By Mrs. Owen. 

With Illustrations by John Gilbsbt. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



ESPERANZA ; or, the Home of the Wanderers. 

By Anns Bowman. With Illustrations by Birket Foster. Fcap. 
8va doth, 3;. 6d, 



ANIMAL TRAITS AND CHARACTERIS- 
TICS. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Fcap. 8vo. doUi, y. 6d. 



WHITFS NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 

BORNE. With many Illustrations by W. Harvey. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, y. 6d, 



EVERY GIRL'S BOOK. By Louisa Lawford. 

With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 3^ . 6tL 



THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. By J. G. 

Edgar. Illustrated by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d, 



THE BOY'S OWN NATURAL HISTORY 

BOOK. With many Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 3^. 6d. 



LILLIESLEA. By Mary Howitt, with Illustra- 
tions by Absolon. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. td. 



TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. Illustrated by Absolon. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
y 6d. 

LOUIS' SCHOOL DAYS. By E. J. May. With 

Illustrations by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 
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THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By 

R. M. Ballantynb. With Illustrations by J. B. Zwsckbs. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 



DOGS AND THEIR WAYS. By the Rev. 

C Williams. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIP- 

MAN. By W. H. Kingston. With numerous Illustrations. 
Square z6nio. cloth, 3;. 6d. 



HARDY, THE HUNTER : a Bo/s Own Story. 

By Mrs. Ward. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3f. 6d. 

FREAKS ON THE FELLS; or, a Holiday in 

Scotland. By R. M. Ballantynb. With Illustrations. Fcapw 
8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

THE YOUNG YACHTSMEN ; or, the Wreck 

of the Gipsy. By Anne Bowman. Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3;. 6d. 



LAMB»S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. A 

New Edition, with Illustrations by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8yo. 
cloth, 3f. 6d. 



BALDERSCOURT ; or,' Holiday Tales. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. Illustrated by A. B. Houghton. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3f. 6d. 

THE BOY PILGRIMS. By Anne Bowman. 

Illustrated by A. B. Houghton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 



AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS ; or, the Lost 

Fathers. By Anne Bowman. With Illustrations. Post 8va 
cloth, y. 6d. 



LONDON : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, /, 
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